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GENTLEMEN, . 
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E E 2 276 the Adee fleet 
begs leave to anticipate your 7 eriti- 


c ſms, by acknowledging the m 


er- 


ro in point o diction and grammati- 0 


cal propriety, with which Fuvenile In» 


J aAlſcretions will be found to abound... 


But, Gentlemen, thoſe errors are fe- 


as ones; and ts as [ tru rafts. the ge- 


Aa.” nerai | 


i] 


neral tenor of the ftory appears, as it 


was really meant, to blend inſtructivn 


with amuſement, for the benefit of the 
young novel readers of the age, I have 


no doubt but you will feel yourſelves too 
much intereſted in its ſucceſs to be very 

ſevere on defefts, in which the heart 
hath no ſhare, and that you wzl] peruſe 
this rifling hiſtory with as much can- 


dor as ts conſiſtent with the quſtice and 
W of our 0WN e 5 
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PRINCE WILLIAM HENRY. 


' thoſe ſentiments of reſpect and af- 
fection felt and expreſſed for your 


rendered him worthy the protection 


1 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


* 
- 


81 R, 8 
IN laying at your Royal Highneſs's 
feet the following production, I give 
it'a nominal conſequence no merif of 
its own could inſure; and I ayail 
myſelf of this opportunity to repeat 


Royal Highneſs, by the moſt reſpect- 

able characters in the profeſſion, of 

which you are the pride and hope. 
I flatter myſelf, Sir, that, without © 
decking my hero in all the impoſſibi- 
lities of abſolute perfection, I have 


ä 
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vi DEDICATION. 


of a man of honour ; : and though I 
have allowed ſome ſhades in his cha- 
racer, I hope, that his Juvenile In- 
diſcretions will not entirely obſcure 
the Integrity of his principles. 


If your. Royal Highneſs - ſhould 


condeſcend to amuſe a vacant hour 


by peruſing Juvenile. Indiſcretions, I 
ſhall at leaſt have the honour of 


meeting your ſentiments in my ideas 

of the rugged honeſty and innate ge- 
neroſity of thoſe rough beings you 
were born to command, and by whoſe 


intrepid and loyal ſervices it is the 
Britons univerſal hope, the ſon of 


an Engliſh. King may hve to add to 
the dearly acquired glory of the Bri- 


tiſh flag. 


In real life, Sir, thoſe youthful 


allies, that. come under the deſerip- 
tien of Juvenile indiſcretions, are ſo 


far from being conſidered as b emiſhes 
| „ that. 
they are hailed by the wiſe and e pe- 
rienced,, as fare. omens of that viva- 
city and ftrength of- genius. which - 
prompts the mind to heroic We e ; 


in the character of. young me 


and which carries it through the mo 


arduous undertakings: : and a volun n | 
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tary recollection of thoſe inadverten- 
cies of our youth, which leaves a 
leſſon of experience on the memory, 
free from the remorſe no rank or ſta- 
tion can ſeparate from conſcious 
guilt, is the firſt. gradation to that ſe- 
cret. ſelf-acquittal, that perfection of 
the ſoul alluded to by the moral phi- 
loſopher, who recommended it to 
man, 1 reverence himſelf. To this 
precept of Pythagoras, permit me, 
Sir, to add the ardent wiſh of an 
humble individual, which compriſes 
every earthly good, when ſhe prays, 
that your Royal Highneſs may, on 
all occaſions, retain 5 power to re 
verence yourſelf. | 
In the hiſtory. of 3 Dellmbre : 

I have humbly: endeavoured to point 
_out thoſe dangerous rocks, which, 
lying under a ſmiling ſurface, have 
too often wrecked the inexperienced: 
mariner; and, by adducing inſtances . 
from real life, to hint, with great de- 
ference, to ſuch young men; as your 
Royal Highneſs very well knows, the 
advantage of fteering under an able 
pilot, till they have, in the maritime 
. ſea room to exerciſe their 7 


vii DEDICATION. 
own abilities, with honour to them 


ſelves, and ſatisfaction to thoſe 
whom the dear ties of blood, or the 
ſtill dearer ones of friendſhip, inte- 
reſts in their welfare. If I have fail- 
ed in an attempt my heart approved, 
the intention, which I truſt is lauda- 
_ will, I hope, atone for the de- 
merits in my hiſtory; and as thigad- 
dreſs to your Royal Highneſs, is the 
pure reſult of real reſpect and loyal 
attachment to my Sovereign and his 
offspring, I humbly intreat its pre- 
ſumption may be forgot, in the. zeal 
with which I beg leave to , 
—— HHS TS | 
Sir, It : 2M 


% 


Your Royal Highneſs's 
Moft loyally devoted, 3 | 
And obedient humble ſervant; 


e AUTHOR, 


ſied obſervetr anſang t 


. > 


ally free from care or ſelf-re- 
F 


Thus Mr. Franklin, as he paſſed in his earri- 
age along one, the public; roads leading from 


the metropolis tp a country village, found a ſource 


for admiration and approbation in 1 things 
and places wh{ch:wonld have eſcaped a leſs ſatis- 
. 8 3 
That, ſaid se; to his ſiſter, who accompanied 
him, appears th be à very good houſe. It is de- 
lightfully fituated:/ „ . 
It was a large hrick manſion, with iron gates, 
a magnificent entfance, and though now its prin- 
cipal ornament Was à ſemicircular board, on 
which was exhibite gold letters, HE 
ACADEMY,” Avbarwteftimony, to the grandeur 
of its former niit ETTTTT oE 
A ſchool ! qbſerved Miſt Franklin; every ave- 


nue to this grèst town is fo\crowded with ſemina- . 

e, whete, it you credit_the,, _ 
pompous promiſes othe/ ſeveral proprietors, it is.; . 
next to impoffible for any of our youth t avoid 


naries of education, 


being 
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which actuated the Romans, at the period when 


they drove the illiterate ſchoolmaſters out of the 
Commonwealth. f : 


Without entering into their particular .merits, 
replied Mr. Franklin, the placing children out 'of 


the ſmoke of the city muſt at leaſt anſwer one 
good purpoſe ; and I was thinking if we were to 

beſtow a charity of that kind on poor David Mor- 

ton, it might help his puny conſtitution, and en- 


able him to get his living with comfort to himſelf 
and advantage to his mother. 2 
Miſs Franklin gave an aſſenting nod. 


being learned in the extreme; that when, in 
every ſtation of life, I meet ſo many ignorant 
people of all ranks, I am tempted to wiſh a mo- 
dern exertion of that ſpirit in my-countrymen 


The ſchool we have juſt paſſed is a ſituation, 


And why not fix on it then? 13 


y reaſon of its elevation, I ſhould like for 
1 | „ 


With Mr. Franklin there lay but one objec- 


poſſeſs who undertook the education of youth), 
aud that was, whether from the elegant appear- 
ance of the houſe it might not be ſetting the boy 
out on a higher plan than it was his intention to 
continue him; the price he did not think of; the 
ſpontaneous efforts of a generous diſpoſition in 


Mr. Franklin were ever unalloyed by intereſted, 


or, as far as regarded himſelf, pecuniary motives. 


We mean, faid he, to affiſt and ſerve, the ſon 
of our old and faithful ſervant, not to adopt him; 


we muſt therefore, for his ſake, take care to draw 


© the line between profuſeneſs and benevolence-; 


tlie leaſt appearance of the former may wholly 


defeat the purpoſes of the latter, and ne EN 


injure the boy, inſtcad of doing him W 


* 


tion, (ſuppoſing the maſter's qualifications to be 
ſuch as anſwered his ideas of what a man ſhould - 
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fear this ſchool is one where children of a ſuperi- 
or rank are educated, the houſe is ſo very hang- 
ſome. | e | | 


y . ; | : . * 
Mr. Franklin was a man of underſtanding, 


ſome knowledge of the world, and well read 3 
he was, nevertheleſs, extremely ignorant of ma- 
ny things that leſs experienced people are per- 
fectly well acquainted with; he had, for inſtance, 
no ſuſpicions that the moſt illiterate and worthleſs 


blockheads in the community could have the aſ- 


ſurance to ſet themſelves up for inſtructors of 
youth, and till leſs could he think it poſſible, 
without a fingle qualification but impudence, fol- 
ly, and the eye-trap of a good houſe, and a hand- 
ſome ſhow-board of invitation, that ſuch beings 
could ſucceed in ſo arduous, and, indeed, ſo ſa- 
cred an undertaking. _ e 

Mr. Franklin was ignorant of this matter, but 
the reader is, or may be, better informed, that 
any of the ſixpenny ſtages round town will. ſet. 
him down before a houſe of this -deſcription,. 
where he may be convinced that the ſpecious ac- 


commodations which lure the heart of the fond 


parent, or attentive guardian are as viſionary as 
the accompliſhments undertaken to be taught; 


they may find a great number of children crowd- 
ed together in the out- buildings of ſome of thoſe 


fine ſchools, where they eat, drink, and ſleep, 
with as little pretenſions to cleanlineſs and decen- 
cy as are to be met with in ſome of our poor 
| houſes, and with no more pleaſure or advantage 
from the houſes and gardens that attracted their 
friends, than the paſſers- by. | 


Mr. Franklin was a bachelor, the eldeſt of 
nineteen children, all of whom were dead, xx 
cept the ſiſter, his companion in this excurfion, 
whom we will not venture to call old maid. His 
on education had been liberal, but putting a 


boy 


- 
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boy to a modern boarding ſchool was new to him 
as well as to Miſs Franklin. 
We will inquire about this matter, ſaid the 
lady, of Mrs. Napper; ſhe muſt, be acquainted 
with the particulars of ſo near a neighbour. 
They were now drawing up to another hand- 
ſome houſe, where à ſecond black board, that 
was likewiſe. Arie with aa letters, informed 
them it was. 


NM R 8. N. APP E R's 
Boanpin seno rox Youns Lavizs. 


Here: they were due wn inte a parlour, ornament- 
ed with various pieces of needle-work, drawings, 
muſioal- inſtruments, & c. &. They were re- 
ceived by the governeſs herſelf, a little plain wo- 
man, with a dirty - ſkin,' matted locks, and de- 
ranged head · dreſs, accompanied by her daughter, 
a beauty at all points, in the r of the 
mode, and a pretty delicate girl of fourtcen, 
Miſs Clara Eton, to whom Mr. Franklin Was 
guardian. Tt 

Previous to that gentleman's leaving London 
far the ſummer ſeaſon, he called to ſee his young 
ward, and prevent her wiſhes 3 the coach was 
loaded with finery, and every kind of preſents 
ſuitable to her age and the hilarity of her diſpoſi- 
tion; when thoſe had been ſeparately examined 
and admired, Miſs Franklin reminded her bro- 

_ ther of their intended inquiries . the 
ſohool they had paſſed. 

Mrs. Napper aſſured them Me. Puffardo was a 
predigious godd. ſort of a man, mighty clever, 
and-accompliſhed ; that he had a vaſt number of 
r and) as that been were very rea- 2 


1 What! ; 


. 


9 
5 


What his particular qualifications were, indeed 
Mrs. Napper could not tell, for the beſt of all poſ- 
-fible reaſons : She had never heard of them. 
But though either above or below a ſingle qua- 
lification himſelf, he kept uſhers, and taught 
every thing; that is to ſay, he had fixty boys, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of ſometimes. two, and 
oſtener one, If thoſe uſhers, he inſtructed them in 
The Claftics, French, N 
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Writing, . © *-Arithmnetie, 
Algebra, ___ Mathematics, _ 
Geography, Trigonometry, 
Geometry, And all logical ſciences, 


. Aſtronomy, 3 . . 
In ſhort, the difficulty would be to fay what 
might not be learnt at Mr. Poffardo's ſchool : the 
lift which Mrs. Napper preſented Mr. Franklin, 
con one of his own cards, induced him to order 
the carriage there, and Clara Elton, at her ear- 
neſt requeſt, accompanied her guardian and Miſs 
Franklin to 5 | | 
unn, nY 
The ſervant rang at the front gate, but the key 
of that was miſlaid, it not being cuſtomary to 
open it on common occaſions; Mr „Franklin was 

therefore obliged to enter by a back way, through 
a large court or play-ground, where, as he paſſed, 
an object not only ſtruck his eye, but arreſted his 
attention ſo much, that he ſuffered the ladies to 
paſs on without bin. 
This was a tall, thin, overgrowh lad, with 
dark uncombed hair, a face ſo begtimed with dirt, 
that it was not poffible to diſtinguiſh his features 3 
a coat with a ſſeeve and a half; a black waiſtcoat 
pinned over; both were without buttonè, an 
too big; an old leather pair of breeches; ſtock- 
'ings of different colours, full of holes, and about 
His heels; his toes bare, but of hisſhoes, and a 
#5 | B 3 | £ very 
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very ragged dirty .ſhirt ; he was jerking ſtones 
over the wall, and gave Mr. Franklin a very un- 
favourable” idea, not only of himſelf, but the 
place where ſo deplorable an object dwelt. -- 


Mr. Puffardo being apprized of the entrance 


of ſtrangers, now appeared, and having glanced 


his eye at their elegant carriage, paid his compli- 


. 


— 


ments with a mixture of pomp and ſervility, oh- 
PIE] Miſs Franklin, though her brother was 
too much engaged immediately to attend to it. 
He led the way into a handſome parlour, where 
a fide-window looked into the yard through which 
they had paſſed ; and Mr. Franklin had his cu- 
rioſity again excited by the ſame ragged object. 
Mr. Puffardo was, Mrs. Napper ſaid, a prodi- 
gious clever man; he was, in truth, about as 
well qualified to ſuperintend the education of youth 
me herſelf was for the ſame office to young 
adies. - „„ 
His wife, on whom he had beſtowed his delec- 
table perſon for the ſake of a trifling ſum of mo- 
ney, ſaved by dint of the parſimony of a former 
huſband, was what is vulgarly termed a hard- 
working woman, and acquitted herſelf very de- 
cently in every part of the houſe in that cha- 
racter; but as it very unfortunately happened, 
that Mr. Puffardo now thought proper to be very 
genteel; and, as the good woman's talents did 
not lay that way, her deficiency on one hand, 
and his capacity on the other, were often produc- 
tive of jars, which loudly interrupted the harmo- 
ny, of the married ſtate ; but though Mrs. Puffar- 


do was leſs in praQtice of the graces than was per- 


fectly agreeable to her. ſpouſe, ſhe had her griev- 
ances, and Mr. Puffardo had his defects; he 
was ſo totally inattentive to the grand point that 
tempted his lady to beſtow on him her perſon and 
fortune, and fo void of tenderneſs for her, | the * EI 


* 0 3 8 c 0 — | ! 
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ſucceeded by contempt. 
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ſhe naturally concluded he beſtowed it on ſome 


other more happy object; ſhe was therefore ex- 
tremely jealons of her charming ſpouſe. 

Mr. Puffardo had no pretenſions even to a to- 
lerable education; for three things he was parti- 


cularly remarkable, undaunted impudence, a Iy- 


ing tongue, and a vindictive ſpirit. 


But however deficient he might be in real me- 


Tit, however ill qualified, to the credit of the age 
be it ſpoken, he had arrived in a very few years 


to the dignity he now enjoyed, viz. to be maſter. 


of a large boarding-ſchogl : with ſuch ſucceſs, 
and ſuch talents, he could not avoid being ex- 
tremely well with himſelf, and he was, moreover, 
great gallantry. àEð„5 | | 
Miſs Franklin was a fine woman, of thirty- 


to the utter diſpleaſure of his lady, a perſon of 


five, according to her own reckoning ; her bro- 
ther, indeed, made her forty ; but he was old, 
and his memory might poffibly deceive him. Se 
was, beſides,” a learned lady, and a patroneſs of 

literature. She was acquainted with the dead 

languages, and her underſtanding was fo. truly 
maſculine, that ſhe held her own ſex in con- 
tempt ; and it was to very few of the other ſhe 


afforded her eſteem. 2 


A ſchoolmaſter ſhould be a ſcholar 


courſe with her on her favourite topic was quickly 


- % 


Poor Puffardo had never been ſo 'enabatraſſed; 


he knew nothing of hiſtory, ancient or modern ; 
was as unacquainted with authors as with. lan- 
guages; and the whole depth of his talents lay- 
ing in the mere limber of his tongue, he, unu- 
fual as it was, felt himſelf confounded ;© but 
REEL. . 2Z20ounds 


Franklin concluded Mr. Puffardo was one, and 
immediately ſtarted a learned ſubject; her afto- 
niſhment to find him incapable of holding a diſ- 


mw 
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zZounds ! it was but a woman, ſure he could talk 
to a woman; calling therefore all the bombaſt 
He was maſter of to his aid, he conſtrued the fi- 
lent contempt and ſatirical turn of the lady's 
countenance into an attention to his wit, and 
flattered himſelf ſhe would loſe all remembrance 
of his ignorance in the fulſome compliments he 
Was paying her perſon. | = 
In the midit of a very fine ſpeech he had 
taken her hand, which, to ſay the truth, was a 
very fine one, in a gallant way, peculiar to him- 
ſelf, when he was interrupted. 

Mr. Franklin's obſervations from the window 
were accompanied by Miſs Elton's; ſtill the 
ragged boy Was in view; at length, a ſhrill 
female voice, from a waſh-houſe on the oppoſite 
ſide the yard, bawled out Mumps ! Mumps! 
ſaid a little pert fellow, ſon to the miſtreſs, as he 
ran acroſs the yard: Momp, echoed a Black, in 
an old livery coat, who was cleaning ſhoes 3 and 
Mumps, ſaid a tall freſh-coloured pretty young 
man, who entered at that moment, and whom 
the ragged boy immediately, very uncivilly 
| knocked down, regardleſs of the diſorder into 
which he threw a mighty well dreſſed head of 
hair, a killing ſcarlet coat, and a white ſattin 

tambour waiſtcoat, ' ' © | | 


The proſtrate beau made no attempt to riſe ; 
and Mumps, as they called him, was walking 
very. compoſedly away, when his eyes met thoſe 
of Miſs Eſton : Mr. Franklin was again aſto- 
niſhed by a low bow from him, returned with 
crimſoned checks, and her very beſt curtſey, 
from Clara. 


"a o 


By this time a ſtout, thick, vulgar looking 
woman made her appearance in the yard, with 
her arms up to the elbows in ſuds; her rage was *' 
great, her voice exalted, and the looks ſhe gave 


1 88 


JUVENILE INDISCRE TIONS. | 8 9 
poor Mumps were baneful; ſhe aſſiſted the pretty | 
youth to rife, and vowed to have Mumps turned 


out of doors that inftant 3 to effect which ſhe 
burſt into the parlour. | 


It was Mrs. Puffardo. 

If her anger were excited at what had 
the yard, what muſt ſhe feel at the fight pot 
held m the parlour ! . 

There fat her Cara Spoſa, looking earneſlly i in 
the face of a very handſome, though not a young, 
woman, whoſe hand he had at that 1 very 
gallantly ſeized. 

Heavens] what an injury! 

HFuſſy ! bawled the inſulted wife, what pufi- 
nefs have you with my huſband? Oh ! you 
villam, will you never leave off your tricks; 
but Pl! teach the creature to come under my own 
roof, to rob an honeſt woman of her due. 

This threat was no ſooner uttered, than the 
dame advanced to put it in execution. Miſs 
Elton ſcreamed; Mr. Franklin, alarmed at his 
ſiſter's danger, advanced likewiſe, and Mr. Puf- 
fardo ſhrunk to the other fide of the room. Miſs 
Franklin, the innocent cauſe of the miſchief, 

however, ſat very compoſedly, and, finiſhing her 
pinch of ſnuff with great philoſophy, begged her 
brother not to interrupt the converſation 3 a ma- 
trimonial duet was what ſhe ſeldom was treated 
with, and it being perfectly novel, it Was very 
agreeable.” 5 
By the time the lady had uttered this, Mrs. 
Puffardo, awed by the looks and manners of Mr. 
Franklin, and obſerving the elegant carriage in 
waiting, had began to recolle& herſelf, and turn- 
ing all her fury on her huſband, attempted an a- 

pology, half palliating er own violence, and * 
u him. 
ear me, Nla'am, Fm very forry, but I'm 

B 5 J | 3 4172 
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ſure it's, a marcy I keep my ſenſes ; 3 be- 
tween one thing and another, and indeed it's a 
ſad thing to have ſuch a huſband ; here now 
that ragamufhn that juſt now knocked down Mr. 
Holcombe, he "wa" him in ſpite of my teeth ; an 
impudent ſcouhdrel, that has not a rag to cover 
him, or a bit of bread to put in his mouth, but 
what we give him out of charity. He makes no- 
thing of telling me he wont. I did but order 
him to get up a tub of coals for the waſner women, 
and, would you believe it, he downright refuſed 
me. 

Miſs Elton wept. Mr. Franklin's looks diſco- 

vered contempt for the ſpeaker, and Miſs. Frank- 
lin had again recourſe to her ſnuff-box, and then, 
with a ſatyrical caſt of countenance, proteſted ſhe 
did not wonder at Mrs. Puffardo's ill humour ; 
ſhe. could not think how any man could feel cha- 
ritably diſpoſed towards an object who would not 
fetch coals; and it was a ſhame a eee 
commands ſhould be diſputed. 
Mr. Puffardo thus condemned, took his part 
in the converſation; he declared it was not his 
fault the fellow was kept; he had lately been ve- 
ry unfortunate in his-uſhers, and obliged to make 
uſe of him as an aſſiſtant. 

What ! interrupted Mr. Franklin, that ob- 3 
er was he your afſiſtant; can he be capa- = 


Sir, anſwered the ſchoolmaſter, felling with % 
the idea of his own, conſequence, that young man 
was educated here, and though Fay it, is as good A 
a clafficat ſcholar, and writes as fine a hand as 4 
any lad in 8 | 4 

ood God ! exclaimed Mr. Franklin, by 

What accident is he then become the object of 
ſuch charity ? 

As to that, ſaid Mrs. Poffardo, let him be „„ —— 
ver — 


ed, but he was ſo angry 


— 
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ver ſo clever, he is à nuiſance to the ſchool ; all 
his ſpite is levelled againſt poor dear Mr. Hol- 
Pha a young gentleman that is'a gentleman, 
and one that has always paid and can ſtill pay a 
good price for civility 3 and only cauſe when he 
paſſed for Sir Harry, forſooth, they was cronies, 
and ſince he has been o out, he does not 
like to keep ſuch beggarly company; but out of 
the houſe he ſhall go; PFlkwever keep a vagabond 
to knock a gentleman down. | 

Had he really the impudence to ſtrike Billy? 
aſks the huſband. I'll turn him out this inſtant 3 ; 
and away went the ſchoolmaſter. 

Pl give him a blefling at parting, however 
ſaid his wife, as ſne waddled after him. 

A bleſſed ſeminary this, ſaid Miſs Franklin; 
but what's the matter with you, Clara? 

This called Mr. Franklin's attention to his 
ward, whoſe tears were flowing: he aſked if ſhe 
knew the young man. 

Oh ! Sir, anſwered the lovely girl, ſobbing, it 
is poor Henry Dellmore, the youth whoſe: miſ- 
fortune it was to be the inſtrument of Mr. Dell- 
more's fraud. I begged my papa to do ſome- 
thing for him when the wicked woman abſcond- 


Perhaps, Clara, you intend, ſaid Mr. Franklin, 
to aſſiſt him yourſelf when you are of age. 
Oh! certainly, poor fellow; it is not three 
years ago when thoſe people pretended to idolize 
him; he was ſhewn as the credit of their ſchook3. 


and at Mrs. Napper's we were all ready to quar- 
rel about being his partner at every ball, though, . 


poor fellow, when he had his own abe he al- 
ways ſclected me; and, I am ſure, if he had 
been really my grandfather s he ir, he would have 

been very mg to me, pee my On died i in- 


el 17 ' Torts 


If he writes ſo well, brother, I want an ama- 
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ſolvent, as you know, Sir, he would have done, 
had the diſcovery not been made. e 
Perhaps, ſaid Mr. Franklin, very gravely, if 
you had not fo very ſevere and hard-hearted a 
guardian, you would have ſolicited his favour for 
this unfortunate youth. =» 
Ah ! Sir, cried the bluſhing Clara, I feel your 
re proof, and intreat your pardon. I have no ex- 
cuſe for my thoughtleſs conduct but my ill-ſuccefs 
with my father, though the miſeries of the poor 
youth, which we are continually told of, ought to 
have encouraged me as much as your known 
benevolence. - 35 


nuenſis, ſaid Miſs Franklin. 


At this inſtant Mr. Puffardo entered, followed 


by his Rib, whoſe appearance was as much changs 
ed as her countenance. F 


This lady, for having now on a white livette, 
ſhe muſt be fo called, was a ſhort thick red-hair- 
ed perſon, about fifty years old. When ſhe firſt 


made her entree into the parlour, ſhe had direct- 


ly come from the waſh-houſe, where, indeed, 


ſhe was always a capital performer, and where, 
as ſhe found herſelf moſt at home, ſhe was gene- 
rally better humoured than any where elſe; but 
her ſpirits had not been a little ruffled by the abo- 


minable impudence of poor Mumps, who had 


actually refuſedꝭ as ſhe had truly repreſented, to 


affiſt the miſerable Black, dreſſed with their red 
and brown livery, in bringing firing to the waſh- 
| houſe. For this offence he had faſted ; and tho? 


he had, from the time Mr. Puffardo condeſcend- 


ed to keep him out of charity, been ſuffered to 


fave them a writing-uſher, he grew ſo proud and 


ſo obſtinate, and, withal, had ſo much manual 5 

ſtrength, it was not in their power to keep him 
in the ſubjection which their vain-glorious 3 = 

| 8 . made 5, 
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made due to the affectation of benevolence; they 
therefore now wiſhed to rid themſelves of one 
who indicated no little propenſity to deſpiſe them. 
In this diſpoſition, a ſmaller matter than that of af- 
fronting the young gentleman, who was a gentle- 
man, and could ftill pay for genteel treatment, as 


his father kept a punch-houſe in Jamaica, and 


whoſe ſelf was the aſſemblage of every thing pret- 


ty, would have procured the diſmiſſion of Mumps 


from the academy. | 
Mrs. Puffardo was not informed that her huſ- 
band had company, and ran in, as I ſaid, with- 
out attending to appearance. | | 
She had on an old dark cotton gown, over 


which was a dirty white bed-gown, with a quan- 


tity of coloured handkerchiefs tied over her head 
and neck; her ſleeves were tucked up above her 
elbows, and her check apron was reeking with 

_ Miſs Franklin's eye, ever capacious in viewing 
matters to afford her ſubject for that contempt and 


- ridicule which ſhe felt for the unlearned and illite- 


rate, took in the whole of her figure; and ſhe 
enjoyed the abſurdity of her behaviour. | 
When Mrs. Puffardo quitted the parlour, her 


| huſband failed not to remonſtrate on her folly, 


and having explained the buſineſs, as well as ex- 
aggerated the conſequence of their gueſt, pre- 


 vailedon her to leave to him the affair of turning 


out Mumps, and to make ſome alteration in her 
dreſs; as to his own, he obſerved it required none, 
he had fortunately juſt come from under the hair- 
dreſſer's hands. It was his conſtant practice to 
walk out every evening, either with Billy Hol- 
combe, or ſome other of the lads the lateſt under 


his care, for the laudable purpoſe of ſtaring every 
modeſt female out of countenance that was ſo un- 
lucky as to fall in their way. e 


* * . 8 he 
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On ſuch an occaſion, it was not likely ſo ſmart 
a fellow would negleQ to ornament his perſon ; 
no, his hair was nicely crimped, powdered, and 
curled, not indeed with a plaitcd tail, like Billy's, 
but round, and feathered at top, in imitation of a 
clerical beau; it was, in fact, poor Mr. Puffardo's 
particular misfortune that this ſpruce taſte of his 
Was not more than imitation ; his ambition was to 
have, By the Rev. Mr. Puffardo and aſſiſtants“ 
added to The Academy ;” but it ſomehow hap- 
pened, tho! Mr. Puffardo carried very marketable 
commodities to pave his way into the church, ſuch _ 
as a competent ſtock of aſſurance, and ſelf-ſuffici- 
3 ency, he did not ſucceed ; for the prelate to whom 
be applied for orders was troubled with conſcienti- 
N us ſcruples, and therefore would neither hear nor 
| feel the heavy arguments offered by the pedagogue. 
This diſappointment Puffardo kept to himfelf, 
but his dreſs, though vaſtly ſmart m that way, 
always betrayed his private wiſhes; and he was 
on ſuch delightful terms with himſelf, that he 
never ſaw the miniſter of the pariſh aſcend the 
pulpit, without making private compariſons be- 
tween his own abilities and that of the officiating 
clergyman 3. that thoſe compariſons terminated in 
his own favour I need not ſay; and they were 
eiuer followed by a figh of regret, at the bar put 
to his ſhewing himſelf to advantage, by the ob- 
ſtinate prelate before- mentioned. e LO? 
. While the lady was retired to dreſs, her huſ- 
band deſcended from the ſteps into the yard, or- 
dering Mumps to be ſummoned, in a voice which 
he intended ſhould convey to the gueſts in the 
parlour an idea of his extreme importance, and 
fill his own people with fear and trembling.— 
Moumps, faid the little pert maſter, who called 
Mrs. Puffardo mama. Momp, repeated the 
Black; and Mumps was echoed from every 
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quarter; but Billy Holcombe did not then favour 
them with his voice, that elegant youth being 
under the immediate care of the cook-maid, who 
was plaſtering his face with vinegar and brown 
paper. 

Mumps was called till the walls reverberated 
the ſound; he was ſought after from the garret to 

the duſi-hole ; ; no Mumps could be found. 

Mr. Franklin's coachman ſaid he ſaw a ragged 
young man paſs the carriage haſtily 3 that he was 
in tears ; that he took, the road to Eondon, and 
walked very faſt. . 

Mr. Puffardo meant to exhibit to all oreſent the 
pride of power, and the tyranny of a full purſe; 
his mean heart ſwelled with the imaginary tri- 
umph of turning an amiable orphan from the mi- 
ſerable ſhelter of his inhoſpitable roof; and whol- 
ly occupied by thoſe ideas, he longed to cloſe his 
gates againſt poor Mumps. 

But when the vain boaſter found that, though 
| friendleſs, pennyleſs, and deſtitute, the object of 
his malice had himſelf f. n him, diſappoint- 
ment took place of his upſtart pride; and, as he 
could not indulge it, his thoughts took another 
turn equally mortifying. 

He now recolleQed the great ſervice the lad 
haq; been of to his ſchool, and that with no ſmall 
regret, as he aQually was a very clever young 
man 3 it immediately occured to him that ſupply- 
ing the place he had for ſome time filled would be 
attended with great difficulty and expence; turn- 
ing ſullenly in with thoſe ideas on his mind, he 
met his wife coming to meet bim. Mr. Puffardo 
had, in common with many other lords of the 
creation, a whim of laying to his wife the credit 
of every event that turned to the diſadvantage of 
their affairs, and ſo, vice verſa, taking to him- 
Alf the merit of thoſe that had a ee 68 
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in this inſtance, he ſunk the memory of all his 


own ill- uſage, and remembered only hers. 


- 80, Madam, you have thrown a good hundred 


a- year out of our pockets, faid he, his ſmall grey 
eyes twinkling their ſpiteful venom in her face. 


Mrs. Puffardo was tinder; a fpark would ſet 


her at any time in a blaze, and her ſpirits not be- 
ing in the greateſt harmony at the preſent inſtant, 
as reflection had not quite reconciled her to the 
circumſtance of the hand, ſhe immediately re- 
torted. : | 
What, by interrupting your converſation with 
the woman ! as ſhe followed him into the par- 
lour. And here, in praiſe of the extrerfte pru- 
dence of this happy pair, I muſt do them the juſ- 
tice to ſay, they exceeded moſt people in the con- 
venient art of covering their private rancour with 
out ward fmiles, whenever it was their intereſt ſo 
to do. By the time Mr. Puffardo's face became vi- 
ſible to the Franklins, a total change of features 
had taken place; and his lady profited by his ex- 
ample fo much, that ſhe accoſted Miſs Franklin 
with great civility. 1 
That lady was eaſy enough of acceſs when ſhe 
could be diverted at the folly of the ignorant : if 
their vulgarity diſguſted, the novelty of ſuch cha- 
racters amuſed her; and, as ſhe mingled a mo- 
derate quantity of ſatire in her obſervations, Mrs. 
Puffardo was a ſubject on whom ſhe juſt now choſe 
to exerciſe her tatents; ſhe fell in love with Mrs. 
Puffardo's mantua-maker ; never faw any thing 


fit like her white livete ; admired the dowdy cap 


ſhe had on, and was charmed with her manage- 
ment of the waſh. | | | 


So powerful is flattery, that even the vixen diſ- 
. poſition of Mrs. Puffardo was allured by it; ſhe 


had actually forgotten the manceuvre of the hand; 


ticular 


and was on the point of being drawn into a par- 
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ticular hiſtory of her wardrobe and ceconomy, 
when, unfortunately, Miſs Franklin, in offering 
her ſnuff-box, diſplayed a beautiful white round 
arm, which, contraſted with her own, was the 
more tormenting, as ſhe had the vexation to per- 
ceive her huſband's eyes at that moment fixed on 
the ſame attractive object. - 
This was too much; it revived her jealouſy, 
and filled her with rage; yet, in conformity to 
the precaution I before mentioned, which ſhe ne- 
ver, but on the moſt provoking occaſions, ſuch 
as the ſituation in which ſhe had this morning de- 
tected her huſband, forgotten, Mrs. Puffardo 
aroſe, and, with a ſmile, ſaid, My love, I be- 
leve Iam wanted; the ſmile was one which her 
huſband perfectly underſtood, and it was anſwer- 
ed by him with a Very well, my dear, in the 
ſame by tone, as ſhe abruptly. quitted the room. 
Mr. Puffardo had been amufing Mr. Franklin 
with anecdotes of Mumps, while his ſiſter was di- 
verting herſelf with his wife: deprived of ſuch an 
inexhauſtible ſource of ridicule, ſne now turned 
to another, not in the leaſt. deſpairing of being 
equally entertained by the huſband ; but curioſity 
overpowered ſatire, and ſhe earneſtly liſtened to 
his diſcourſe, when ſhe found he was giving a 
hiſtory of Mumps, which, as it is the beſt we.can 
at preſent impart to our readers, we give in the 
words of a perſon who boldly. undertook to qualify 
youth for all ſituations in life.  - 
Why, Sir, : this here boy, Mumps, as We call 
him, was placed with me by Mrs. Dellmore as 
her own ſon, and, to be ſure, I thought nothing 
to the contrary, not I, though Iam not eaſily de- 
ceived neither; her huſband died before the old 
gentleman, Sir Henry, ſo ſhe never was a lady 3 
dlc ſquare- toes did not like the match ; indeed I 
b «don't know how he ſhould, ſhe had not a ſtülling 
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to her fortune ; ſhe boaſted of her family, indeed, 
but, Lord, as I fay, what fignifies family, that's 
all a mere hum ; any man may ſpend a fortune, 
but give me the man that gets one, he's the man 
for my money. Well, the old gentleman made 
a cramp fort of a will ; there he gave Mrs. Dell- 
more all the eſtate till her ſon came of age; if he 
died a minor, Madam had not a farthing; the 


eſtate went to his daughter, one Mrs. Elton. 


Well, Mrs. Dellmore pretended to go to France 


for her health; why, Lord, 'twas all a ſham ; 
her own boy died, and God knows where ſhe 
picked up this ſcoundrel, but however, nobody. 
ſo much as ſuſpected the cheat: well, home ſhe 
came, and her ſon, as ſhe called him, with her, 
and a friend of mine recommended him to me. 
The woman behaved pretty enough to us, Ican't 
ſay but ſne did, and we could do no leſs than be 
civil in our turns to her and Sir Henry, as we 


thought him. Well, Sir, at laſt, the murder 


came out, as the ſaying is; ſome how or ſome 


how, one of her own ſervants blabbed ; the thing 
was proved ; Madam went off, and the impoſter 


was left on my hands; could not ſo much as fix 


his pariſn; however, Sir, I am an independent 
man. I thought, thinks I, whatever is, is right, 


as Addiſon ſays ;-*twill be an act of charity to keep 


the boy; ſo there, what does I do, but begged 


all my younkers old clothes for him; but he was 
ſuch a conceited, pragmatical fellow, there was 


no ſach thing as keeping him within bounds ; no- 
thing would ſerve him but viſiting the boys at 


breakings-up; he ſaid they invited him; they 


might and they might not; however, I thought it 
was a liberty unbecoming a mere beggar to take; 


indeed it was from that circumſtance we firſt call- 


ed him Mumps, but we could not break him f JH: = 
it till his clothes was too bad to get him admits” 


* 
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tance any where ; and fince that, here I wanted 
him to wear a livery, juſt when we had company, 
or went out in form, and that, as 1 told him, it 
would be a means of clothing him, and I would 
have put him a bit of lace to his hat; but, Lord, 
not he, he ſcorned to be adviſed, though, as I 
told him, it was all for his good; and from that 
time he has behaved as you have ſeen. I have 
no doubt but the fellow will come to be hanged. 
If J am not miſtaken, that is the very young lady 
he would have wronged of her inheritance. Iam 
ſure, Miſs, I am heartily glad juſtice took place. 
Mr. Franklin aſked a few other queſtions, nof, 
to Mr. Puffardo's extreme mortification, about 
his terms; he, indeed, no longer remembered 
the -bufineſs that brought him to the academy. 
To David Malton his purſe he reſolved ſhould be 
properly open; but Mumps, his misfortunes, his 
ſituation, his diſtreſs, and, above all, his inno- 
cence, engroſſed the * ſoul of compaſſion in 
Mr. Franklin, his fiſter, and ward ; they took a 
ql lenre,, luck e to Mrs. 1 e 
. 5 5 
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Ms Elton, father to Miſs Clara, was, 3 
time he married Sir Henry Dellmore's daughter, 
an American merchant, in extenſive and flouriſh- 
ing .circumſtances : he received with his 1 = 
fortune of twelve thouſand pounds. 

- <4 Henry Dellmore was a man. of liberal 1 
and his daughter the aſſemblage of delicacy, ge- 
neroſity and goodneſs ; her mind, page + had 

1996, FereQ the a0van{age of a rde bias 5 the 
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had not learnt how immaterial to a fine lady it 
was in what manner her huſband conducted his. 
li affairs, provided her jointure was ſecure, and her 
1 ſeparate allowance regularly paid. Mr. Elton's 
not having landed property to ſettle on Miſs Dell- 
more was no objection to their alliance. 
| If, Sir, ſaid ſhe to her father, I ſubmit the pro- 
11 tection of my honour and perſon to Mr. Elton, 
| are not thoſe depoſits of infinite more conſequence 
| «than. my fortune? What ſeparate intereſt can I 
Poſſibly have from the man of my choice? 
The only objeQtion to this noble confidence, 
419 returned Sir Henry, is the poſſibility of miſad- 
1 venture in trade, which the firſt men in the mer- 
cantile line are ſubject to; in that caſe, without 
any real fault on the part of Mr. Elton, you might 
| live to regret a deviation from the cuſtom moſt 
11 prudent people chooſe to adhere to. | 
Oh! Sir, cried Miſs Dellmore, - ſhould I not in 
| that caſe ſhare the fate of my huſband? on the 
1 contrary, if he continues proſperous, will not the 
i 3 fortune which your paternal (generoſity. beſtows on 
lf 1 me, when put into the hands of a man whoſe 
4 commerce is as extenſive as his principles are 
good, be a means ef adding to his powers a- 
broad, as much as I flatter myſelf his happy wife 
will be his pleaſure at home'? _. | 
Sir Henry was not famous for arguments that 
would vanquiſh the pleas of confidence and ho- 
nour; he was, 'befides, very fond of his 3 
ter, and, conſequently, a partial admirer of 
ſentiments; the match was concluded; the la- 
Ad y's fortune paid down even to the Shandean jerk 
olf the laſt guinea, without a ſingle doubt on the 
part of the daughter, or regret on that of the fa- _ 
ther; and, to this I muſt add, that the mer- 
5 hant, charmed as he was with this open-heartetl ES 
act, would have received the lacy with equal | 
S653 5 ftrat mm 
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diters; but his affairs were too cxtenfive 


and offers of credit to any amount, but'a blow 
Vas ſtruck that rendered him incapable of enter 
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rapture had ſhe been deſtitute of the golden con- 
comitants to happineſs. 
Sir Henry Dellmore did not live to ſee his 
beloved daughter experience a reverſe of her firſt. 
happy proſpects; it was not till after his death 
that the troubles which occaſioned the mournful 
diſmemberment of the Britiſh empire commenced. 

Mr. Elton's property, to a large amount, hap- 
pened unfortunately to be in the hands of perſons. 
whoſe principles were at any rate to obtain riches. 
they had the ſagacity to foreſee that public ruin 
would be their-private benefit, and rebellion a 
ſpunge that would rub out all accounts with their 
correſpondents-on this fide the Atlantic. I need 
not add how well thofe plans ſucceeded. Mr. 

Elton's known probity ee him the reſpect 
and compaſſion of his fellow- citizens, but the 
would not anfwer the payment of thoſe bills, ma- 


ny of them accepted from the e Ame 
ricans. 


Mr. Elton beeame a bankrupt: 1 - 
Mrs. Elton broken-hearted: - and- EP? gen | 
ſcrutinize-into the wiſe diſpenſations of the Ki 
of Kings? This unfortunate couple, who ha 


been married twelve years without being bleſſed: | 


with a pledge of their affeQions, an heir to their 
then proſperous fortunes, now, in the hour of 
their calamity, had the grief of ſeeing a child, 


not leſs dear for the unpropitious feafon of its 


birth, involved in their poverty, in their mis- 
fortunes. I 


The unhappy bankrupt's effects enabled him 
in the end to pay the full demand of all his cre- 


to be 7 


ſoon ſettled; he inftantly obtained his cerfit 


of his inward woes 
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His wife was in a rapid decline, and himſelf, 


from the grief and fatigue of attending on her, 


as well as vexation on account of his circum- 
ſtances, likewiſe in ill health; the little Clara, 
their mutual darling, was the only earthly thing 
that claimed the attention of the miſerable pair, 
but nothing could ſave the mother's life; ſhe died 
when her infant had not turned her third year. 
The canker-worm of grief had eat. its way 
into the inmoſt receſſes of Mr. clton's heart; 
but while his ſoul turned from all that the world 


could give to the grave of his Clara, her laſt 
words, „Be careful of my child,” rung from 
thence in hollow ſounds on his ears. Reluctant- 
ly, with deep and bitter groans, he. left the ſa- 


cred repoſitory of love and friendſhip, the ſpot 


more enviable to him than a palace, that con- 


tained the remains of his wife, placed the child 


at a cheap boarding-ſchool, near the houſe where 
her mother had removed for the air, and accepteꝗ 
the place of firſt clerk to Meſſrs. Franklin, B 5 


* 


geſs, and Leveſage. 5 4 1. 


de eee any peqppiary. obligetions, 
though many o 


- 


circumſtances. een. 
Silent, haughty, and reſerved, he diſcharged 


with fidelity and exactneſs the duties of his ſta- 
tion, but his lips were ever cloſed, on the ſubject 
n and his heart was inaeceffible 


; ellow-citizens 
would have gladly contributed to the eaſe of his 


the approach of kindneſs; over his e | 
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would indulge in a luxury of grief ; and, while 


with flowing eyes and agonizing ſighs he marked 


the reſemblance of each feature to his loſt wife, 


he fervently prayed that God would take the dear 
object of his love and care (before be fell a victim 
to the ſame grief that had deſtroyed her mother) 
out of the unkind, the unfeeling world. | 

Mr. Elton's health would not long permit him 
- to continue the full diſcharge of his duty, yet 
Mr. Franklin would not hear of his relinquiſhing 
his place for an avowed reaſon, which the world 


allowed to be ſheer wiſdom, viz. that he could not 


have it ſo well ſupplied by another perſon ; but 


he had a ſtronger private one, which the world 


would not, perhaps, have been ſo partial to, 
namely, an irrefiſtible impulſe, that ſought alli- 
ance with unmerited affliction wherever he met 
it ; the pride of heart, which, carried to the ex- 


ceſs it was in Mr. Elton, rendered him a ſacred, a 


reſpectable object of compaſſion to Mr. Franklin, 
though it would have excited diſguſt in many 
\_ Others ; and he ſeized with an avidity, conceiv- 

able only to hearts like his own, on every occa- 


ſion to adminiſter relief with the utmoſt delicacy 


to the grief, as well as the circumſtances of the 


unfortunate Mr. Elton, whoſe health decreafing _ 
daily, and whoſe own inward prognoſtics being 
of the moſt fatal ſort, he, by degrees ſoftened! in 


his. reſerve and concern for his child, conquered 


the inflexibility of his — 


to implore the favour and protection of the bene- 


volent Mr. Franklin for the young orphan (as ſhe 


ſoon muſt be) whom he had ſent for to his lodg- 
_ ings purpoſely to preſent to him. 1 dr 


Clara dropped her pretty curtſey, and was re- 
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ceived without a fingle word to the arms and af- 


fedtions of the good banker. 


* 


3 


a ſtamp 


Ms 
< 


No, Mr. Franklin did not ſpeak, neither yas | 
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a ſtamp neceſſary to bind bm to the performance 
of a promiſe; but Mr. Elton's ſoul retired with 
Joy within itſelf ; it aſpired with confidence and 
gratitude to the manſion where his wife now liv- 
ed; it anticipated the approach of that moment 
which would reunite them, when he might ſay, 


I am come to thee, my Clara, but I have not left 


thy child unprotected. 

A ſilence of ſome moments enſued 1 3" was 
broken by Mr. Franklin, who, in faultering ac- 
cents, vegged Mr. Elton to compoſe his mind in 
the peaceful ſecurity of all his wiſhes. 

The very next day a diſcovery of a moſt im- 
portant nature was made; the younger brother 
of Mrs. Elton had left an heir, who was in reali- 
ty dead, notwithſtanding his widow had conceal- 
ed it, and impoſed a child on the family as heir 


to the Dellmore title and eſtate; one of thoſe 


eoncerned in the fraud made the diſcovery, and 
the lady abſoonded ; a decree was obtained in fa- 
vour of Clara Elton, as being the heireſs to her 
couſin, two days only before her fdther's death, 
who continued to requeſt Mr. Franklin's guar- 
dianſfiip to her perſon : as to her fortune, ſhe be- 


vame a ward of Chanc 


he e the boarding | 
ſs Ekon was placed at her mo- 


Mrs. Napper, 
ſchoot where- 


ther's death, and where ſhe yet continued, was a 


rſon Who, for the ſake of 3 undertook- 
-edneation + of young ladies at a very low- 

3 ſhe took littte care of her pupils, and leſs 
des own character and eireumſtances; ſle was, 
what ſome people call, natured, that is, ſne 


vas always ready for a patty of pleaſure, and in 


high ſpirits while it laſtedi She had two dJavgh- 
ters, pretty n che world's eye, and perfect eau. 
ties in her 6. 8 
* News GENS in ths nature of things fob | 
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as the Miſs Nappers were fully ſenſible of their 


charms, and, as they were ladies who conſidered 


the keeping a ſchool as a mode of life infinitely 
beneath their merits, and conſequently choſe to 


diveſt their pretty heads of all care about getting 


an honeſt livelihood, their pride, indolence, and 
extravagance, were, indeed, added to their mo- 


ther's thoughtleſs and indolent turn, greatly ac- 


celerating her ruin. 


Mrs. Napper was poſſeſſed of a great deal of 


low cunning, and paid her court to the paſſions 


of the children under her care with ſuch ſucceſs, ' 
that they were in general very fond of her, with- 
out knowing why; and little Clara having been 


ſo early left motherleſs, knew no other perſon, 


- her father excepted, on whom to laviſh the fond- 


neſs and ſenſibility which her heart abounded 
with ; ſhe was, indeed, ſuch an amiable little 


creature, that it was impoffible to avoid loving 


her; and Mrs. Napper as well as her daughters, 
always made her a kind of pet. 


When therefore the fortune ſue was 8 


and uncontroulable heireſs to, became known to 


the governeſs and her family, they were all moſt 


aſſiduouſly bent on cultivating the affections of a 
young creature with whoſe amiable and ductile 
_ diſpoſition they were ſo perfectly acquainted, and 
to whoſe brilliant fortune they looked with hope 
and expeQation. E 4 


As thoſe plans commenced at the inſtant Chara 
was loling her only natural friend, it is not to be 


wondered at that the incteaſing profeſſions of af- 

fection, and the attentive kindneſs of Mrs. Nap- 
| ; ke an impreflion 

on her young mind not eaſily eraſed. . 


per and her daughters ſhould make 


where ſhe might be taught accompliſhments, and 
l C RR make” 


beauty to be an uſeful member of the community, 
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[i make connexions more ſuitable to her deſtined 
1 rank in life; but the ſlighteſt hint of a removal 


[ff affected her fo much, that he, who was the ſoul 
1 of friendly attachments himſelf, could not help 
3 it applauding her affection for the family that had 
1 brought her up, and conſented to her remaining 
i” at Eaſt Sheen, where he directed proper maſters 
to attend her, that ſhe might not loſe the benefit 
ol thoſe inſtruftions which more elevated ſchools 
| would have afforded. The two coufins, as the 
fictitious Sir Henry Dellmore and Clara Elton 
were called, were remarkably attached to each 
other, although Mr. Elton's pride ſtood in the 
way of the offered kindneſs of Mrs. Dellmore to 
His daughter, and extended, indeed, to the pro- 
hibiting any interconrſe between the children; 
His heart roſe at the indignities an humble rela- 
tion is ſubject to from the opulent branches of her 
family. An humble, companion! No, his Clara 
Mould be any thing but ſo pitiable a character. 
Mr. Puffardę and Mrs. Napper very civilly 
viſited, and very cordially hated each other. 
Mr. Puffardo valued himſelf on ready-money 
dealings, and being, as he termed it, an inde- 
_ pendent man, he ſeldom ſaw any of the tradeſ- 
men-of the place without making a friendly ſcru- 
tiny into the ſtate of his neighbours accounts 
with them 3 was ſorry the poor woman was ſo 
backward in her payments, but adviſed them to 
take care ; he was ber particular friend, and wiſh- 
ed ſhe would attend more to her ſchool and leſs to 
her viſiting 3 he was grieved to ſay it, but, it 
could not be denied, ſhe was over head and ears 


in debt. ö OG. | 

_ _ Mrs. Napper, on her part, being the daughter 
of a country curate, and the widow of an under- 
ſtrapperſim the law, valued herſelf on being a 

 gentlewoman, and held Puffardo and his wife a . 
| | er s. 3 1 N | t e 450 
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poor lad for y 
that ſhe muſt ſay. 


the utmoſt contempt, as people of low breeding, | 


vulgar ideas and mean principles. 


I hoſe were the home-ſentiments of each ; but 


as it was often in Mr. Puffardo's power to recom- 
mend Mrs. Napper a ſcholar, and as it was alſo 
often in that lady's to return the civility in kind, 


they were bound by the ſtrongeſt of all conſide - 


rations, ſelf-intereſt, to paſs high encomiums on 
each other; and from that motive it was, that 
Mrs. Napper gave Mr. Puffardo ſo good a cha- 
racer. | Re nl. 

But when Mr. Franklin and the dear Miſs 
Elton returned from the Academy, full of the ſad 


ſtory of poor Mumps, ſhe was not only at liberty 


to ſpeak her own ſentiments, but to indulge her 
natural love of goſſiping, by repeating thoſe of 
eb nn YH SITS N 

She declared Henry Dellmore was the ſweeteſt 
boy in the world; ſo graceful, ſo handſome, ſo 
good-humoured, ſo every thing, her heart had 


long ached for him. The nick name of Mumps, 


given him by Puffardo, was a poor piece of low 
ſpite, occafioned by his being favoured by the 
friends of every lad of genteel connexions in the 


Every body loved him; for her part, ſhe was a 


poor widow, who met with no ſuch luck; but 


* 


Mr. Puffardo ought to bluſh at letting him go ſo 


ſhabby and mean, when, let Mrs. Dellmore be 
what ſhe would, to her certain knowledge, ſhe 
was always making them genteel and valuable 


preſents, far more than equal to the clothing the 


8 


Where can he be? cried Clara, in a plaintive 


tone of voice, her eyes filling with tears; he has 
not a friend in the world; 


he is worſe off than 
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ars; but ſome people had no bowels, 
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knew his parents. 


tai: | 
_ © Mr. Frankl bad 1705 


the ſocial haunts of men. 
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me, who have loſt my papa and mama; be never 


Siſter, laid Mr. Franklin, turning from the 


company, we ſhall be dark home. | | 


I wiſh we could hear any thing of the poor bo 
ſaid Miſs Franklin. : 5 1 g 1 | n 
The carriage drew up; their hearts all ſoftened 


by one object, might, perhaps, influence the 


adieus, which were unuſually tender. Mr. Frank- 


lin was very ſoon going to his favourite ſeat in 


Devonſhire, where he generally refided ; he preſ- 


ſed his young ward to his heart, and though con- 


vinced the tears that bedewed her checks were af- 
cribable to another cauſe, kiſſed them off with 
great tenderneſs, and promiſed the utmoſt indul- 
gence to every wiſh of her heart. 15 
Ay, my dear, ſaid Miſs Franklin, if you hear 
of the poor boy, let us know, and we will do 
ſomething for him. | N 
Clara could not ſpeak. 
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they were within two miles of town; Oh! bro- 
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pulled the cheque - 
ed out. 


firing, and invéfqftarity tall 


With a mien of the ſtrongeſt dejection, his 


eyes fixed on the earth, limping, dwing to the 
badneſs of his ſhoes, RURrY almoſt naked, ſpi- 
ritleſs, friendleſs, pennyleſs, and forlorn, with, 


flow, unequal ſteps, the ſon of ſorrow approached 


* 


Henry 
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Henry Dellmore was naturally thoughtleſs, . 
lively, and inconſiderate; not one ill-diſpoſed, 
: mean or diſhoneſt a& had yet diſgraced the name 
J it was his misfortune to bear; covered with rags, 
| and inured to inſult, his ſpirits had, nevertheleſs, 
till now, ſupported him; the mean, the cruel 
uſage of Mr. Puffardo filled him with contempt 3 
be knew that the ſuperficial vanity, the unblaſh- 
ing ignorance of his late maſter, could be only 
equalled by the folly and malice of his wife, and 
both were beneath the indignation of an elevat- 
ed mind, ſuch as, notwithſtanding his unenvia- 
ble appearance, was that of Henry Dellmore. 
He thought of them therefore with no other 
emotions than the diſguſt their barbarity excited, 
_ with the contempt due to their contracted 
Ouls. | e | | 
| But it was not thus he recollected the inſults of 
| Holcombe, which filled him with rage; his heart 
beat; his eyes ſtruck fire; his cheeks glowed at 
the remembrance of his behaviour. 
Young as he was, and unhackneyed in the 
ways of men, unpractiſed in diſſimulation, and 
ignorant of every ſpecies of vice or deceit, the | 
conduct of that young man, though perfectly 
natural, ſtruck bim With aſtoniſhment, grief, and 1 
anger. 3 3 
It was only three years back when Sir Henry 
Dellmore and Billy Holcombe were boſom 
friends; they had ſlept in one bed four years ; ng 
thought of the one was withheld from the other ; 
no wiſh formed but it became the defire of both to 
gratify ; the infantine connexion, ſo beautifully 
deſcribed by our immortal bard, was ſtrictly ap- 
plieable to thoſe two young friends; and the in- 
gratitude that deſtroyed it, could not but be ſe- 
perely felt by the unexperlenced ſoul of 'Dell- 


more z even David, worn'our with Heknefs, and 
. 5 C3 _ overcome 
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on a fimilar occaſion with equal ſorrow and in- 
dignation; be, with all bs trials, was not equal 
to the anguiſh of ill-requited friendſhip. 
i lt was not an enemy that reproached me, 
Fil; Z#ben I could have borne it; neither was it he that 
TE hated me, then I would have hid myſelf ; but it 
was thou, a man, mine equal, my guide, and mine 
acquaintance 3 we took ſweet counſel together.” 
The heart of man, let refiners ſay what they 
pleaſe, is the ſame in all ages; and, as quotations 
are particularly allowable to female writers, 1 
truſt. I ſhall be forgiven for taking one from fo 
obſolete a book, although I cannot venture it 
„een, 24 oe: 4 
Young Dellmore was doted on by his ſuppoſed 
mother ; ſhe prevented all his wiſhes ; every 
creature he loved was ſure of her favours ; and 
+ Holcombe, being bis minion, was hers alſo ; he 
conſtantly ſhared in the amuſements, the pre- 
ſents, and the purſe of young Dellmore ; at every 
ſchool-receſs he, was Mrs. Dellmore's invited 
gueſt ; and, when removed to an attorney, to 
whom he was articled, ſtill her houſe was his 
welcome home : the league of friendſhip and 
cordiality entered into between the young men 
was to laſt for their lives; it was to ſtand the 
teſt of time, change of clime, circumſtances, and - 
every event that could happen; on the fide of 
Henry it was ſincere and honourable, on that of 
the child of the Sun, as he vaunted himſelf, per- 
fectly erol ian. 5 
The innocent impf 


| 
l 
| overcome with afflictions, deſcribes his ſufferings 
| 
g 


r 


| nent of another's fraud 
was no ſooner diſcovered, than he became the 
object of deriſion to this his boſom friend; the 
noble ſentiments he profeſſed, and which aQual- 
ly had been impreſſed on his mind by the un- 
happy woman he believed to be his mother, were 
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ridiculed not only on account of their ſource, but 
their tendency; and his high ſenſe of honour 
and veracity, caricatured into a ſpirit of Quix- 
otiſm and ill-breeding. Holcombe's father had a 
large family to ſhare in the profits of his buſi- 
neſs, which was as great as any man's in his 
way in the iſland of Jamaica; it was highly 
proper to regulate the expences of his ſon ac- 
cording to what he could afford for the reſt of his 

family; Mrs. Dellmore's generoſity was therefore 
of double utility ; it not only ſupplied him for 
preſent  expence, but enabled him to ſave what 
might be of future ſervice ; the gleanings from 
her favour were not wholly expended at the time 
the rencounter happened which we have related, 


and he abounded in money when Henry was 


ſhirtleſs: in return for thoſe advantages, be was 
the firſt to inſult, and the laſt to pity his unfortu- 
nate friend; which amiable diſpoſition he had 


frequent opportunities of indulging, being ſtill at 


every vacation at Mr. Puffardo's, his ſeli-nomi-- 
nated guardian. - OO | 
Such conduct could not fail of exciting horror 
in every honeſt heart; the one moſt affected by 
it was not only ſtruck with horror, but rent with 
grief; its pride was ſeverely wounded, its pati- 
ence exhauſted, and the laſſitude of deſpair: was 
at length, after repeated indignities, foulſed-inta » 
actual reſentment. - 5 15 3 EA 
Henry Dellmore was a ſtranger in the world, 
or only known to be reprobated as an impoſtor g 
an inn&ent one, it was allowed, but what can 
' innocence do with poverty? yet, in the world, 
where he had ſhewn no kindneſs, conferred: no 
obligations, where he could not be wounded by 
the objects of his bounty, where the ſharp, the 
- « , unrelenting ſting of ingratitude would not pierce 
his heart, he could not be ſo miſerable as at Puf- 
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_ pockets, were remembered with the greater an- 
guiſh, as the memory of the woman, whoſe af- 
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fardo's ; it was therefore in his proud ſorrow the 


poor wanderer had left Eaſt Sheen. 5 


But, ſhocking to a generous mind as was the 
Puffardos beſt method of conferring favours, and 
comfortleſs as was their roof, it was a ſome- 


- Where, a home; and, as the warmth of his re- 


ſentment began to give way to the pain of his 
bliſtered feet, his dinnerleſs ſtomach, and empty 


fectionate regards had formerly ſcreened him 
from the moſt diſtant apprehenfion of misfortune, 
but whoſe abandoning him had expoſed him to 
every evil under heaven, recurred to his imagi- 


nation; tears rolled in ſucceſſive torrents down 
his beardleſs cheeks. . 


Cruel, cruel woman, cried he, where now doſt 
thou conceal thyſelf ? Why, ſince for your own 


purpoſes you took me from my real parents, did 


not return me to them, or ſuffer me to ſhare” 


your fate? Can they, can you, be more miſer - 


able, more diſtrefſed, or more abandoned, than 
you have left me ? Where now ſhall I go ? where 
find a ſhelter for a ſingle night? Oh! where do 
thoſe beneficent beings dwell, thoſe benevolent 


hearts, thoſe practiſers of virtue you pointed out 
for my example, you taught me to expect? alas, 


are they all like your profeſſions, a ſanction for de- 
ceit, a cover for inhumanity ? Juſt as he had ut- 
tered this apoſtrophe, his face bathed in tears, his 


EF flackening and weary pace proving his mind ab- 
ſorbech in deſpair, Mr. Franklin's carriage over- 
took him; his voice reached, and his hand bec- 
_—_ the ſon of ſorrow to the notice of benevo- 
nce. 8 | 


Where are you going young man? 
Henry heſitated. © i 
Have you any friends in London? 


He 


Cil, 
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He burſt into'tears. | 
How troubleſome the 33 iS, . Mr. 
Franklin in a low voice, which, after a hem, he 


cleared up. 


Here, continued he very haſtily, if you are 


not engaged for lodgings, be ſo good as to carry 


this card (on which he wrote as he ſpoke) as 
directed. 

And here, ſaid Miſs Franklin, give this too as 
directed. 

Henry took the cond: in one hand, the ſmall 
parcel in the other; he could not ſpeak, but his 
looks ſaid more than language could expreſs ; they 
ſpoke admiration and aſtoniſhment ; and the 


true gratitude beamed over his countenance; his 
eyes were ſtretched to the full extent of their 


orbits, and his mouth remained in the poſition 


his vain attempt to ſpeak had left it, till the coach 
drove ſwiftly off, leaving him a living ſtatue of 


wonder, in the high road, where he continued 
till rouſed by a man in a tilted cart, who called 
to bid him ſtand out of the way. | | 

A few minutes before, Henry had condemned; 
Mrs. Dellmore for filling his mind with chimeri- 
cal ideas of charity and benevolence, which did 
not exiſt; he was at this inſtant fully convinced | 


| my Were pictures from real life. 


Will you ride, my lad? ſaid the man in che 


cart, you lock tired. 


I have no money, anſwered he. a 
I have aſked you for none, replied the man. 
Ah; ſaid Henry, as he aſcended the carł, ano- 
ther picture ʒ ; as they proceeded, he examined 
his card; it was directed to Mrs. Molton, in 
Coleman-ſtrect, and under written with a pen 
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He put it in his boſom, and then opened the 

Lady's parcel ; this was a ſilk purſe, wrapped up 

in the cover of a letter, on which was written, 
« For Henry Dellmore,” and contained fix 


guineas, two half-crowns, and a gold medal, 


which was the whole ſtrength of Miſs Franklin's 
purſe at the time ſhe paſſed him. 

Where did thoſe angels drop from ! exclaimed 
the enraptured youth. | |; 

The higler, who rode by his fide, obſerved 
with aſtoniſhment this tranſaction. - 

This boy, thought he, has ſtolen that purſe 5 
and again viewed his deplorable figure. He told 
me he had no money; indeed I thought as 
much; he is an a jail-bird, a pick- 


What peart of Lunnun are. you going to? 
ſaid he. To Coleman-ftreet. 7 

Humph, ſaid the higler, I wonder again, 
thought he, if there is the ſame reward for 


Kang up a pick-pocket, as a highwayman ; 
and, for ought I know, committed murder; a 


r that/ matter, a may be a highwayman, 


looks a deviliſh wicked; fidling as far from him 


as the ſeat would admit; that a does; Ill e' en 


* 


id as I ſhould ſcreen a thie. 


ee the New Jail, and there leave him; Gode 
This man was an uſeful member of ſo- 


ciety; his cart, under a few baſkets of poul- 


try, his own property, contained tea and o- 


ther articles, belonging to a very honeſt out- 


lawed gentleman, a ſmuggler in his neighbour- 
hood; and he had frequently aſſiſted in forcibly 
carrying from legal authority goods, the property 
of the aforeſaid gentleman; once or twice ſome 
blood had beer ſpilt, but that was nothing; the 


honeſty of the man was ſuch, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the riſk to his emplo) ers, he could not reſiſt 


the 


e 


8 
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the temptation of bringing a poor ragged boy to 
juſtice, for having a purſe with gold in his poſ- 


ſeſſion. 


Beſides, the tea was not his own property, but 
the reward for apprehending the thief would be; 
a conſideration that would have often tempted 
him to turn informer againſt his maſter, had he 
not been reſtrained by fear of his revenge; but 
thie boy, tut, who'd mind his being hanged ? 

In his way he was particularly kind to his fel- 
low-traveller; and when they came to the New 

Jail, begged he would juſt hold the reins while 
he ſtepped in to ſpeak to a friend. | 

Henry very readily aſſented, and being a youth 
of a ſanguine diſpoſition, had in a few moments' 
built very fine air caſtles, nor thought of his new 
friend's ſtay, till his whimſeys were unmerejfully 
_ deſtroyed by a rough, ill-favoured fellow, accom- 

panying his friend the higler, who bid him alight, 
and go with him; to the firſt part of this propo- 


ſition, or rather command, he made no objec=- 


tion, becauſe he thought it was the will of the 
owner of the cart; but he objeQed going with 
the perſon who had ſuch a peremptory manner 
of ſpeaking. FE | | 
His refuſal, however, nor all that reſiſtance, 
ſtrength, and a clear conſcience could muſter, 
would not avail; the rough, ill favoured man 
ſummoned others to his aid; our hero was a per- 
fect Cæſar in rage; he would have died for liber- 
ty; but he was in the power of people who would 
neither let him die nor conquer , they thand-cuff- 
ed and dragged him up a bow ſteps, into a nar- 


row court, where, having gained admittance in- 
to a mean looking houſe, Henry was left under 
the care of four men in the paſſage, while thge 
higler and the others went into a room on the 
right hand. Reader, haſt thou yet learnt to re- 
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verence the cuſtoms of the land of liberty ? doft 


thou feel a ſacred reſpe& for the diſtributors of 


Juſtice ? art thou filled with reverential awe when 
thou beholdeſt one or more, for it is hardly poſ- 
fible to paſs a lane, or enter a chandler's-ſhop, 


without encountering ſome of his Majeſty's trad- 
ing juſtices 3 if not, paſs by this chapter, the de- 


{cription is not for thee. | 

At one fide of a large ſquare room was a fire- 
place, at which was roaſting the fat end of a neck 
of mutton, which an elderly woman was careful- 


ly baſting ; at the other was a brown deſk, at 


which was placed a little old man, with ſharp 
eyes, red face, and hollow voice; before him 


on the deſk lay a plate of toaſt and greaſe, vul- 
garly called ſop in the pan; and by his fide ſtood a 


cherry-cheeked damſel, who aſſiſted in wiping 
the fat that ran copiouſly out vf each corner of his 


mouth; which acts of kindneſs were rewarded 


by frequent te-he's, amorous looks, and pinches 
of the cheek... | 


Pleaſe your worſhip, (the gentleman was ac- 


tually in commiſſion of the peace) Pleaſe your 
ſhip, we have taken a highwayman. 

Hah, Mr. Bounce, is it you? good, very. 
ood-; forty pounds, eh; good, very good; is 


that he, hay? he looks like a, what I call a tho- 
' rough-bred thief 3 Yes, I, I can fee G written 


in his forchead ; the higler mechanically rubbed 


W the part that gave the penetrating magiſtrate ſuch 
WW Cdiſgraccful information. F 
Ah lord, no your worſhip, this here gentle- 

man is the perſon that took the highwayman ; a 


very honeſt ſort of a gentleman. 


Sood, very good; yes, yes, I ſee I was miſ- . 


taken; you, you'll excuſe me, I, muſt put on 


my eyes; yes, yes, I ſee I was miſtaken. 


Well, Mr. Bounce, but where's the thief ? 95285 
| | 3 Please 
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Pleaſe your worſhip, he's without; but I thought 
as how your worſhip would like to take the zami- 
nation afore you mitted him. 5 

Good, very good, Mr. Bounce. Well, fir, ſo 
this highwayman ſtopped you on a certain place, 
commonly called, known, and deſcribed by the 
name or title of highway, and there put you in 
bodily fear. | „„ | 

Anan, your worſhip, quoth the higler. No, 
pleaſe your worſhip, he only tuk him on ſpiſſion. 
Oh, good, very good, on ſuſpicion ; well Mr. 
AA, what is your name ? | 88 

My neame, Ralph, and pleaſe your worſhip. 

Well, Mr. Ralph, ſo you found on the priſoner. 
a caſe of horſe-piſtols, loaded with flugs ? | 

Anan, again, quoth the hig ler. 

No, your worſhip, but he found v him a 
purſe of gold. =o | Th T 

Hay, did he; where is it? let me fee it; I. 
will keep it—for the right owner. The lad has 
got it, anſwered the higler. Has he, has he? 
bring him in. A purſe of gold | my blood riſes. 
at him; bring him in. | 3 
Pleaſe your worſhip, ſaid Bounce NG 
Bring him in, I ſay, bring him in. A purſe 
of gold to be left in the poſſeſſion of a thief !. 
Where's my clerk ? Betty, call Toby.  _ 

Toby, ſcreamed Betty.—The mutton will be 

over-done, ſaid the old woman.—A purſe of gold, 
repeated the juſtice, in poſſeſſio n of a thief ! | 
In limped Toby, a lame ſhoemaker in the neigh- 
bourhood; and in was brought poor Mumps. . 
Hay, good, very good; that's the'thief ; Iſee 


him plain enough ; his face is familiar to me. 
Sirrah, where's the purſe of gold you ſtole? 

Sir, I have ſtolen no gold, anſwered Henry 
undauntedly. Hay, good, very good; a fine 
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hardened young dog, eh, Bounce. Well then, 
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fir, where is the purſe of gold you borrowed ? 


Sir, I don't underſtand you. 
You don't, hay, you don't; commit him, com- 


mit him. Here, Toby, write; but firſt ſearch 
him; ſearch the raſcal ; take care of piſtols ; be 


ſure to take care of piſtols —No piſtols were 
found; but what was much better, the purſe 
made 1ts appearance. 

Good, very good; give me the pure 3 _— 
there now, now commit him. 

Wont your worſhip pleaſe to take the zamina-- 
tion? cried Bounce, in a ſurly tone, at ſeeing 
the gold be meant to have kept for the right owner, 
himſelf, paſs into the hands of the juſtice. 
| To be ſure, to be ſure, you, Mr. Ralph, you 
ſaw this raſcal ſteal this purſe ? 

No, your worſhip, I don't zay that ; 1 zeęd 
the lad in the ruad, and axed he to ride, where- 
of he tould me as he'd no money, and 20 I ſyed 
Id ax he for nuone, and 20 ater that a luged out 
that vine filken purſe. 


Well, well, pico thing, ſame thing; 


fo you had a ſuſpicio e ſtole the purſe ? 

| Pleaſe your worſhip, interrupted Bounce, (his 

worſhip would ſuffer an interruption from Bounce) 
I tell you how the thing was: this here lad ſtopt 

a coach, juſt before this here man came up; 


didn't he? to Ralph. Yes, yes, the coach did 


ſtop zure enough. 


Well then, pleaſe your worſhip, he was ſo 


frightened at what he had done, that Ralph had 


near run over him ; wasn't he ? 
Yes, he did luk ſcared, that he did; and then 


as ſoon as you took him into the ware he fell 
counting the money. 


Good, very. good; a plain caſe, a lain caſe. 


The commitment was ſigned; n Henry heard, 


to 
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to his infinite ſurpriſe, the evidence ſworn on a 
cauſe pending betwixt him and our Sovereign 
Lord the King. In fine, he was ordered to be 
carried to goal, for that night, and to be brought 
up for further examination to the rotation, next 
morning. 
The whole tranſaQion was ſo ſudden, and the 
anger of the men, who conducted him, was ſo 
excited by the reſiſtance he had made, that he 
could gain no ſort of information on what grounds 
he was in his preſent ſituation. However, as he 
had leiſure for recollection, and his head was per- 
fectly free from the vapours of a full ſtomach, he 
turned in his mind many poſſible and impoſſible. 
caufes ; and, at laſt, fixed all the miſchief on 
Puffardo ; but what buſineſs could they have with 
the lady's purſe ?—The utmoſt efforts of recol- 
lection, and a clear head, could not anſwer that 
_ queſtion 3 and ſleep in the midſt of his conjec- 


tures, kindly paid that viſit to a wad of ſtraw, in 


the dark cell of a priſon, which ſhe often refuſes. 
to carpeted rooms, and beds of down. | 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Acquittal. 


As ſoon as MS. Franklin alighted from his car- 
riage, he ſent to appriſe Mrs. Molton of the gueſt 
he had directed to her houſe, and incloſed a draft. 
to his banker, for means to equip him inſtantly; 
which, when done, he directed her to accompa- 
ny him to Auſtin-friars. e io RW SBA 
The anſwer returned by the good woman, and 
her further intelligence next morning, ſurpriſed 
the banker and his ſiſter 3 as Mumps had not _ 
| — 18 
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* 


his appearance in Coleman-ſtreet, the concluſion, 
that he had ſatisfied himſelf with their benefac- 
tion, without wiſhing any thing further, was na- 
tural, though far from agreeable, as it did not 
add to their prejudice in his favour. = 


Mr. Franklin felt diſappointed ; he too, al- 


though not now troubled with the warmth of a 
_ youthful imagination, was in ſome caſes a great 
caſtle-builder, and had been kept from ſleep, in 
a pleaſing reverie, great part of the night, having 
been every relative to the friendleſs youth, and 
anticipated the happy change he meant to make 
in his circumſtances. | | 


Miſs Franklin, I have told my reader, was 


very learned; ſhe was alſo an authoreſs, not of 
modern poetry, that was beneath the greatneſs 
of her ſoul, and the ſublimity of her talents 3 not 


of novels or common bagatelles ; thoſe ſhe de- 


ſpiſed. -- 


The family of the Franklins could trace their 
original from the ſame ſtock as Oliver Cromwell; 
Miſs Franklin valued herſelf on the opinions and 
principles of her great relation; ſhe was at this 
period far advanced in a work of labour and con- 
ſequence, the hiſtory of her own country, in the 
true republican ſtile and ſpirit ; and finding mat- 
ters increaſe very faſt from the political obſerva- 
tions the then ſtate of the nation afforded, ſhe 
wiſhed, as ſhe hinted to her brother, for an ama- 
nuenſis; and Henry Dellmore was the - perſon 
fixed on, in her mind's eye, for this important 


employment. She had been told he wrote a good 


hand, and was a claſſical ſcholar; thoſe qualifi- 

cations were all ſhe wanted, and the diſappoint- 

bf conſequ ene... 
They were forming various conjectures on the 


little to his advantage, when the following curious 


non- appearance of our hero, ſome. of them very 
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note, directed for Miſs Franklin, or in her ab- 
ſence, to the Squire, was put into her hands. 


MADAM, | 
A feller, I vel now to be an ould enlveats as 
ben befor me, won of his Mayeſties guſtis of the 
pees for the conti of Suri, on a charg of hiway 
ruberi, and a purs fund on him, in a pees of pa- 


per, with your direcſhons ; ſo I bag the fever of 


ou to atten the Rottaſhion to give hefidence, or 

if not you the Squire, has he his a ardened wil- 

lan, an muſt be anged, to prewent further miſ- 

chief. i ham your umbel ſarvant, : 
SAMUEL SPOONER, Eq. 


| | Won of his Mayeſties guſtices of the pees for the 


conti of Suri; liven in F alken Cort. 


It required ſome attention and patience to de- 


coypher the writing of the wworſbipful guſtice; but 
when this was done, Miſs Franklin turned pale. 


Oh, good God, brother, cried ſhe, dropping the. 

note, the poor boy is murdered. _ | 
_ God forbid, ſaid Mr. F 'ranklin, as he 'picked 

it up. Oh, he certainly is cried ſhe, weeping 3 


my unfortunate donation tempted this villain to 


kill the poor innocent; but what ſhall I do? I 


cannot go to ſwear before thoſe people, though I 


would give the world to have the inhuman wretch 


puniſhed. 


Mr. Franklin N no intreaties z he wt : 
his fiſter not to be alarmed; andengaging to ſpare . 
neither trouble or expence to bring the offender 


to —_ „went immediately to the Rotation-of- 


the magiſtrates: were: then Gtting) ou) 8 


erowd was great round the door. Mr. Franklin 
was endeavouring to ſqueeze his way through, 
when he ſaw the n murdered youth heavi- 


ly. 
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ly ironed, but viewing the crowd with that kind 
of curious unconcern, which, if it had not been 
the effect of innocence, would ſurely have ſpoken 
bim as the wor bi pfu 6 % ſaid, a hardened young 
villain. He was leaning againſt a poſt, with the 


3 reſt of the priſoners, who were waiting their turns, 


2 


for examination. 2 


Mr. Franklain felt, but it does not ſigniſy ſay- 
ing what he felt at this ſight; he inſtantly made 
way to the priſoner. _ | : | 
Henry, when the goodneſs of Mr. Franklin 
ſtopped him on the road, had no recollection of 
him or the carriage, although he had paſſed both 

at the Academy; and as to his perſon, it is true, 
Mr. Franklin ſtood at the window when he bow- 
ed to Miſs Clara Elton, but Henry ſeldom ſaw or 
obſerved any other object while his eyes could 
gaze on Clara; the reſpectable figure therefore of 
Mr. Franklin was totally loſt, as he ſtood by his 
young ward; and at the time they extended their 
charity to him the night before, it was duſk, and 
his mind was ſo much agitated by grief, confufi- 
on, and ſurpriſe, that he could not retain any 
idea of their features; he had therefore not the 
leaſt knowledge of the perſon who now aſked, in 
a voice of ſympathy and concern, what offenee 
he had committed, and how he came in that ſi- 
tuation? e | | 
To thoſe interrogatories the imple youth gave 
very ſhort anſwers; he knew no crime he had 


* been guilty of, except poverty; and as to how he 


came there, he referred him to the before-menti- 
oned ill-favoured perſonage by him. Mr. Frank- 
lin was informed, that a countryman had ſeen 
the ragged varlet ſtop a carriage, and commit a 
robbery, the night before; that the ſaid countrv- 
man was a deep one, had trapt him, and W 
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the raſcal to him; and that he was in conſequence 
ſent to jail. | 


On this information Mr. Franklin immediately 


went into the auguſt preſence of Samuel Spooner, 
Eſquire, and his brethern, where he determined 


to wait in filence, to be an ear-witneſs of the evi- 


dence on which they detained an object now en- 
deared to his ſoul, by a tye more binding to his 
generous nature than blood, unmerited misfortunes. 
He was, however, prevented by the ſharp eye of 
the worſhipful guſtis Spooner, who happened to 
know his perſon, and immediately ordered the 
boy to be brought in. There's a hardened young 
villian for you, ſaid Samuel Spooner, Eſquire, as 


Henry entered, with a look perfectly compoſed. . 
Well, firrah, will you now confeſs how you came 


by the purſe ? 
The whole bench, I beg leave to inform my 


readers, were not Spooners; one of them coolly _ 


demanded our hero's name. 

„ ddl meme, d. 

Lou mean, you raſcal, you have ſo many 
names, you cannot tell which we are leaſt ac- 
quainted with, anſwered guſtis Spooner. 

A tear ſtarted into Henry's eye; it was conta- 


gious; Mr. Franklin could bear no more, he 
could no longer conquer his feelings, he advanc- 


ed, took the lad by the arm, and ſoon, very ſoon, 

got the diſgraceful load of irons removed ; and 
his innocence being manifeſted, to the ſurpriſe of 
the magiſtrates, the diſappointment of Bounce, 


and the lamentation of the higler, who actually 


had not only the tea ſeized, but his cart and 


horſe alſo. We will cloſe the ſcene, and attend 


Mr. Franklin back to his ſiſter, whoſe heart he 
rejoiced by the account of his having delivered 
young Dellmore, and dropped him at Mrs. Mor- 
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ton's, with whom he had left orders to equip him 
for their breakfaſt- table next morning. 
At ten o clock our benevolent banker and his 
ſiſter entered their breakfaſt-room, and preſently 

the ſervant announced a young gentleman, who 
could not have been recognized 5 poor Mumps, 


had not the violent emotions of the fineſt youth 


they had ever ſeen diſcovered him. | 
He fell ſpeechleſs at their feet; his eyes they 
had before ſcen ſuffuſed with tears, but they were 
tears of ſorrow, of deſpair ; their animating luſ- 

tre was loſt in the hopeleſs fituation of his mind 
Jet now joy, tranſport, and a thankful heart, en- 

ivened his countenance ; his graceful figure or- 
- mented the plain light-brown ſuit the good woman 
had bought for him; his fine brown hair, cleared 
- from filth and negleQ, hung in ringlets round 

his face and ſhoulders; a face in which envy 
could not diſcover a blemiſh, or a feature for con- 
ceit to mend. | 


The brother and ſiſter turned their delighted 
eyes from him to each other; they enjoyed in ſi- 


tent eeſtacy the firſt and moſt ſublime pleaſure 
taſted by the creator himſelf; they beheld their 
work, and felt it was good. When the benign 
heart beſtows, from its feelings, favours for which 
it receives its own approbation, and where thoſe 
favours: are happily conferred on grateful and 
worthy objects, few are the verbal acknowledg- 
ments neceſſary to be given or received. Oh, 
how different from the vain oſtentatious boaſter, 


whoſe favours wound the ſenfible mind; he will 


talk in a flow of words of ingratitude ; he rails 
without mercy at the unthankfulneſs of the world, 
becauſe, with a mixture of meanneſs and pride, 
he exacts a tribute the virtuous man cannot, and 
He eise wil wor aft F, 0 fd as) 
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ed over the happy Breakfaſt ; ; no retroſpect was 
ſuffered, but one gentle hint from Mr. Franklin, 
that Clara Elton was the friend who introduced 


Henry Dellmore to the knowledge of Mr. and Miſs 
Franklin. 


CHAPTER V. 


Odd Charafters. 


ö TRE cu e of my readers will not keep pace 
with my expectations, if they are not deſirous to 
know ſome further particulars of a brother and 
ſiſter ſo different in their ages, and, I may add, 
their diſpoſitions, who ſeemed in their benevolent 
2 to Henry Dellmore to be actuated by 
one ſou | 
Their hiſtory may be told in fe Words; their 
lives had paſſed in the calm, placid ſerenity of 
content; they were equal ſtrangers to the turbu- 
lency of pogoverngble deſires, and the rapture of 
5 exceſſive joy. | 
Mr. F ranklin was the eldeſt ſon of a baokar, 
who, in partnerſhip with a quaker, of the name 
of Burgeſs, had eſtabliſhed one of the firſt bank- 
ing-houſes in the metropolis, which was greatly 
increaſed in credit and riches, under the firm of 
their ſucceſſors, the ſon of the one continuing in 
partnerſhip with the nephew of the other; they 
were, indeed, ſo exceeding proſperous in all their 
i ts that their affluence exceeded Weir 
wiſhes. > 
Neither of the partners had holes or near re- n 
lations. z they therefore admitted Mr. Anthony T8 
Leviſage, their clerk, into a ſhare of the but 1 
aſs Whos having no capital, gave attention in 
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proportion to the advantages he received from the 


_ fortunes of his late maſters ; he lived in Great St. 
Helen's, where the bank was kept; Mr. Burgeſs 


reſided at Clapham, and Mr. Franklin had a 
town-houſe in Auſtin-friars, where, however he 
ſpent little more time than ſerved to ſettle the an- 
nual accounts with his partners, and in the 
funds ; that compleated, he gladly retired to a 


ſeat purchaſed by his father in a remote part of 
_ Devonſhire, where he delighted to reſide. 


Miſs Mary Franklin, his poſthumous fiſter, + 
and the only child then living befides himſelf of 


the numerous family left by their parents, was by 
their melancholy demiſe, wholly dependent on 


her brother, to whom ſhe was endeared by every 
tie of love and compaſſion ; the mother's preg- 


nancy not being known at the time the father 


died, no proviſion could be made for her in the 
diſpoſition of his fortune; and Mrs. Franklin 

dying in child-birth without a will, her part was, 
purſuant to that of her huſband, divided' among 

the other children: but this misfortune the God 
of mercy turned to her advantage; her brother 
adopted, and brought her up with the tendereſt 


| paternal care; it was the beneyolent wiſh of his 
heart to make up to his orphan- ſiſter the loſs of her 
parents; and the pitiable fituation in which ſhe 


was left had ſo many claims on a heart formed in 


Nature's ſofteſt mould, he had no pleaſure equal 
to that of foſtering his beloved fiſter; for her ſake 


he had continued in the prime of his youth a 
bachelor; he would not truſt to the influence, 
an amiable partner might have on his mind, the 
weal of a child wholly dependent on his love and 
e JJ gs SNELL 
Loet my fiſter grow up; let me ſettle her, ſaid 


by * 


the humane man, I will then think of myſelfz' _ 


but when one part of his defire was n, | 
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that is, when his ſiſter was arrived at years of 
maturity, the other not offering, he began to 
think matrimony would then come too late to 
increaſe his happineſs, while it was very poſſible it 
might much interrupt the peaceſul prerogative he 
had uſed himſelf to aſſume. . 
Mr. Franklin was the moſt modeſt, the moſt 
diffident of men; there was but one point on 
which he was ever obſtinate, that was, where an 
object of compaſſion offered that ſpoke to his 
heart ; it then fignified nothing attempting to per- 
fuade him, or repreſenting the unworthineſs of 
the object in that caſe ; if they deceive me, he 
would ſay, be it on their own heads; I gratify 
myſelf by relieving their diſtreſſes; if thoſe are 
fictitious, the pleaſures reſulting from doing my 
duty are real; but on every other point he would 
give up his own judgment, which generally was 
very good, to that of any other perſon, whoſe 
aſſurance, or whoſe perſeverance ſpoke more 
boldly to the purpoſe. „ N 
Ho ſhould I be a judge of the proper or im- 
proper, in a young lady's education? ſaid Mr. 
Franklin. e | | | 
Mrs. Orthodox will take that trouble off your 
hands, anſwered the rector. | | 
Now, the rector was perfectly acquainted with 
the generous diſpoſition of his patron, and knew, 
if he conſigned his ſiſter to his wife, a very hand- 
ſome acknowledgment would be made for her 
board, and the care he engaged ſhe ſnould take 
of the young lady. 1 : 
The offer was the more acceptable, as Ether 
was the place where Mr. Franklin's heart was 
fixed, even while his perſon was called to the re- 
gions of pleaſure. | {> 6: e 
Mrs. Orthodox ' undertook the education of 
Miſs Franklin in obedience to her — will, 
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though conſcious of her own deficiency for ſuch 
an important undertaking ; but in lieu of thoſe 
many things neceſſary, which Miſs Franklin 
could not learn at the reQtory, the Doctor took 
wonderful pains to make her perfect in thoſe that 
were -unneceſſary 5 ſhe became imperceptibly, 


and quite undefired by Mr. Franklin, a female 


pedant ; the Rector taught her the claſſics, and 
proteſted he ſhould not reſt till the Hebrew was as 
familiar to her as her mother tongue ; her pro- 
ficiency was his pride ; he exhibited on all occa- 
ſions the extenſiveneſs of her genius well con- 
vinced it could not be admired without an oblique 
praiſe reſting on her inſtructor. While every 


_ caſual viſitor was entertained by the Doctor on 


the ſubje& of Miſs Franklin's excellencies, the 
good woman, his wife, entertained her femate 
acquaintance with accounts of the indolent and 
flatternly habit of her young charge, which ſhe 
found it impoſſible to correct; all that woman 
could do ſhe did; but her labour and care on that 
and every other matter had a final period when 
Miſs Franklin entered her eighteenth year, as ſhe 
then died in a fever caught on harveſt-home day, 
in the fortieth year of her age. | 
Doctor Orthodox did not grieve like thoſe who 
have no hope; but his beloved pupil being re- 
moved by her brother immediately after the death 
of his wife, it was natural for him to ſeek. conſo- 
lation from the ſource moſt likely to afford it. 
Dorothy Reddiſh, his dairy-maid, was a comely 
damſel of nineteen; it had often ſtruck her maſter. 
that Dolly was a pretty girl, and ſome malicious 
people did certainly ſay, that he had communi- 
cated thoſe his favourable ſent iments ſome time 
before his wife died to the maiden herſelf; be that 
as it may, he thought proper to tranſlate her from 
the dairy to the parlour the firſt week after that 
; -:24 | | 


event 


— 
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event; the ſecond he accompanied her to church, 
_ conferred on her the honourable title of bis 
wife. . | | 

Miſs Franklin was handſome, learned and fati- 
rical ; ſhe unmercifully laſhed the follies of the 
men, and moſt ai deſpiſed all the women 
who were not as learned as herſelf; and, as that 
deſcription took in by far the greater number of 
her acquaintance, ſhe was much feared, leſs re- 
ſpected, and ſtill leſs beloved; her accompliſh- 
ments or defe&s, which ever the reader pleaſes, 
were too viſible not to be generally known; and, 
notwithſtanding the great riches of the brother, 
and his as great partiality for the ſiſter; notwith- 
ſtanding her beauty and underſtanding, ſhe never 
had been ſeriouſly addreſſed. She had imbibed 
from the Rector a republican ſpirit, and was 
aſſiſted by him in the hiſtory ſhe was writing ; but 
bis age, though his intellects were not, in his 
own opinion, at all impaired, rendered his aſſiſt- 
ance tedious; and when he wrote for her, his 
writing was not always legible; the work was vo- 
luminous, and the wiſh to render it compleat, 
by adducing every poſſible proof from other au- 
khorities, ſo ſtrong, not only in the mind of Miſs 

Franklin, but her reverend Cogdjutor, that they 


ſunation as advantageous to him as pleaſing to 


erſcl Prantl YER, Sf 0 1192753318 Hato) 
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Mr. Franklin had not built a neighbourhaody// 


but che had rendered happy the one eſtablied at 


ber before his family bought the mant. 
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He held his ſeat a friend to human race. 

& Faſt by the road, his ever-open door 
„ Oblig' the wealthy, and reliev'd the poor.“ 

Ether Vale'is a beautiful pot in the ſouth part 
of Devonſhire ; its inhabitants at that time prin- 
cipally conſiſted of the happieſt fort of what is ge- 
nerally called poor people, namely, thoſe whoſe 
dependence is on their honeſt induſtry; the place 
was: not too populous for its produce, nor the 
number of the inhabitants fewer than was pleaſ- 
ing to ſociety; it was at ſo great a diſtance from 
a market-town, that the villagers were glad to 
diſpoſe of their different commodities one among 
another; every thing their own vale did not pro- 
duce was conſidered as ſuperfluities; neverthe- 
leſs, as it muſt be in a remote ſpot indeed that 
people can content themſelves without many 
things home will not produce, the Ether people 
drank their tea, and ſome of them were arrived 
at the luxury of a filk gown; but the poor's rate 
of the pariſſ did not amount to a penny in the 
pound; the ſpirit of honeſt induſtry met with 
ſuch encouragement, that want was not known 
among them; Mr. Franklin's purſe was the re- 
ſource of the pains-taking, and his houſe the ta- 
ble of the poor 3 he was, in every eligible ſenſe 
of the word, a neighbour _ all * — 
on manners were extremely ſimple, and his de“ 
light was to aſſociate with Note neareſt his on 


plain practice; there were very few families of 
fortune near Ether, ſo that Mr. Franklin and his 

ſiſter lived literally in retirement; this, with his. 
conſlant attention to buſineſs, had preſeryed Ws 


* 


* 
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Ugght, his peace, any more than his ſiſter's, had 
not been much injured by love. | 
Some few irregularities he was accuſed of; two 

or three handſome houſe-maids had been turned 

out in great wrath by Miſs Mary, and ſoon after 
| decently married to men who knew better than 
to wed a woman without ſome little fortune; on 
thoſe occaſions Mr. Franklin was ſaid to be very 
liberal; and he always continued their friend, 
although the ſeverity of Miſs Franklin's princi- 
ples would not ſuffer them ever ts join the tenants 
and dependents at the mano. 
Mrs. Hudſon, at the Buck's Head, a buxom 
landlady of thirty-eight, had ſtill, it was ſaid, 
great influence over the ſquire; Matthew, her 
eldeſt ſon, being his godſon, and placed by his 
particular order with the houſe-keeper at the 
manor, to learn to wait, againſt his return to 
Ether from London, Mifs Franklin not 
her ſcruples ſo far as to object to the ſon, though . 
the mother was, in her opinion, no better than 

ſhe ſhould be. 3 . 
Mr. Franklin, his ſiſter, and Henry Dellmore, 

arrived in health and ſpirits at Ether manor, 

where Mr. Orthodox, his wife, and two daugh- 
ters, were waiting to receive them. 

Mr. Orthodox, a ſelf-ſufficient, haughty, over- 

grown prieſt, was accounted very learned; and 
the writer ſof this hiſtory not being herſelf a judge, 

will not ſay he was undeſerving of that character; 
but, however well Dr. Orthodox might be ac- 
quainted withbooks, he had many, very many 


things to learn before he could boaſt of being 


either uſeful or agreeable to his fellow-creatures. 


He was originally,a'bluecoat boy, fon to a fer- 
vant of Mr. Franklin's grandfather ; and the 
advowſon of the Rectory being in the manor- 
Bit, it had been beflowed on him by the late Mr. 
3 5 D 2 Franklin, 
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Franklin, who poſitively ſtipulated that he ſhould 


_ preach himſelf every Sunday morning, except 


prevented by ill health; and the preſent ſquire, 
in reſpec to his father's will, more perhaps than 
admiration of the ReQor's preaching, held him 
to that agreement, a circumſtance that was of 
material injury to the poor creatures who accept- 
ed his curacy ; thoſe gentlemen being generally 


"hired from ſome neighbouring pariſh to preach in 


the afternoon, where, as half a dozen old wo- 


men, a lame tinker, and a few children, were 
the whole congregation, neither their merits or 


ſtipend were known to Mr. Franklin. 
Mr. Orthodox was in commiſſion of the peace; 

but as juſticing is not . guite fo good a trade at 

Ether as it has been found to be in ſome other 


parts of the world, he very ſeldom acted; many 


were the altercations he. had formerly had with 
his pariſhioners, and many were the law-ſuits 
began while Mr. Franklin was in London, tho! 


terminated; without the decifions of juries at his 


return into the country ; but the interpoſition of 
the ſquire was ſeldom cordially approved by the 
Rector; in order therefore to get rid of his um- 
pire, he rented his tythes to a mercenary farmer, 


who dwelt not among the people from whom he 


exacted the uttermoſt farthing, and often excited 


the murmurs and curſes of the pariſhioners ; on 


all thoſe occaſions, when remonſtrances reached 


the Doctor from the wealthy among his flock, (if 


Fd 


the reader has the happineſs to know any digni- 
tary of the church of this deſcription, he will not 
ſuſpect the poor of having acceſs to his ſacred 


_ perſon) he was concerned, much concerned; but 
| what could be done; it was a grievance out of 
| his power to remedy. they muſt pardon him; he 
' had little to do with temporal matters; he was 

devoted to ſtudy; he hoped Mr. Hobby would ds 
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nothing he could not abide by, but if he did, it 

was with himſelf. Vain now was every appeal to 
Mr. Franklin; the Doctor farmed his tythes to 
eaſe his age of fatigue; he could not give up a 


' point for Mr. Hobby without alſo giving ſo much 


money out of his own pocket; this was a matter 
that often levied contributions on Mr. Franklin's 
purſe, without in the leaſt affecting the Rector. 
But little as Mr. Orthodox had, as he faid, to 
do with temporal matters, no man in the pariſh, 
J might fay in the next, knew better how to 
clinch a good bargain in his dealings, or make 
nicer diſtinQions between the good and the very 
good at his table. Doctor Orthodox loved mo- 
ney; he was covetous in the extreme; but the 
paſſion for good eating exceeded his avarice; and 
His great generoſity in taking Dorothy Reddiſh as 
his lawful wife, who had'been his humble hand- 


maid, was an' inſtance of another paſſion to 


which love of money gave place, | | 
The truth is, however high in his eſtimation was 
the value of riches, however defirable every thing 
that tended to the obtaining them, there was 
| ſomething. more defirable than wealth, more va- 


luable than power, and that was his own-gdeag: | 


ſelf ; ſo that he regarded money but as the means 
of indulging his appetites, and of pleafing his 
ſenſes; he had magnanimity enough to ſteel his 
heart againſt the wants of others, but was ſo con- 
vinced of his own great deſerts, he grudged no 
money, no expences, to procure the moſt coſtly 
delicacies for his own. table, which he would de- 
vour with ſuch voracious greedineſs, that it was 
not ſeldom he was obliged to have recourſe to an 
emetic before he went to reſt; to gluttony and 
_ avarice he added a tyrannic, vain imperious 


© temper ; he lived but for himſelf ; if the world 


bad any thing in it worthy the leaſt compariſon 
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with his own: merit, it was Miſs Franklin, and 
Hers was ſimply what ſhe derived from bim. g 
. Mrs. Orthodox, very happily for her, had im- 
proved the natural little cunning- of her diſpoſiti- 
on ſince ſhe had been advanced from the dairy to 
the parlour; ſhe was one of thoſe fort of women 
who, deſtitute of underſtanding, breeding, or 
principle, could, by the ſimple rule of echo, ren- 
der herſelf acceptable to thoſe who were deficient 
in neither. Little indeed would the ſpirit ef 
gontradiction have ,availed: her; Mr. Orthodox 
Was of a kind of natural turn ſome people have 
aſcribed to ſwine; he would neither lead nor 

: vd .. ͤ Lain 
Mrapt up in his own ſelf- importance, he fan- 
cied the order of beings among whom he dwelt, 
formed only for bis uſe and convenience; he 
could ans the lighteſt contradiction; it 

Was high treaſon for any one in his power to a- 
dopt an opinion of their own; poor Mrs. Ortho- 


dx never did; but though the aforeſaid rule of 


echo was her conſtant practice, ſhe was not the 
nearer being reſpected by her huſband; her eaſy 
temper he imputed to folly, and aſcribed to fim- - 


_  plicity What was in reality the effect of cunning 3 
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Ie knew oppoſition would be vain, and therefore 

| ſuffered ; 5 7 to go on his own way, although 

| ſhe was privately of opinion her advice, if taken, 
might often mend many things; ſhe durſt not 
oppoſe 3. he ruled witha rod of iron, and his wife 
and daughters were inured to compliment his dic- 
kates with a blind, though affected obedience ; 

for though a gloomy. filence, and methodical in- 
fipidity reigned at the Rectory while he was. at 
home, the inſtant his back was turned, the mo- 
ment the black velvet night-cap and brown da- 
maſk banyan were left in the ſtudy, the whole 


— * 


houſe, became Liberty hall; hoatded bottles of 
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mead, ale, and ſometimes a little punch, With 
the beſt kitchen-cheers: wap divided in great 
friendſhip between Mrs. Hudſon of the Bucks 
head, her ſon Mat, Mr. Filmer, the exciſeman, 
the Miſs OnhodoKave and all the; ſervants at — 
Re ctory; but thoſe private uta thqugh 
did not reach the ears of her, hn{Þan 338 
be concealed from the neighbourhood zit was {par 
ken of with the uſual exaggerations, and ſerved 
to keep up the memory of the lady's origin, 10s 
effeQually: to prevent her being taken any !notior 
of by the few genteel. females, .in-the. viginity f 
Ether; and the doctor's haughty, dictating, pe 
dantic manners; were ſo very diſguſting, that 
few gentlemen choſe to pay the price of caſe; and 
good-humour for his company; and another rea- 
n, perhaps equally ſtrong, which kept the; Rec- | 
_ tory undiſturbed by many. viſitors, - was, that 
though Mr. Orthodox was ſeldom known to fre- 
fuſe an mien: he was ſtill ſeldomer known t0- 
| oye DRe++ 2+ [2c = 
At Ether manor Mr. Orchodox * horse; ; 
he gloried in Miſs Franklin; of the claffics he 
ever converſect with pleaſure, but here their ſoci- 
ety Was the heighth of human felicity 3 a morn- 
ing ſpent in -Miſs Eranklin's cloſct: was ſucceeded | 
by an. excellent, dinner, generous wines, and 
Warm . 5 himſelf at home. Li 


ed 40 * pg of. the, manor; 7 — any gen 
'tleman's {gat in the neighboprhood;. were ſo ma- 
ny reaſons why there was ſeldom any other com- 
wPanys indeed it w was almoſt as little: eee : 
by mere viſitors, as the dectory itſelf. yful to 
tlie Doctor was the; return of Mr. Fr at a- 
ml. to e eee rom 
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home gave the good woman an opportunity to in- 
Aulge in the Joy of her heart, being queen of the 
company ; an 


as it was moreover her intereſt, 


/ 


joyful was alſo his wife; and if the fly glances 


from under their ſtraw bonnets, their hoyden tit- 
ter, and ſheepiſh hluſnes might be credited, a ) 


ſmart handſome beau from London, was matter 


of glee to the young ladies. 


Mr. Franklin felt, as moſt men do who return, 
after a tedious abſence, to a home they love, 
looked round with ineffable pleaſure ; the charms 
of nature appeared with redoubled beauty; the 
eme; the ſpring flowers were uncommon- 


1y delightful, and the eaſe and convenient ele- 


gance of his manſion appeared more defirable then 


ever; ſuch were Mr. Franklin's ideas, and ſuch 


had they long been, after every excurſion to 
London,” 1 I oi 


Miſs Franklin was no leſs pleaſed ; ſhe exulted 
at being reſtored to her favourite ſtudies, to avo- 


cations that ſuited her elevated ſoul, to the ſociety 
of her learned friend, and to the opportunity of 


perpetuating her fame to future ages by purſuing 


her hiſtory. | 


As to Dellmore, it was impoflible, with ſo happy 
a contraſt in his circumſtances, that he could be 
ſenſible of any ſenſation but joy; and his grate- 


ful heart felt every pleaſure augmented by the ſa- 
tisfied countenances of his bene factors. 
Mr. Orthodox and Miſs Franklin embraced 
with the greateſt cordiality; his wife was not fo 
much honoured; the diſtance ſhe kept, while ſhe 


paid her awkward compliments,” proved ſhe dd 


not expe& it' from Miſs Franklin, who graciouſly 


* 


condeſcended to nod, in return for her very low | 


curtſies. 


But the Squire made up, in his friendly ſalu 
tation, for the reſerve of his ſiſter, giving the __ 
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females firſt a warm ſmack round, bidding Dell- 


more follow his example, and' then ſhaking the 


| ReQor heartily by the hand, to whom the dinner 
itſelf, though an exceeding good one, could be 


ſcarce more welcome. 1 de cid 8 
After dinner Miſs Franklin and the Doctor re- 

tired, and Mr. Franklin and Mrs. Orthodox fell 

faſt aſleep; both thoſe matters being the uſual 


and long adhered to cuſtom of the manor. | 


The young ladies, inſtead of ftrolling into the 
garden, finding out the rebuſes in the magazine, 
or having a reluQant recourſe to their work-bag, 
had now (delightful reverſe !) an; elegant young 


man to entertain them: from the moment he 


made his appearance, Miſs Lavinia, the youngeſt 


of the ReQor's daughters, ſet him down as the 
flave of her beauty, and determined to make the 


conqueſt at all events ; not but this was a kind 


of treacherous innovation on the rights of her el- 


der ſiſter, as Miſs Hannah's eyes had manifeſted | 


the very ſame intention, 8 0 moment before her 


ſiſter's, namely, when he handed Miſs Franklin 
out of the coach; but Miſs Lavy was unqueſti- 


. onably the handſomeſt, and to beauty, every 
well read young lady will tell you, becauſe ſhe is 


told it in five hundred half- bound books, from the 


coirculating library, that all things right / and 
wrong, common and uncommon, muſt yield. 
Henry Dellmore's heart anſwered all thoſe de- 
ſeriptions; how then could he withſtand a pair 


of languiſhing blue eyes, dying at him through 
the long dark eye - laſnes of a country. coquet ? 
he certainly thought, before Mr. Franklin awoke, 


Lavinia was the prettieſt girl he had ever ſeen, 
enxcepting only Clara Elton, a diſeovery very fa- 
vourable to the lady's views; the interval was no 

leſs to his advantage, as, without- any. deſign on 

his fide, both ladies bad found him to be, not 
n "only 
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vie handſome, but accompliſhed ; he could 
dance, fing, and play on the ute, which being 
qualities that conſtituted, in their opinion, the 
rip- top of male excellence, rendered an intimac 
with him who poſſeſſed it, a monſtrous defirable 
"Ming 3 both parties being therefore ſo well diſ- 
ſed to each other, an agreement was entered 
into, the conditions: of which were, that they 
| would poſitively ſpend as much of their time as 
oflible together; ſcarce was this important affair 
ſettled, when a period was put to their confab, 
Bhs br the 0 "ach of Doctor ee 58 in 
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| Ta H E Dodos figure ſtruck | Hey with: a” 
kind of awe, very different from that he felt on 
Ei contemplatin the countenance of his benefactor; 
| "all the dignity of the ſacerdotal character, when 


ers OG PO grwmnnnge, aro odor. ria DDr 
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in was preſerved in his looks. 
Kr. Orthodox was about five feet high, 8 
mbarly the ſame round; his forehead being large, 


r 


— PIN 


: feather top of his, well-drefſed wig; bis brows 
were grey, briſtiy, and prominent; they were 
not ſo — ulated to exhibit to advantage the 


luaſtre of his mall black eyes; but his noſe, 


hieh laid ſo flat, as to be entirely loſt in his ꝓto- 
He; 390 the redundandy of his cheeks; gave them 


an o pportunity of appearing now and then: he 
dase a''fet of ord Sir ta yellow teeth; and his | 
1 


chin was graced uh an enormous enge 


\* 3 
; 5 58 
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it annexes a narrow-ſouled fat man to a good E- a 


round, and ſhinings gave inimitable grace toithe 
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4 fleſh, that hung on his eſt in a profuſion. of 


; his dreſs was. gene! y an iron- grey coat, 


ber velvet waiſtcoat and | breeches 2 hanglome 


4008) By his beaver three.or r mqurning- rin 
10 Wie ADS ger, and { (quareztoed f es 3 he was f 
. . 


the. ; 89g the conſequence of indulging 
his appetites, a 5 8 er tender 1 in 1 25 
—. but the, hg — 55 9 5 Franklin enlivened 157 


ee EF 


the company 2 3117 
Miſs F e bed, 1 5 Fo P 
diſcloſed. Her intentions wit to young. 
Dellmore, and with thoſe ür * ſtory was 
ſo cloſely gonnected, that it was introduced with- 
out deſign on the part of the lady- As the look - 
ed on all kinds of diſcourſe that . in ſome 
gor other lead to Wild m and learning, as 


ſomuch waſte of that time ſe could ſo much bet- 


een 


tor emploh it was therefore. Very briefly that ſhe = 
related the miſadyentures It 3 


4iyes on which he; had..attr d her notice. 19 
This communication changed every "Hes | 
formed by Mr. Orthodox of Henry; from a well- 
bred handſome youth, he was inflantly converted 
roud upttart intruder.z the. gaiety of un- 


corrupted. i adoleſcence. was. called impudenee 3 


and. His intelligent cr 


; nce ſet gun 5 A 
of extreme, ignorance, . 


ed, 1s Mr. Orthodox Was; * be the oracle 


pupil, to have his judgment conſulte 
rt, ___ aſked; INE all occaſions, 2 


= the harder, brock an, i innovayion.on what he 


emed his. own. part OR 5 that Miss 
THEN dept an avxilia Ty 11 
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the perſon {| 
ed the injury offered to his conſequence ; it in- 
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ter be could 7 no means digeſt; and the idea of 
onoured, being a beggar, aggravat- 


"flamed his ruby face, and heightened the con- 
traſt between his, at all times, roſy N. (oxen 
countenance, and his ſnow-white wig. 

Yet, arbitrary as all his 9 were with 
| thoſe who were abſolutely | 


don, when dit Prat a was loading | him with 
commendations/ and thanks without number, it 
Was no ſmall u zortification to be convinced that 
the had preſumed it was poſſible to do without his 
 Aetvices,, by her engagement of a mae —_— 
ant; however painful this conviction was, he 


entertained 1 of inducing her to change ber 


mind. l 
He ventured humbly to hope ſhe had: not ſuf- 


\ feret the humanity of her diſpoſition to influence 


Her judgment, in the choice of a ſecretary, or 
fuhmitted the examination of his abilities to the 
report of otflers ; he truſled ſhe had fully inform- 
ed herſelf, from her ou obſervation, of his learn- 
ing as well as capacity, becauſe otherwiſe an illi- 

terate tranſcriber might, and, it was to be feared, 
00, not onfy retard their joint labours, but 


When the work cate to be eriticiſed by the Uni- 


Verlfities, which from the part he was Well known 


to have had in it, there was nd doubt but it 


Would be, doubtleſs their penetration would 


ff 
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reflect on him, and, what was of much more im- 
portance to his happineſs, the dear lady he had 
_ humbly endeavoured to qualify as miſtreſs of 
ſcience, the patroneſs of literature, and the mo- 
del of learned female perfection, would be in- 


volved in his diſgrace. 


Miſs Franklin was ſtruck : this was a point on ; 


which ſhe had not thought. | 

Mr. Puffardo had aſſured her that Henry was a 
fine claſſical ſcholar ; but ſhe had previoutlly diſ- 
covered that Puffardo was a conjunction of igno- 
rance and vanity ; his word was therefore as little 
to be truſted as his judgment; and, as to herſelf, 


the manner and perſon of the young man had 
gained imperceptibly upon her; his ſociety and. 


pleaſing openneſs of heart had agreeably engroſſed 
her obſervation, inſomuch that no doubt of his 
abilities had yet interfered between her wiſh to 


retain him near her, and her opinion of his capa- 


bility. Ke 25 N 

But, with all her partiality for Dellmore, Miſs 
Franklin was an author; ſhe flattered herſelf the 
work ſhe was writing would be handed down to 


poſterity; that ſucceeding ages would venerate 


her memory; that her fame would be immortal; 
and that her name would be ſecond only to her 
edeceſſor, Hampden; how then could ſhe be 
ſs than alarmed, when - conſcious of her own 


inattention to the qualifications of Dellmore for 


the office ſhe deſigned him? She heard the inſi- 
nuations of the crafty prieſt, and felt the pro- 
priety of his caution; ſhe actually bluſned at the 


4 A 


recolleQion of her own negleQ, and too ingenu- 


ous to conceal her fault, frankly confeſſed her 
Ihe refult was an agreement that Mr. Ortho- 
dex ſhould examine Dellmore; if he paſſed the 
flery-ordeal, it was well; if not, if he proved 
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inadequate | 
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Auch a cotemporary z often were his eyes malig- 
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inadequate to ſueh an important employment, 
then by nomeans to truſt him with a ſingle page. 


The matter thus ſettled, they returned tothe par- 
lour, the Doctor with additional pride in his own: 
conſequence, and a very contemptible opinion 


of our hero. He was ſeated exactiy | oppoſite 


Henry; and, while under Miſs ifranklin's au- 
thority, he examined every line in his face with 
more attention than good manners, Dellmore, 


whoſe modeſty was in proportion to his under- 
ſtanding, felt himſelf abaſned and over-awed ; 


it was in vain, he ſhifted his ſeat, and betrayed 


every token of -uneafineſs ;- the briſtly brow of 
the ſupercilious Doctor purſued him; he forgot 
not for a moment the inſult offered his judgment 


in Miſs Franklin's appointment; and poverty 
being the evil of all others moſt hateful to his 


nantly fixed on the innocent cauſe of his anger, 


and as often ſcornfully withdrawn; he fancied” he 
wholly deſpiſed a wretch ſo infinitely beneath his 


notice, while the pangs it gave him to conſider 


him as an invader on his right were at once a 


painful and convincing proof that he feared the 


riſing merit of the young man as much as he 


deſpiſed his poverty and misfortunes. 


e day Mr. Orthodox had reckoned on AS 
one of triumph and happineſs, proved one-of mor- 
-tification- and diſappointment 3 they played a eo 


ple of rubbers at whiſt; the Doctor and his learn- 
ed ally, though they held all the honours, were 
unmercifully beat by the ſquire and our hero, 


vhich ſo increaſed his ill- humour, that the ggod- - 
neſs of the ſupper had but half power to reſtore 
him to an appcœarance of tolerable tennper. 


Mr. Franklin's coach conveyed his gueſts home | 


6 Juſt in time to ſave the credit of; Orthodox #1 the . 
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ſtrength of the wine, which had not been ſpared, 
: aided the irritation of his mind; and the junc- 
tion was beginning to grow troubleſome; q pro- 
bably Mr. Franklin's obſervations might induce 
him to hurry the carriage, which drew up juſt as 
Mr. Orthodox was beginning a lecture on the 

beauty of modeſty in youth. | 

When they reached the rectory Mrs. Orthodox 
ran into the ſtudy to lay the ſlippers before the 
fire, ſhake the banyan, and place the black velvet 
night-cap, which, when done, ſhe affiſted in 
taking off his blue roquelaure, camlet great coat, 
and untying the two ſilk handkerchiefs which 

_ fenced his throat from the night air; the amiable 
Doctor in the mean while piſhing and. pſhawing 
his cheeks working like a pair of bellows, and- 
half grunting and half blowing, robed in his ban- 

yan, he threw himſelf into an eaſy chair, with- 
out ſpeaking a ſingle word but the N _ 
ful monoſyllable. 7 | 

Not diſeouraged, the- good w woman proceeded 
4 With great alacrity in her buſineſs ; ſhe got his 
wig gently laid on the table, his cap on, and 
then began to unbuckle his ſhoes; the young la- 
dies 1 in the mean while, accuſtomed to their fa- 
- ther's evening inſenfibility, with great eargerneſss 
demanded each other's opinion of Dellmore. 1 
Mliſs Orthodox was her father's favourite; ifſhe,. 
who was no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed than not to be 
quite ſo often ſubject to his ill-humours, could be 


ſo called; ſhe thought, though at firſt glance of 3 


Dellmore he appeared tolerable, there really Was ; 
. fownthing) mighty inſipid about him, ſomething, 
in his face too pretty for a man; he was not at 
0 bi” to her taſte ;_ ſhe liked a man who looked as if 4 
he eould eat any one who durit offend his miſtreſs. : 
Miſs Lavinia was her mama's. doating piece 3 
that * woman, judging by her 1 i 
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had vaſt ideas of the power of beauty; as ſhe, 


'whoſe firſt employ had been to milk cows and 


feed hogs, had advanced to the high honour and 
felicity of bearing the name, and fharing the bed 
of the Rector; if with the ſingle advantage of a 
pretty face ſuch had been her extraordinary wy, 


tune, what might not Lavy expect, who was ſtil 


handſomer, had been a whole year at a Briſtol 
boarding-ſchool to learn every thing, could dance, 
play ever ſo many tunes on the ſpinnet and guit- 
tar, work tambour, and had read all the books 


from the circulating library at the next market 


town? Oh I certainly marry a lord; and really, 


from the information of thoſe books which Lavy 


read out to her mama while ſhe ſat at work, 


as lords were, according te them, a ſet of beings 


who had no ſort of paſſion for any thing but beau- 
ty; and, as many of them were diſtracted for 
mere chits, that nobody knew, ſhe had no doubt 
but if Lavy could once be ſeen by the big folks, 
any one of them would be glad to make her a la- 
dy: this was partly the young lady's own opi- 
nion; but the grandeur of her expeQation did 
not prevent her taking great pains to make a hum- 


bler conqueſt. 


Lavinia could not agree with her elder ſiſter in 


her opinion of Dellmore's infipidity ; the acknow- 
ledged he was a fright ; ſhe could not bear him; 


he was a ſhocking, odious creature, but far from 


”* inkipid; to be ſure he was very handſome, that 
he was, and ſenfible, but there was Sg 
about him ſo ſo; in ſhort, he was her averſion. 


Mama, as ſoon as ſhe had recovered her breath, 
after removing her huſband's firſt ſhoe, which, 


as he was very corpulent, and did not chooſe to 
confider himſelf as at all concerned in the opera- 
tion, was a work both of time and labour, wip- 

ing her forchead, as ſhe ſtill oontinued in a kneel- - 


ing 
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ing poſture, proteſted as how ſhe thought Miſteer 
Dellmore a pretty behaved young man, and, 
withal, very genteel ; as to his legs, ſhe never 
ſeeda AAL pair in her born days. 
This declaration rouſed the Doctor; the large 
ted roll of fleſh, yclept a double chin, which, 
weighing down his head, filled the ample ſpace 
detween his two ſhoulders, felt a contraction 
from his rage. | 
Tou, ſaid he, kicking his other ſhoe off with 
Ra great violence, full at his wife, are a fool 5 he is 
- A beggarly vagabond, a ſcoundrel, not worth a 


groat. 
Nie Orthodox glancing, a er ſneet at ber 
"es declared ſhe thought ſo. 
Poor Mrs. Orthodox, frightened: out of her 
wits, at having once in her life venturing to give 
Ber opinion before ſhe had conſulted her huſband, 
inſtantly ſet about retracting, and gently draw- 
ing on his ſlippers, Oh | laws me, deary ; well, 
to be ſure, who'd a thought it? Oh! for certain, 
ou knows beſt ; and if he is a vagabon, to be 
ure that alters the cafe. 7D 
I do know, anſwered Orthodox, in a loud hol- < 
low tone, he is a ſcoundrel. | 
He looks it, cried the dame, quite in Piano, 
nodding fignificantly. a 
Miſs Lavy nodded alſo, but it was a nod of a 
. very different meani 
| __ Mrs. Orthodox's . ſaid, all you ſay i is right, 
2 I am reſolved to be of your opinion z her 
ö * r's expreſſed no ſuch matter. 
TE | If there were one man on carth more the con- 
4 r and diſguſt of Lavinia than another it was 
A her father; and ſinee Henry Dellmore was ſo 
£ exccedingly diſliked by him, ſhe immediately 
8 L N in ws own 22 4 the 2 5 
te 
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to pleaſe her; her nod was therefore one of obſti- 
nate defiance... + 499577 6 04 
Set my bed ready; bring up the keys, and, 
d'ye hear, wenches, no more of Dellmore, ſaid 
the prieſt, as he ſtaggered off. #1 


Mrs. Orthodox till anſwered every purpoſe of 
a ſervant; ſhe had the felicity of being a ſlave to 
her huſband's humour as well as his perſon; and 
he was ingenious enough to trace every diſagreea- 
ble event to owe its ſource, by ſome means or 
other, to his condeſcenſion, in marrying her, 
which ſhe, never having contradicted him in her 
life, generally agreed to, echoed his yes, and re- 
peated his no. This night ſhe was an unuſual 
8 ſufferer ; the diſturbance in his brain prevented 
0 his falling into his cuſtomary ſound nap; and not | 
1 having it in his power to vent his ill humour omg 
Henry, he transferred it to his wife. + 
He began by explaining, for the thouſandth 
time to her, the nature of the various obligations 
a man of his profound wiſdom, learning, and 
conſequence, conferred on any woman, when he 
entered into the marriage ſtate, and ended hy 
proving, from the low ſituation from which he 
raiſed her, and her great deficiencies, that it was 
abſolutely impoſſible for her, in the whole courſe 
of her life, £ all ſhe could, to make him the 
leaſt amends for the honour he had done her. 
It was very happy for Mrs. Orthodox that her 
feelings were nt very troubleſome :; ſhe obuld 
ſay as he: ſaid; without thinking at all about the 
matter, and embrace the Doctor quite as! cloſk ,. 
hen be was taking all the pains in the worlt! to 
convince her how unworthy ſhe wagof ſuch hay : 
Pinefs, as-when' he-extended-tol.her the hand ht 
cordliality. an dd $5 Fibib aide; 1 3 = 
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for ſiſterly love; they were penticularly this night 
very ill company. 

Miſs Orthodox declared, ſhe knew the inſtant 
ſhe ſaw Dellmore, he was no body. 


_ Miſs Lavy, with as little ceremony, c charged 
that opinion to malice, be 


-auſe he had not paid 
his court to her, when to be ſure, there was the 


beſt excuſe in the world for his rudeneſs, fince 
it was, evident his eye 


me believed, if her ſiſter refuſed her favourable 


opinion of every young man, till one was found 


who in ſome peoples company preferred others, 
ſhe might wage perpetual war with the whole 
ſex ; for to be ens. as BI TREE r 
* er. ö 4 


3 * 8 3 


Well, 1 you amaze me, kes Miſs 


node your vanity, believe me, is the onl 
| bh arr on, about Jo, at o (with an | 


ironical curtſey) I give beauty Jo of our 
beggarly conqueſt. P 7 e 


Madam, I am ſenſible of your zeal for m 


welfare; my conqueſt will not be s fortunes 
by payin Wut! o my elde i, N Y 
You are a A 572% flut, retorted Miſs Orthodox. 
You are ers and 'it is hard you 
ſhould not be Loved firſt, anſwered Lavy. 
„Tau are beneath my wotice. wen TEL 
e it, Y „ _* 
T5 Orthodo* was Unfortunately ! like ve 8. 
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cher, ſhort and, thick 3 Lavinia reſembled her 


mother, who was of the tall middle fize. ___. .. 
Huſſy, ſaid the elder, enraged at a reflection 


the could leaft, bear, becauſe it was a mortifying : 
| Muth, , lay. ; auother word, and. TI box 1550 Pre 


were not in his own 
| power} and indeed ſhe/ was ſorry to ſay it, but 
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Pray, Miſs, how will you employ me the 
while? anſwered: the younger, walking up to 


her, with the true Amazonian ſtride of defiance, 


and a look that indicated very little apprehen-- 


ſion. | 


Miſs Orthodox burſt into tears; ſhe would tell 


her papa, that ſhe would; he ſhould know all; 
yes, ſhe would acquaint him of Lavy's evening 


ciſeman;: ſee what he would ſay to her beauty; 
beauty, indeed, but it was no wonder fellows 
ſhould take liberties; . when girls were ſo forward. 
Lavinia, alarmed at the hint of a flirtation ſhe 


had carefully kept ſecret from her fiſter, and, as 


ſhe thought,. from every body elſe, was confound- 


ed; but ſhe had a certain intrepidity in her com- | 


walks down the orchard; to meet Fillmer the ex- 


oſition that would not ſuffer her to give up 5 ſhe 
imputed all her ſiſter ſaid to envy, and flounccd: 


to her own bed. THE | 
Oh dear, envy 3. good night, Madam beauty; 


— Yes, envy; good night, Madam ſpigbt, as 
ſhut her own door, leaving the enemy. in polleſ- 
kon of the field. . e 
CHAPTER. vn. 
De candid Examination. | 


| Nexr morning Dellmore, attended Mr. 


Tanklin round the grounds, and. returned to the 


breakfaſt- room by ten 


Miſs Franklin was playing with'a tea-cup, with | | 
a thoughtfulneſs on her brow, which not being 


uſual; excited her brother's curiofity ; he enquir- 
ed after her health, and received a ſatisfactory 


anſwer; and ſie was on the point of accoum- 20 
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| Ing for her ſcrious looks, juſt as Mr. Orthodox 


was announced. 


Miſs Franklin had for years back ſpent her 
mornings with her tutor; and Mr. Franklin now 
. concluding Henry was to make a third in their” 
parties, left them together as ſoon as 'breakiaft 
was over. | 8 | 
The lady had paſſed a more reſtleſs night than 
ſhe had lately done,; her partial imagination 
decked the young orphan in every thing that was 
amiable; ſhe hoped his abilities would be found 
equal to the employment ſhe deſigned him, and 
felt a painful anxiety in the idea of a diſappoint- 
ment. Mr. Orthodox was now come to prove 
him, and ſhe trembled with apprehenſion of the 
reſult. | EA 
Henry found in himſelf an invincible ſhyne 


before the Rector; he was not conſcious of any 


cauſe ; but inexperienced and unſuſpicious as he 
was, it was nevertheleſs very eaſy to perceive he 
was little in that gentleman's favour, a matter 
the more diftrefling to him, as he found the 
Doctor's influence, and feared he might inſpire 
Miſs Franklin with his own cauſeleſs prejudices. 


The Doctor placed himſelf, with great pom- 


polity, oppoſite our hero, fixmg the ſmall black 


twinklers, I have already deferibed, on his face; 


void himſelf of modeſty, as of feeling, with all 


the pride of oſtentatious independence, he bore 


down on poor Dellmore, who had a great ſhare 
of both, as well as the keeneſt fenſe of the miſe-' 
rable ſituation from which he had been ſo lately 

relieved, with fo little, ceremony, delicacy, or- 


good- nature, his pride increafing with his tri- 
umph, and that founded on the modeſt diffidence- 


of my hero, that at the preconcerted examina- 
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aſſiſt Miſs Franklin in her hiſtory, but a very ig-" 


norant young man. | | TT TH 
The conſequence of this deciſion was, the with- 


drawing, with unſpeakable reluQtance, on the 
part of the lady her intentions with reſpect to the 
keeping him under her own immediate protec- 


tion; but his imputed ignorance had not power 
to deprive him of her favour. She imparted his 
deficiencies to her brother with great good- na- 
ture and tenderneſs, who again propoſed ſend- 
ing him to the bank; but that ſhe would by no 
means ſubmit to; the living of the Vale was in 
Mr. Franklin's: gift; Mr. Orthodox would not 
always live; why not ſend him to Oxford, and 
make him a parſon ? 5 
My dear Mary, cried Mr. Franklin, what are 
you talking of ? do you ſuppoſe a youth, who has 
not grammar enough for your ſecretary, will be 
found ſcholar ſufficient for a clergyman? 
Why not? anſwered ſhe ſmartly 3 he will not 
indeed be a Mr. Orthodox, but a very little learn- 
ing ſuffices to make a modern parſon; he may be 
as uſeful to a country congregation without claſſi- 
cal knowledge, as with it; I beg he may take 
orders; and when the living becomes vacant, he 
will be provided for. Thoſe were Miſs Franklin's 
avowed defigns for our hero; her brother's were 
leſs limited; nevertheleſs, he had accuſtomed 
himſelf ſo much to accord to her ſentiments on all 
oocaſions, and his own private wiſnes being ra- 
ther general than well-concerted, he contented 
himſelf with not oppoſing hers, but with all his 
deference to her judgment, and deſire to oblige 
her; he had ſome fooliſh ſcruples: about him, that 
were not eaſy to get over. Ie was not, in 
his opinion, merely having a living to beſtow, 
timt gate him authority to make a youth a divine, 
whoſc own diſpoſition would counteract his inten- 
FS 1 tee 
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Lions," and if it did not render him miſcrabife, in 
a profeffion he might diſlike, it would perhaps 
have ſuch an influence over his life and manners, 
as might diſcredit the ſacred character, and add 
one more to the many who already live on the 


ſpoils of religion, while their practices are a diſ- 


grace to morality. It was not, in Mr. Franklin's S 
opinion, merely enough that 

The holy fillet bound the brow, not before 
.< the alter, to preſent the public victim to uſher 
* a nation's vows to the eternal throne” only 
but that Virtue ſhould own him for her ſer- 
«© yant, Benevolence and Piety guide his will, 
«© Beneficence and Charity his deeds.” 


He therefore cloſeted Dellmore on the TRE 


and was ſurpriſed to find the young man, accord- 

ing to his notions, abated 

_ underſtanding. He had not depth of learning 
enough to find out Henry's deficiencies, nor 


could he perceive on what grounds Doctor Or- 


thodox had pronounced him ignorant. | 
But 5% examination was very different from 


what our hero underwent before Mr. Orthodox; 


the gentle, friendly, encouraging manner of his 
benevolent patron, excited in him a warm jury 
to acquit himſelf to his ſatisfaction; all the 

ers of his ſoul were called forth, and he ren 
acceded to Miſs Franklin's defire of taking or- 


ders.”, He was young, it is true, but the ſorrows a 


he had already known, and thoſe he might have 
yet been expoſed to, had it not been for Fo pood-: 


of his benefaQors, were too forcibly impref- 


on his! imagination to ſuffer him to heſitate, or 
one inſtant oppoſe their intentions; and though 
lie Had no particular deſire to mount the facred 


roffrum,” neither was he conſcibus of ; hy e 5 9 


d prevent his adopting the m 


in knowledge and 
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ly accepted Mr. Franklin's. offer to go to Oxford 
And Miſs Franklin, to her great joy, found her- 
elt gratified inthe then firſt wiſh of her heart. 

f But although the future deſtination of Dell - 


q more was ſixed on by his friends, it was not by 
1 any means their wiſh ſoon to part with him; on 


the contrary, they reſolved he ſhould continue 
' With them the ſummer, and ſet out for Oxford 
| at the ſame time that they left Ether. This point ) 
- ſettled, Mr. Orthodox found to his extreme ſatis- 
faction, that he had no reaſon to apprehend a ri- 
val in the literary favour of his pupil; his fea- 
| tures, therefore, relaxed in their ſeverity, and he 
| [ did Henry the favour of - wholly overlooking him. 
Mr. Franklin, charmed with his companion, 


felt the pleaſures of his morning rambles, and 
1 enjoyed his rural amuſements with a goũt hitherto 
3 unknown; he obſerved, with an affection that dai- 


ly increaſed, a thouſand nameleſs. graces which 
adorned the mind of Henry ; he ſaw he was ge- 
nerous and liberal; and it was the delight of his 
heart to ſupp ly his purſe with ample means to gra- 
tify his wiſhes ; on every ſubject he had the plea- 
ſure to hear his own ſentiments delivered with 
propriety, caſe, and elegance, by his youn 
EP nor. is that to be wondered at, fince real 
| goodneſs and unaffeRed philanthrophy ſpeak eve- 
i ry language under heaven; the fame beneficent 
3 ideas, the ſame benevolent purpoſe, the ſame 
|: charity for the errors ef frail nature, and the 
© | ſame enthuſiaſtic love of virtue will fill the ſenſi - 
q ble uncorrupted mind over the whole globe; not 
if perhaps ſo poliſhed will be the manners, not. ſo 
|. refined the ſentiments, but the thing is the ſame z, 
Wh andheavon's beſt gift, an heart filled with rover. 
ence for. the, Creator, and uniperſal ;toye to the, 
created, will give joy among all humancreaturcs., = 
How many well eduoated men gf the weft meghs, | 
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ſuch proud ſecurity. 


I. 
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learn real politeneſs from a ſavage ? how many of 
the mitred ſons of Britain take leſſons of true reli- 


gion from the ſable inhabitants of Africa? and, la- 


dies, with humility, with reſpe&, with deference, - 
1 aſk, how many among you, whoſe ſcornful eye 


and hardened heart turn unmoved from the diſ- 
treſs, the ſorrow, the penitence of a fallen fiſter, 
might be taught, from the practice of a naked 
Indian, that your hearts are not the ſeats of real 
virtue? modeſt meek-eyed maid, with what ab- 
horrence doſt thou retreat from ſouls that are eſ- 


tranged from the power of thy favourite ſiſter ? 


Where charity dwelleth not, there aſſuredly will 
virtue never be found. _ 1 5 8 
Oh ! but we are charitable, we give our alms 
in the fight of the congregation. Weak anſwer ! 
you are unacquainted with charity univerſal; you 
feel not the expanſion of a cangid mind; you 
know not how many other real virtues there are 
befides the ſingle one on which you ſtand with 


The walks and amuſements our hero ſhared 
with Mr. Franklin were alſo varied ſometimes by 
the ſociety of the Orthodoxes. Lavinia's eyes, 
notwithſtanding the prohibition of her father, 
continued their ſoft battery againſt the heart of 
Henry; that heart, far from bein®4nſenfible to 
beauty, became ſoftened, though not abſolutely 
captivated. In truth, the unamiable diſpoſitions 
of the Miſſes at the Rectory, were too viſible to 


ſuffer a laſting impreſſion of their charms to re- 


main on ſuch a heart as Henry Dellmore's; he 


was enchanted when the ſoft, gentle voice of La- 


vinia invited him to walk, dance, or ſing with 
her; but when, from the ſame tongue, he heard 
the moſt ſaterical, ill natured ſpeeches, directed 
to, or ſpoken of, her own fiſter, the wound in- 
ſtantly cloſed, and ag like a common cut, 


the 
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the more callous by healing. —Lavinia, however, 
was not diſcouraged ; and though Dellmore was 
as perfect a Stoic as moſt young men of eighteen, 


he could not but be flattered by her attentions, 


aud allured by her charms. 


Occaſions of being together inſenſibly increaſ- 


ed, and opportunities for toying and romping 
ever offered the moment the young ladies appear- 
ed. Dellmore was guiltleſs of a thought of ſe- 


duction; indeed, that was a crime he held in the - 
utmoſt abhorrence ; but want of thoſe old-faſhi- 


oned guards, ** modeſty and diſcretion,” ſo ex- 
poſed poor Lavinia to danger, and put her in the 
power of her own paſſions ſo much, that ſhe owed 
it entirely to her fiſter's offic ious envy, and Dell- 


more's ſenſe of honour, that hers was preſerved 


till be left the country. | 

It was not only in the eyes of Lavinia that 
Henry grew irreſiſtible; Miſs Franklin's ſoul was 
in alt, enveloped in the clouds, holding converſe 


with dead heroes; yet even there did living per- 


fection, in the form of a handſome young man, 


reach her. She began by finding out, that his 


ſprightly converſation was an agreeable relexation 
from too intenſe ſtudy to the mind; and a walk, 
hanging on his arm, was 1 ſalutary to the 
health of the lady; his fine 

ing graces of his converſation, which, as he was 
free from care, were always lively and amuſing, 


found way into a heart where hitherto learning 


and Dr. Orthodox had reigned without a rival; 
her cloſet amuſements loſt their goũt, and it was 
not only mere relaxation, but ſoon the whole 
morning's ſtudy was ſacrificed to a ramble with 
Mr. Franklin and Dellmore : Dr. Orthodox and 
Oliver Cromwell were lofing ground in her fa- 
vour very faſt. When the time arrived that was 
fixed on for Henry's departure to Oxford, 


gure, and the laugh- 


5 - © . &© Cc 


the 


ſpite and vexation, the decreaſe of his empire o- 


moval from her of an object equally hateful and 


4 


enough to compenſate for that falling-off in the 


his greateſt admirer, Mrs. Orthodox or Miſs La- 


opportunities for the young couple to be deeply 
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Doctor whoſe penetration was very keen where 
his intereſt was concerned, ſaw, with inward - 


ver the mind of his pupil, and rejoiced in the re- 


dangerous. | | 

Mrs. Orthodox had obſerved, as well as her 
daughter, the extreme fondneſs of Mr. and Miſs _. 
Franklin for Dellmore, and concluded, not un- 
naturally, that fo great a favourite would be very 
amply provided for; they therefore, that is, ma- 
ma and daughter, entered into a combination to 
make Miſs's fortune by marriage: Dellmore, had 
not, indeed, any hope ofa title; but there would, 
according to the foregoing concluſion, be wealth 


original value ſet on Miſs Lavy's beauty; and 
having her daughter ſucceed to the manor-houſe 
and Ether eſtate, was a matter that highly grati- 
fied the ambition of Mrs. Orthodox, and greatly 
flattered Miſamu = nt e 
It was very plain that Henry was not ſo great 
a favourite with the Doctor as he was with his 
wife; although ſhe did not openly avow her par- 
tiality, nothing could exceed her kindneſs, when, 
as it ſometimes happened, he ſtole off to the Rec- 
tory while the Doctor was engaged with Miſs 
Franklin, and the ſquire taking his afternoon's 
nap; then it was hardly poſſible to ſay which was 


vy; the former was indefatigable in procuring 


in love: happily, the young man was ſent to the 
Univerſity very ſoon after this league was formed 
between. the ladies, and before he was irrecover- 
ably entangled, or any injury done either to his 
peace or Lavinia's honour. 1 f 3 
At the concluſion of = ſummer, the time fix- 


g ed 
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ed for his leaving Ether, Mr. Franklin, who, 


now parting with Henry, felt for the firſt time in 


his life, he ſhould find the manor a weariſome ſo- 


litude, prevailed on his ſiſter to accompany him 


to London, whither they went together, and from 


' thence, ſtill loth to part, Mr. Franklin accom- 
panied our hero to Oxford, where he conſigned 
him to the particular care of a Mr. Otway, a 
fellow of Chriſt's College, who, notwithſtanding 
Mr. Oxthodax's opinion to the contrary, found 
bim a ſcholar and a gentleman, which is as much 
as can poſſibly be ſaid, conſiſtent with truth, of a 
Joung man juſt entered his nineteenth year. 


| Fuicious Choice of Friends in a Girl of Sixteen. 
M R. Franklin found his affections ſo ſtrongly: 
bound to Henry Dellmore, that he began ſeriouſly 


to think of - wholly retiring from London, in or- 
der, when it would be proper to remove the for- 


tunate orphan home, to lay a plan for him that 


would be to his future advantage as much as 515 
private ſatisfadtion. On his firſt interview with 
"Mr. Burgeſs, he intimated a deſire wholly to de- 
oline /bufineſs: the honeſt quaker felt the ſame 
inclinations: his wife, whom he tenderly: loved, 
had long laboured under accumulating diſorders, 
and he could not bear to truſt her in her invalid 
ſtate to thoſe whoſe reward would be in her pay, 
not her preſervation. VPP 
The partners were yet increaſing their riches. 


and credit, and the concerns of the houſe were 
too extenſive to admit a poſſibility of its being 


Uiſſolved without long notice and great preparati- 
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on; they therefore ſignified their intention to the 
third partner. 3 
Mr. Leviſage looked to this event with inex- 
preſible impatience; for tho” his profits, during 
the ſeventeen years that he had taken what men 
of buſineſs call the labourmg-oar, had enabled 
him to realize a large fortune, and ſupport his 
family in ſplendour, yet More, More was Mr. 
Leviſage's creed. That he owed his preſent af- 
fluence and future proſpects to the kindneſs of 
Mr. Franklin, towhofe father he had been foot- 
boy, and, that with the learning a charity- 
ſchool afforded, added to a peculiar ſervility of 
diſpoſition, great application, and fome cunning, 
he had been raiſed to a runner, then clerk, and 
now partner, were matters by no means neceſſa- 
ry to be thought of; he remembered only that 
Meſſrs. Franklin and Burgeſs took no ſort of trou- 
ble in the buſineſs; that he had been the ſlave of 


„ 


trade. — * l . 2 ET 
_ + Thoſe ſentiments rendered the deſigns of his 
: partners very pleaſing to him, yet, anxiols as he 


was to be ſole, it was agreed on” all-fidesi they 
could not adjuſt their concerns fo as toYhffolve> 
the firm in leſs than three years, and then, to Hi 
great mortification, Mr. Burgeſt hinted that he 
ſhould'wiſh to place a nephew's name in the bank 
in his room, with a ſuitable capital, after that of 
Mr. Levifage's. 1577 2206, * K TH e e 3 
The. propoſal did not quite fo well fait Mr. 
Leviſage's wiſhesy but it would have been mad- 
neſs now to diſpute what he well knew he could 
20 1 „„ not 
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not refuſe ; he therefore filently acquieſced, in 

hope ſomething might happen that would give 
him an excuſe for evading Mr. Burgeſs's plan, 
without incurring the charge of ingrati- 
tude ; as to the other two partners, they were 

really as liberal in their principles as they were 
eaſy in their fortunes; their whole lives had 
paſſed without a ſingle difference; their in- 
tentions were fair, and their actions juſt; they 
were content with moderate acquiſitions, and 
happy in the advantages they ſhared, without 
one particle of envy in the compoſition of either; 
they rejoiced in mutual proſperity, and, attached 
by reciprocal eſteem, knew not a ſeparate inter- 
eſt ; the adjuſtment of his affairs, as far it could 


now be done, detained Mr. Franklin in town till 


the ſummer was far advanced, and an indiſpoſi- 
tion, which then ſeized his ſiſter, carried them, 


by advice of her phyſicians, to Bath and Briſtol, 


where they continued till winter, when buſineſs 
recalled them to London. | ; 


During this period Mr. Franklin did net for- 


get to contribute all in the power of indulgence 
and liberality to the happineſs and intereſt of 
Henry Dellmore; nor did he fatisfy himſelf 
with epiſtolary kindneſs, as he made ſeveral ex- 


curſions to viſit the youth on whom his affections 


were ſo partially fixed. . 
+ Mifs Elton too found in his attention and ten- 
derneſs a moſt endearing ſubſtitute for the parent 


ſhe had loſt, and in Miſs Franklin a warm and- 
fincere friend, who, though ſhe partook of very 
few of the winter entertainments through choice, 


did a violence to her own inclinations to indulge 
Clara, who, with the Miſs Nappers, were invited 
gueſts, moſt part of the winter, in Auſtin-triars. 2 

Mr. Franklin one morning was viſited in his 


cdlaoſet by his ward ; ſhe came to aſk a favour. 


* 


You. 
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You know, my dear, I have no-pleaſure e- 


qual to obliging you. What would my pretty 
Clara afk? . C 
Her governeſs was the worthieſt of women, but 
very unfortunate. She had juſt now a preſſing 
occaſion for two hundred pounds; Would Mr. 
Franklin be ſo good as to advance it ? 8 
Two hundred pounds, Clara ! what can Mrs. 
Napper want with two hundred pounds? 


Mrs. Napper owed her landlord two hundred: 


pounds, and he, cruel man, threatened to ſeize 
her goods; now, if Mr. Franklin would conſent 
to lend the money, ſhe would give a bond, and 
Clara would herſelf ſtand to the riſk. ed 
Mr. Franklin, very unſeaſonably, as the young 
lady could not help thinking, advited her to be on 
her guard ; artful people would certainly work on: 
her humanity, if they found ſhe did not diſtin- 
guiſh between acts of prudent generoſity and 
thoſe of folly, weakneſs, or oſtentation; of the 
laſt he knew ſhe was incapable, but it was poſſible 


to impoſe tales on her inexperience, that appear- 


ing to wear the irreſiſtible form of diſtreſs, might 
draw her into meaſures that would expoſe her to 
the cenſure of the former. | 


What rent did Mrs. Napper pay > Clara did 


not know. Jo e 
Becauſe, my dear, continued Mr. Franklin, 
to amount to ſuch a ſum, it muſt have been long 


unpaid. Clara dropped a tear; fhe eould not 


bear to ſee her dear good governeſp in diſtreſs. 


Mr. Franklin felt all the tenderneſs towards 


his ward that her good. nature merited, but 
though there never was a more expanded, a 


more generous heart than his own, he could not 


help apprehending the influence of the Nappers 
over hers 3. however, he told her, if ſhe were ſa- 
er3fied with the conduct of her governeſs, and 
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convinced her neceſſity was the reſult of miĩsfor- 


tunes, and not of imprudence.— 

Ohl dear, ſhe _ the beſt creature in the 
world, and if the money could not be borrowed 
ſhe would be ruined ; ſhe muſt give up her 
ſchool, and what would become of the dear girls , 
her daughters? 

Well, if that were really the caſe, Mr. Frank- 
lin would advance the money himſelf. Miſs 
Elton was too young, and knew too little of the 
world to trouble herſelf with money- matters; 


He begged ſhe would not on any account become 


a lender herſelf, but apply to him, who ſhould 
always have a pleafure 1 in obliging her. | 
The prudent guardian had more reaſon than 
what he aſſigned for this precaut ion. 

Miſs Elton, in full confidence of the honour 
and honeſty of her governeſs, ſo that ſhe was 


ſerved, cared not how her guardian fettled it, 
' whether he was the lender or herſelf; ſhe flew to 
her with the joyful tidings. 


Mr. Franklin, Mrs. Napper aid, was the wor- 
thieſt of men, the widow's friend, the orphans 
protector. Jemima, who was then on a viſit 


with Clara at Auſtin-friars, fell at his feet; no 


nacknowledgments were wanting to convince him 


he had done a god-like act; nevertheleſs, there 


was ſomething in tlie tranſaction that did not en- 


tirely pleaſe: him on recollection; the governeſs 


and her daughters ſeemed to ſnew that all was nct 


quite fo fair within as without; their fondneſs. 


for Miſs Elton was extravagant 3 : ſhe was, to be 


.. fure, the ſweeteſt piQure in the world of gentle- 


neſs and good nature; and ſhe was an indepen- 
dent heireſs to two thouſand pounds a year, 
which were accumulating, and would, by the 
time ſhe came of age, conſiderably add to her 


fortune. Mrs. Napper's s embarraſſed circums *-- 
Rey 8 
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ſtances might ſuggeſt to her the advantage of 
ſuch. a connexion 3 he could not. but ſuſpe& that 
ſuch à thoughtleſs mother, and daughters, who 
took little care, (fo that they could be at the firſt 
in each new mode, and ſhew their pretty faces at 
all places of publie reſort,) how thoſe indulgences 
were procured, might connive at Miſs Elton's 
forming connexions more ſuitable to their intereſt 
than her own ; and his ſuſpicion filled him with 
inexprefſible pain; in hopes of weaning her fr 
to improper an attachment, he propoſed: to by 
ward her accompanying them to Ether, and 
paſling the ſummer with Miſs Franklin 
The bare mention of ſuch a thing 3 — Mit 
Napper into hyſterics, and deprive, Jemima of 
the power of utterance. | 
You. will there, ontinued Mr: akte 
your friend Henry Dellmore- 8 RY 
Clara's eyes 4 but mne k bed * 90g 
excuſe her- a ä him down 4 
the courſe of the fümmer, if Fe. « nee 
Sul be honoured, by, bie permiſſion 70 atte 
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* Franklin s gave up, = great ming 
his wiſn to take her with them, and inwardly re- 
ſolved to loſc no time in. breaking an intimag 
which his knowledge of the world convinc 
him was abſolutely e, ; and when they 
parted, the worthy banker to Ether, and th 
young ladies to Eaſt Sheen, he reminded Her of 
by firm dependence on ber promiſe to viſe the I 
vale. 
Mr. Franklin may, perhaps, incur ſome 
blame for leaving his ward in ſuch hands, but it 
muſt be from thoſe who do not know that the 
whole buſineſs of his exiſtence was to render o« 
tbers happy, even though it were often at his 
Own expence 3 and where oppoſition to the 
in | E 5 | wiſhes 
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dal, there were no vices at Ether. 
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wiſhes of thoſe he favoured with his love and 
friendſhip was required, he always wanted reſo- 
lution. 8 | | 
CHAPTER IC 
Wanderful Refinements in a Country Village. 


E THER village, at the time I introduced 
my readers to it, had a church, a manor-houſe, 


and reQtory ; on one fide ſtood Dr. Gregory's, 
the apothecary's fine new built houſe ; Lawyer 
Downes, who was alſo ſteward to the Squire, and 
the Buck's Head on the other ; in the middle was 
a mixture of a few tradeſmen, ſhopkeepers, and 
decent labourers. Now and then a baſe-born 


child fixed a ſtigma on a whole family, and made 
an idle fellow run the country; and ſome of the 


farmers, in ſpite of all their careful dames could 
fay, would run up a ſcore-at the Buck's Head; 
excepting thoſe, though there was plenty of ſcan- 
In that ſituatiou we found, and in that ſituati- 
zn we left Ether Vale; but the ſhort time that 
ad carried Mr. Franklin to London, Bath, and 
Briſtol, had done wonders in Ether. Fs BL 
After a long war, the bleſſings of peace were 


. 


reſtored to Britain, and had returned ſome young 


gentlemen to Ether Vale, whoſe martial ſpirits 
had enliſted them under the banner of Bellona 
in the ſervice of their country, as officers in the 
militia, after a vaſt deal of Bard ſervice, in a 


camp, where ſometimes the rain had broken in on 


their eaſy ſlumbers at dead of night, marching 


and counter-marching with Major Sturgeon, 


through evolutions and revolutions ; they had 
. | returned. 
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returned, among others, to the ſeat of their nati- 
vity, Without loſs of blood, or amputation of 
Itmb, but they had, nevertheleſs,- not brought 
back all they had carried with them into the in- 
land wars; their modeſty, ſimplicity, veracity, 
and ſobriety, had fallen victims to their honour. 
But in lieu of thoſe ridiculous qualities, they 
returned humble imitators of the vices, the folly, 
and extravagance of their ſuperiors. Captain 
Marſh, ſon of a gentleman farmer, who left an 
eſtate that intitled him to a Captain's commiſhon 3 
Lieutenant Downes, ſon to Lawyer Downes; 
Enfign Wells, nephew to: Mrs. Hudſon, landlady 
of the Buck' Head; two ſerjeants, and five 
privates, were all natives of Ether and its neigh- 
bourhood, and Othello's occupation being 
<< o'er,” were come back to teach the ſimple 
villagers wiſdom, poliſh their manners, and be 
an ufeleſs burthen on their reſpective families. 
The three worthies J have mentioned, namely, 
Captain Marſh, Lieutenant Downes, and Enſign 
Wells, were all exactly in the ſame, predicament; 
they had quality appetites and Empty purſes; 
their wit, aſſurance, and a ſuit of tolerable regi- 
mentals, were the whole of their poſſeſſions 3 
but wit and aſſurance were two things the E- 
ther people had not been uſed t, and the red 
coats frightened the children as much as it alarmed 
the old folks who had daughters. Squire Frank- 
lin was in London, and Dr. Gregory too much 
charmed with the extreme delicacy of his ſine 
houſe, to riſk its being put out of order by viſits 
rom people who could not afford to be ſick: old 
Downes, befides, being a miſer, had a handſome 
houſe-keeper, ſo that there was not a perſon in 
che place, except among the common people, 
who promiſed any civility, or whoſe civility 
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would have been to the advantage of our heroes, 
ſave at the Rectory; there, indeed, war. 
? Good cheer—fine women—and a rich old par- 

ſon. endl | Tu ol 
Ah! but how toyet there! 


We'll try, however. | 
The firſt Sunday after their return, the regi- 
mentals, hair dreſſed a la militaire, ſtiff piaited 
chitterling, and filk ſtockings, were ſported at 
church; Dr. Orthodox took his nap there; be 
never preached when the Franklins were abſent ;: 
but diſbanded militia officers were not of a com- 
plexion to get. a footing at the rectory; the ladies, 
indeed, fent ſome cordial glances to their pew, 
and returned to their fine bows a prodigious civil 
cCurtſy. 1 3 | 
- But the prieſt, when ſervice was ended, walked 
down the aiſle, acroſs the church- yard, through 
his own porch, into his parlour, with his double 
chin reſting on the center of his breaſt, his eyes 
fixed downward, without diſturbing the powder of 
his nice feat hegctop- wig, by the leaſt motion of his 
För the other, or condeſcending to 


head one way 
pay the ſmalleſt attention to the divine red-coats, 
ide range of pariſhioners, who, though they 
equally hated and deipiſed old Orthodox, could 
not help cringing to the rich Rector; or laſtly, 
without ſeeming to ſee the reſpeQful attendant 
ſte ps of a tall, thin, pale-faced young man, in 
ad ſhoes, dearned ſtockings, ſhabby wig, and 
ruſty black coat, who followed him to his door, 
And there, with an unnoticed bow retreated to 
make way for. Mrs. Orthodox and her daughters, 
to whom he alſo made reſpectful obeiſance, and by 
whom alſo it was difregarded. lis! poo 1 
Not ſo were our martial heroes to be repulſed; 
the girls were pretty, their mother filly, and the. 
old Re Cor rich. e 1 
5 os 'The*= 
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The Miſs Orthodoxes wore not the appearance 
of prudery. The Captain and Lieutenant were- 
ſtruck dead by their bright eyes, and they con- 
_ tfived to let a whole volley of fighs reach their ears 

in the ſhort walk from the church-porch to that 
of the ReQtory 3 3 from thence they adjdurned to 
tlie Buck's-Head, and invited Mrs. Hudſon into 

the parlour. 
Enſign Wells was her nephew, and ““ fartain- 
© ly ſhe would do all in her power to ſarve his 
friends; to be ſure the N muſt be worth a 
ä power of money.“ 

Oh I d n the money, they did not want 
money; now that dame Hudſon knew to be a fib, 
but nevertheleſs — 

Ohl to be ſure, if folks can't be happy, what 
ſignifies money, though to ſay the truth, (Do 
you dine here to-day, Gentlemen)? there is no 
doing without it in this world, Iam ſure I find it 

ſo and, God forgive me, 1 often think the devil 
himſelf invented ſcores. 

Well, but the lovely Miſs 98 | 

Oh!] bleſs their hearts, they are ſweet crea- 
tures, and a thouſand pities, I have always ſaid 
it is, that they ſhould be kept up ſo, poor dears. 

Well, but Tay Hudſon, what 1s the amount 
of our bill? 

Dear Sir, pray don't hurry yourſelves ; ; I wiſh 

*twas a hundred pounds, as the ſaying is, but Ill 
ſtep and caſt it up; and though ſhe begged the 
gentlemen would not hurry, ſhe was herſelf diſ- 
poſed to make all imaginable: haſte to give them 
the requeſted information. 

Stay, landlady, ſtay, faid Capt: Marſh, Ido 
owe you an hundred pounds. 

- Mrs. Hudſon ſtared. WM | 

-Ifay Ido, and will pay it too, WV; lowering 

| his voice, 1 marry Miſs Orthodox. ES 1 
. > I'S. 
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Mrs. Hudſon was quite angry. I have before faid 
this woman lived houſe-maid at Squire Frank- 
lin's; ſhe had alſo lived in other families, and 
ſome time in London, therefore, experience 
might have taught her a meaning not merely 
literal, for Captain Marſh's liberal promiſe. Be 
that as it will, fhe was, as I ſaid, quite angry. 
What did Captain Marſh mean? Did he think 
ſhe was to be bribed ? No, thank Gad, ſhe was 
above all them ſort of things ; ſhe ſartainiy would, 
when time ſarved, introduce the gentlemen to 
her good friend, the Rector's lady, but not for 
lucre of gain, no ſhe deſpiſed that 

Mr. Orthodox having no Miſs Franklin now 
to entertain him at the manor, paſſed his time at 
home; the morning he ſpent in his ftudy, and 
the remainder of the day was devoted to eating 
and drinking, ſo that by nine o 'clock he was 
ready for bed, where he generally fell into a pro- 
found ſleep as ſoon as he laid himſelf down. 

Mrs. Orthodox's time of living was when her 
huſband was in a temporary death ; and though 
the late hour in which ſhe could receive her 
friends made a great break into their nigbt's 
Teſt before they parted, yet, as the time was ſpent. 
in conviviality, graced by a hearty welcoine, the 
want of ſleep was not regretted. - 
| Enfign Wells was invited to thoſe ſtolen feafts, 

as deing Mrs. Hudſon's near relation, and very 
ſoon the good landlady eontrived to bring 91 755 
friends there alſo. 

Mr. Franklin's abſence from the manor was a. 
ſubject of general lamentation to Mrs. Orthodox: 
and her friends; no ſuch thing as doing the gen- 
teel thing when the Doctor was at home. 

In the mean while great was the alteratior a 
Hittle time was making in Ether, and rapid were 
the improvements of its inhabitants; the militia 


— 
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gentlemen undertook to poliſh the Vale; in this 
arduous undertaking they were aſſiſted in the 
lower claſs by the two ſerjeants and privates; the 
reſpeQive wives, ſiſters, couſins, and relatives to 
the fourth or fifth generation of thoſe heroes, 
who were come home to plant cabbages, were 
i inſtructed in the etiquette of viſiting; parties 
were formed, cards played, debts contracted, 
and girls ruined, in a place where diſſipation was 
not before known, where idleneſs and vice had 
been held in abhorrence. | | 
A dance, tliey dignified with the name of an 
aſſembly, was eſtabliſhed once a. week at the 
'Buck's-Head ; thither the ſeveral farmers daugh- 
ters repaired ; ſome with, and ſome without their 
lovers, rejoiced at an opportunity of exhibiting 
to advantage the luxury of their new pink rib- 
bands and fine flowered gowns. | 
Thither too were the Miſs Orthodoxes fuffer- 
ed, by their imprudent mother, to go. CT. 
The Doctor always took up the keys of the 
doors with him, and, as the young ladies were 
obliged to fit in the room till he retired, they had 
to dreſs in a hurry, to join an aſſembly hardly 
half an hour before the reſt of the company broke 
up, and were obliged to get out and return 


through the pariour window. TE 5s | 
0 Mrs. Orthodox had little doubt of the honorr. 
of ſuch fine fair-ſpoken gentlemen, and ſtilFle's_ 
of her daughters prudence. The gentlemen 
were certainly very attentive 3 and rather than 
part ſo ſoon, when the reſt of the dancers were 
gone, perſuaded their fair partners to take a ram- 
ble by moon-light. | 8 
If there be ſuch a thing as happineſs in this 
world, the Miſs Orthodoxes were now happy; 
the little quarrels that had diſunited them on 
Henry's account were all ſubſided; they had each 
e | a paſhonate 
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E ——— me 
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a paſſionate lover, and were each ſatisfied with 
the power of her own charms, and that is a noſ- 
1 trum, let doctors ſay what they will of medi- 
cine, let Warren, Sanguine, Madam Pigou and 
all the makers and venders of charms, boaſt as 
they pleaſe of the infallibility of their coſmetics, 
F that is more conducive to the health and beauty of 
a young woman than all the inventions of man 
And woman put together. 
Captain Marſh was perfectly genteel, 8 
in Call talk, could repeat moſt of the tender 
ſcenes in Romeo and Juliet, dance a minute with 
the Pas grave, and his eſtate proved how little he 
valued money, as mortgage had ſuccecded mort- 
gage, till not a ſnilling more could be borrowed; 
and the noble Captain had barely enough now to 
ſupport him till he ſhould be able to carry off Miſs. 
1 Orthodox, and perſuade the old parſon to part | | 
| with ſome. of the traſh that he was hoarding up, | 
neither of which points he had any doubt of car- 
If rying; not that, as he ſaid to the landlady of 
| the Buck's Head, he valued money, no, he de- 
5 ſpiſed ſuch. dirty conſiderations; but he had, as 
well as 57 eſtate to redeem, two ſiſters fottunes, 
| to pay; one of whom teized him perpetually for 
her five hundred pounds; the other—but of her 
1 ſome time hence. 
So that it was neceſſary for the W to 5 
in love, and to elope : Miſs Orthodox had no ob- IM 
jection to either, but an impediment the gentle- | 
man knew not how to get over, and the lady 
little ſuſpected, retarded the affair; an impedi- 
ment, pleaſe your honours, members of the 
privy-counſel, that has been known to retar 
many, an affair of equal conſequence to yon, it 
could not be greater than this was of to EE 2M 
viz. want of caſh. | : 8 
Old Pane father to the 1 ee; > 
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having choſen to truſt him with much money, 
be had learnt to live by his wits at the expence of 
fuch noble-minded perſonages as Captain Marſh ; 
and even at Ether he found means to bear his 
expences by his adroitneſs 3 what with bets at the 
Buck's Head, playing fives in the church-yard, 

and now and then a game of all-fours, put, 
bowls, and cribbage, he did pretty well. His 
father, while, he forebore aſking for money, told 
him he was welcome to the run of the houſe, pro- 5 
vided (his mother being dead) he could pay his 
court to Mrs. Betty, the houſekeeper. 

Mr. Downes was certainly ſmitten with La- 
vina Orthodox, but not with the matrimonial in- 
fluenza; he was too much a man of the world 
for that, and above feeling the ſmalleſt compute” 
tion at ruining. an innocent girl. 

Miſs Lavinia was deep read in fentimental 

_ novels ; ſhe had read till ſhe melted in tender-. 
| neſs ; her heart panted for temptation 3; her eyes, 
from the time Henry left Ether, had vainly roved 
in ſearch of the dear engaging youth, who was 
to expire at her feet; thoſe delighiful ſtories had 
rendered her an adept in the theory of the ſoſt 
aſhon. Mr. Filmer, the exciſeman, began, 
Iimore increaſed, but it was an honour reſerv- 

ed for Lieutenant Downesto Ar at her Ir 
cal A Dany f 
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Ms. and Miſs Franklin found the Orthodoxes' 
as uſual, in waiting; the Doctor's joy was un- 
5 | bounded ; the hiſtory was recommenced with 
42 hs 9 728 plealure and avidity ; this ſummer would: 
oy | conclude 
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conclude it; furniſhed with ſo good an excuſe, 


he would dine at the manor every day ; and as ' 


his wife and daughters would by that means be 


left to themſelves, fo it would alſo enable them to 
entertain their friends more in ſtyle ; they were 
therefore equally pleaſed. 8 

The Miſs Orthodoxes, ambitious to outſhine 


their neighbours, as they now continually heard 


of the invitations their ſwains received to drink 
tea at moſt houſes where there were young peo- 
ple, were eager to ſhew the ſuperiority of their 
taſtes as well as advantage of their fortune; the 


- beſt china, wine, cards, and hot ſuppers, were 


now ſerved up in the great parlour for the enter- 
tainment of. Mrs. Hudſon and the militia officers, 
to the exclufion of mead, old ale, Filmer, and 
the ſervants ; the conſequence of thoſe refine- 


ments were, contracting of debts, grumbling of 


domeſtics, and conftant fear on the part of Mrs. 
Orthodox of diſcovery. 4 | | 
But although the anxiety of the poor woman 
far exceeded any pleaſure ſhe could have in the 
ſociety of the quondam officers, they ſo effectu- 
ally plied her with the flattery moſt acceptable to 
* mother, by finding out every viſit freſh 
graces in her lovely daughters, ſhe wanted reſo- 
lution to retrench the new expences of her fami- 
ly, or to deprive her children of the pleaſure of 
being told they were divine. EE 

It was two months after Mr. Franklin's return be- 
fore Henry followed him to Ether ; he was a can- 
didate for one of the prjzes at the Univerſity, and 
having obtained it with general approbation, 


reached the manor the beginning of June 


Fe improvements in the village and at the 
ReQory, manifold as they were, did not equat 


thoſe in the perion and manners of Henry Detl- _ 


more. Mr. Franklin, though. he had ſeen him 


within 
| 5 by 
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withina few months, was aſtoniſhed, and after 
folding him in the moſt affectionate manner to 
his heart, went himſelf to apprize Miſs Franklin 
of his arrival ; pleaſure choaked his utterance, 
tears filled his eyes, and the bright emanation of 
gratified benevolence beamed over his counte- 
nance ; he took her hand; Come, ſiſter, ſaid he, 
as ſoon as he could ST Fug come and receive 
the charming youth that the particular interven- 


tion of Providence has enabled us to preſerve as a 


bleſſing to us, and an ornament to ſociety. 

The inſtant Henry beheld Miſs Franklin he 
threw himſelf at her feet. 

Not a moment, Madam, has. paſſed ſince Los 
honoured with your parting benediction without 
a grateful recollection of your goodneſs 3 my ac- 

quaintance with Pitts ven while it has expand- 
ed my heart, and added to my experience, dou- 
bles the weight of all my obligations to you, and 
renders me the more ſenſible of the invaluable 
bleſſings I derive from your friendſhip, your be- 
nevolence, and your compaſſion: a tear of grate- 
ful ſenſibility bedewed his cheek, as his voice ſunk 

in the laſt ſentence. 


Dear Henry, cried the lady, 'tis we that are 


the obliged ; you give us a pleaſure, it is impoſ- 


ſible you can receive; continue to deſerve the fa- 


your of Heaven; after every abſence, bring to 


us our amiable, our uncorrupted Dellmore, and 
you will amply repay, you will over-pay us. 
Miſs Franklin, as ſhe rarſed the fine youth to her 
embrace, mingled the tears of benevolence with: 
thoſe of gratitude, and even Mr. Orthodox ac- 
knowledged a little time had dang much for the. 
young man. 
Dellmore aſked: how Mrs. Orthodox and the 
ng ladies did, and after dinner would have 
ies 1 to viſit them, had Miſs or 
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was her cuſtom, left the room when the ſquire 
dropped alleep, but the company of her young 
friend was a temptation ſhe could not reſiſt; an 

as Henry brought with him a moſt amiable :cha- 
racter from Oxford, a manly courage, and un- 
daunted mind, and, as moreover, the Doctor 
did not now fear him in the hiſtory, as all dread 
of rivalſhip in that point was paſt, he condeſcend- 
ed to enter into converſation with him; in the 


courſe of which Miſs Franklin was delighted to 


obſerve his improvments were not confined to his 
perſon and manners; he was bleſſed with a re- 
tentive memory, a graceful delivery, and his ſen- 
timents were thoſe of virtue and honour; he was 
not ow to be brow-beat out of his claſſical know- 
ledge; and the beauties of the ancients came 

graced from his lips. N | 
- New pleafures and new enjoyments opened to 


the view of Miſs Franklin in the ſociety of this 


her young friend; ſhe retired with reluctance; 
ſleep forſook her pillow ; the intelligence ſparkling. 
from his eyes; the mellifluous tone of his voice 


haunted her immagination; and, in fine, truth, 


they ſay, will out; the wiſe, the learned, the 
patriotic lady, of ſome four or five- and - forty, con- 


_ ceived a paſſion for a youth of twenty. 


Ohl woman, woman, muſt my pen record 
thy frailty 5 is it for e to Tay how weak the wiſ- 
eſt of us are, when paſſion conquers reafon ? for- 
tified with Hebrew, fenced with Greek, moated 


all round with Latin, enveloped in the glory of 
ancient heroiſm, lifted by Wiſdom's ſtern tenets 
out of the ken of human error, how could it be? 


No ſoft example, no ſentimental novel, no loofe, 


amorous ſtory, nor laſtly, no preſſing lover; 


how, how could it be? Oh! Philoſophy, what 
have females to do with thee? Learning is no 
barrier from folly, nor have we ſecurity in _— | 
Ev | wo 5 CUUNT 
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culine attainments; lifile Cupid in this caſe rout- 
ed them all. | 


To the aſtoniſhment of Dr. Orthodox, again 


the hiſtory, though nearly concluded, was ne- 


glected; again the claſſics loſt their attraction 3 
again the cloſet was deſerted 5 Miſs Franklin's 


viſiſts there became ſhortened by degrees, till in 


a very ſmall time they ſerved only as excuſes for 
the prieſt's dinner. i 0 

Nor was it in the lady's favour alone our hero 
was making ſuch rapid progreſs. Mr. Franklin 

made no ſecret of his increaſing affection, and 
fondly partial to him, himſelf was the laſt to ſuſ- 
pect his fifter's motives 3 nor did he wonder the 
charms of Henry's converſation-ſhould ſeduce her 
from the dry inſipid employment of writing a po- 


litical hiſtory, when to him it was the moſt de- 


lightful and agreeable of all earthly things. 
The next day, Sunday, brought Mrs. and the 
two Miſs Orthodoxes, who always dined at the 
manor Sundays and Thurſdays: the young ladies 
were much finer, though not quite ſo cleanly in 
their apperance as when he ſaw them before; 


baſed in more ceremony, and were leſs em- 


bafraſſed in their compliments; but the change 
was not to their advantage. © 
Lavinia had loſt great part of her colour; ſhe 


was a good deal thinner; and under the appear- 


ance of a flow of ſpirits, to a critical obſerver, 
there was a viſible dejection in addreſſing Henry 3 
ſhe affected a gaiety her dejected eye diſclaimed; 


but Lavinia had avowed eternal love for Henry 3 | | 


implored him to write to her, which he had pro- 
miſed to do, but which promiſe he had forgotten 


to perform. Young: men have, in ſome caſes, 5 
ſhort memories; if Henry Dellmore had thought 


at al of Lavinia Orthodox, it was merely as an 
N 5 agreeable 
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agreeable pretty girl, with whom he had ſpent 
ſome pleaſant hours, and one who would be equal- 
ly attentive to any other young man that happen- 
ed to fall in her way. It is true, he had, pour 
paſſer le temps, ſaid a few civil things to her; but 
his heart was as perfectly free, when he left Ether, 
as when Mr. Franklin brought him thither. © 
But the alteration in Lavinia's countenance, 
the anguiſh of heart he thought he could perceive 
under the gay deportment ſhe aſſumed, and; the 
ſoft tone of her voice when ſhe addreſſed him, at 
once renewed in his memory all that had paſſed 
in their interviews; as he contemplated her plae 
cheeks, conſcious of having broken the promiſe 
her fondneſs had drawn from him, of correſpond- 


ing, and ſince totally neglected her, his conſci- 


ence attributed to himſelf the faded beauty of a 
girl he had every reaſon to believe loved him; 
he had no eyes but for her, and was ſo very at- 
tentive, that Lavinia, who wanted not cunning, 
to her unſpeakable joy, ſaw it was more than 
common politeneſs that diQated the affiduity with 

which he attended her The ſatisfaction this 
obſervation gave her diffuſed a momentary cheer- 
fulneſs over her countenance, highly flattering to 
Henry ; but it was ſucceeded by a deadly pale, 
and down-caſt eyes. : e 

Henry, moved and intereſted at the various 
changes in her countenance, took the firſt op- 
portunity of ſpeaking without being overheard 3 
and how, faid he, is my dear Lavinia; will ſhe, 
dare I aſk, will ſhe pardon my not writing ? 
Lavinia's eyes ſtruck fire, at the hopes this 
ſpeech gave her; ſhe could 'not ſpeak; a deep 
_ crimſon overſpread her face and neck, and an in- 
voluntary tear ſtarted into her eye. 
Ahl thought Henry, it is too true, the ſweet 
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idea of being of ſuch conſequence to her peace, 
gone her, in his eyes, charms he had never be- 
ore diſcovered ; her glances were too ſeducing to 


be reſiſted ; ſhe had a thouſand things to ſay to 


him; they agreed on a private meeting, and had 
juſt time to fix the hour and place, before Miſs 
Orthodox came up. 1 
Well, Mr. Dellmore, ſaid that young lady, 
you are returned at laſt; I ſhould have recom- 


mended the willow to Lavy, if another lover had 


not offered. | 

Bleſs me, fiſter, cried Lavinia, again crimſon- 
ing, how can you talk ſo ! 97 

Never had Lavinia looked fo lovely in the eyes, 
of Henry; becauſe never before did ſhe bluſh ſo 
deeply. How beautiful is real modeſty 3 what a 
contraſt between thoſe ſiſters, thought he as he 
left them to go to the card-tabe. 

Mr. Orthodox had been carried home quitꝭ 
happy, and Mr. Franklin had retired full an 
hour, when Henry Dellmore deſcended the back- 
ſtairs with great caution, in order to proceed to 
the place of aſſignation. As he approached the 
ReQtory, a light on the ſtair-caſe window, gave 


the agreed ſignal that all was right; and our hero 


was let in, where poor Lavinia had been too often 
let out, at the parlour window. - 
But what is become of Lieutenant Downes? 
He is gone to London, on particular buſineſs. 
Lavinia wept, upbraided, vowed ſhe had not 
known a moment's peace ſince ſhe parted with all 


on earth worth living for. Henry was affected; 


he ſoothed the fair mourner, acknowledged his 
fault, and received forgiveneſs on her lips, and 


but I am here again forced to apoftrophize— - 


| Oh, man, man! what is thy pride, thy preroga- 
tive, thy boaſted pre-eminence ? what is wiſdom, 

ſtrength of mind, undaunted courage, or ee 
74 ef | | pidity 
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pidity ? What is the ſuperiority you received from 
the Creator, the privilege and attainments with 
which, from partial cuſtom, you are ſelf-endow- 
ed, when a fimple woman, weak among the 
weakeſt, can avenge the firſt injury, on the wiſ- 


gaſt among ye? and having once ſurvived the an- 


guiſh of ſequction, can practiſe it on the moſt 
Poor Dellmore, whoſe heart, while it 
was free from a thought of guilt, and open to the 
impreſſions of tenderneſs, could not withſtand the 
ſoul- ſubduing flattery ; he mingled his tears with 


the fond Lavinia's; the tender, the infinuating 


Lavinia apprehended no danger while in the arms 
of Henry; and Henry thought not, till day- 


break,. of the atrocious wickedneſs of ruining an 
innocent, who doated on him; and, when fear 
of diſcovery forced them to ſeparate, he was not 
indeed loaded with ber reproaches, but bis own 

were ſufficient. NYE: DS Eon": 8 | 
He paſſed unſeen to his chamber ; where, for 
the firſt time, guilt baniſhed ſleep. What had he 
done ? it was not that a temporary irregularity, 


. which cuſtom teaches us to expect in young men, 
would have ſtruck our hero ſo dreadfully on re- 


flection; but he had taken the advantage of an 


exceſs of tenderneſs in a young innocent girl to 


ruin her, and entail miſery on himſelf. Warm 
as he yet was with the tranſports of the paſt hour, 


and lovely as Lavinia Orthodox confeſſedly was, 


ſtill he could not reſolve to make her reparation 
by marriage; it was in vain to folicit ſleep; his 
illicit oommerce with Lavinia had murdered re- 
poſe. Honour ſaid, repair the injury thou haſt 

offered to the woman who adores thee 5 and ho- 
nour, he could not but confeſs, ſpoke reaſoh-s 
but a repugnance, for which he could not. ac- 
count, ſeized him at that inſtant; yet, to break 
Lavinia's heart, that dear girl, who a few mo- 
N | ments 
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ments before had melted in his arms; oh, it was 
impoſſible | 

A violent head-ach e the conflict; your” 
he found himſelf unable to attend the breakfaſt- 
table. 


Iu, did you ſay, ie Mr. Franklin, riſing : 


precipitately from the table, is Henry i!? 
God forbid, ſaid his ſiſter, colouring and fol- 
lowing him to Henry's chamber. 


Aſhamed of the kind attention he knew bis in- 


diſpoſition did not merit, our hero would have 
made light of his head-ach, and returned with 
them to the breakfaſt room; but, no, his 3 5 
looked inflamed 3 he was, feveriſn. 
Doctor Gregory was ſent for. 

Nothing is ſo epidemic as the concern in a gen 
tleman's family for any perſon, or animal, wha 
happens to be indiſpoſed, provided that perſon or 
animal happens likewiſe to-be high in the favour 
of the maſter or miſtreſs, or both. 
Not a face at the manor but ſpoke in every 
feature concern for Mr Dellmore's illneſs. 

It was a ſurfeit, a cold, a fever, the ſmall-pox, 
the meaſles ; the whole catalogue of diſcaſes was 
ſearched. . 

Doctor Gregory on not preciſely ſay what 
the patient ailed ; buthe recommended Dr. Laſt's 
method. 

By dinner-time, before the medicines. Id 
have time to operate, for the beſt reaſon in the 
world, (becauſe they had not been taken) Henry 

was in the dining- parlour, and was found to ail 
nothing, to the great joy of Mr. and Miſs E rank- 
lin, and conſequently the family at the manor 2 
What the Doctor ſaid, is another thing. © 
They walked out in the:afternoon;! _— | 
onde Rector y; the Doctor, Who was with n, 


— humbly invited chem in: : "Miſs Franklin did not 
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chuſe to accept the invitation: Henry's heart 5 * 
bounded; he rejoiced when they had paſſed b. 
Next day, when Doctor Orthodox came to the 
- manor, Dellmore could not enquire after the la- 

dies; Miſs Franklin never did; her brother by 
accident, and it was merely ſo, as they were no 

favourites of his, aſked how Mrs. Orthodox and 
- het @aughters: hd? 775) 2 bed ffi Cn 

They were very well, he ſaid, all but Lavy, 
who, her mother feared, would go into a de- 
celine; ſhe had quite loſt her appetite, and had a 
ck dene 7; <a 
She ſhouldtake an emetie, ſaid Miſs Franklin. 
She has had ſeveral, anſwered ge. 

ö She ſhould keep good hours, ſaid Mr. Frank- 
She is in bed by ten, replied the Doctor. 
Humph, ſaid Mr. Franklin. 
Dellmore bluſned.— Good God thought he, 
does my benefactor already know the poor girl's 
. imprudence'? is he ſo ſoon acquainted with my 

villainy ? He aroſe, and, went haſtily out of the 
room. 1 154 2 BITES 5 1 | 


CHAPTER NI. 
- ; . . , - 
5 x4 a - .. * \ 

1 14 4 2 , : ; ; 5 


-- Proves the Author can write Billet Doux. 

f As Henry was croſſing the gallery to his apatt- 
ment, an old chamber-maid made him a curtſy, 
and put into his hand the following billet : 


Mx Dear HAI 
EVER ſens i was tranceported with you i hav 


| bene wor yon an my mama is very uneſy 5 - 
come an let me dy in your harms ; do not fale to 5 
- Nite; 1 ſhal wate with the fondes impatiens til I 93 
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meet peas in your boſum, ſo flo rowls the charet 
of day til Henri comes to his Lavinia. 


_ Miſs Lavinia had learnt to read, as the reader 
may perceive, and they alſo may perceive ſhe 
nad made good uſe of her learning but 
ſpelling was another thing. 

Again remorſe filled the whole ſoul of our hero. 
He would write to the poor girl, but how, in what 
terms could he addreſs. her? what language uſe 
to prevail on her to repent a crime he had taught 
her? how bid her forget it was her love for him 
that had rendered her criminal? but he muſt 

make the eſſay, otherwiſe, would ſhe not be mi- 
ſerable as well as criminal? Alas ! dear girl, thy 
JJJõ;ö;waĩ%ẽjkA 8 by 

Opening his eſcritoire, which was not locked, 
on the writing-ſtand he ſaw another letter; it 
was well addreſſed, neatly folded, and ſealed with 
a heart pierced by a dart. He inſtantly opened 
it, and read, 5 „ 
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«© YOU have been obſerved to pay particular 
attention to a pert ignorant girl, much beneath 
your notice, who viſits here; you are adviſed to 
think better of yourſelf. If you are prudent, and 

can be truly grateful, a heart much more valua- 
ble, and a ſplendid fortune, wait your accept- 
ance; be wiſe, and know your own. intereſt z 
- you may in that caſe poſſibly diſtinguiſh your 

3 1end.? | £5 . 9 


No great penetration was required to develope 
the writer of this friendly billet; it was appa- 
_ rently a diſguiſed hand; but Miſs Franklin's 
writing was not cafily diſguiſed ; the great uſe 
ſhe had conſtantly made of her pen, gave a free- 

_ | dom to her letters, very difficult to reſtrain. 
F 1 Henry 
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Henry immediately knew it; and theaſtoniſhment 
at its contents drove, for the preſent, all thoughts | 
of Lavinia out of his head. 
He loved Miſs Franklin as a mother; he 
thought of her with the higheſt reſpect, venera- 
tion, and heart-felt gratitude ; her learning and 
underſtanding, joined to a feeling heart and be- 
nevolent temper, placed her, in his ideas, al- 
moſt above mortality; in defence of her perſon, 
or honour, Henry Dellmore would have freely 
died ; but when, in conſequence of her avowed 
ſentiments expreſſed in the billet, that he yet 
held in his trembling hand, he conſidered her 
in the light of an enamoured woman, his heart 
recoiled, her amiable qualities changed into the 
moſt ſickening deformity 3 nor could all his re- 
ſpect for Mr. Franklin prevent his feeling the ut- 
moſt diſguſt toward his ſiſter. 5 
Good God ! cried he, dare I truſt my ſenſes? 
what a falling-off is here ! that woman, who J 
thought above the common frailties of human 
nature; whoſe rigid . wiſdom. would not allow for 
natural weakneſs; who looked down on the folly 
of her fellow-creatures ; can ſhe ſtoop to adopt the 
Vet ſhall ] call that a vice, that may be the 
misfortune of my benefaQreſs ?—But may it not 
be. deſigned to excite raillery at my expence ? may 
ſhe, who is penetration itſelf, not have diſcover- 
ed a lurking. vanity. that I may not be ſenſible of 
myſelf in my diſpoſition, and taken this method 
to puniſh, or cure me of a folly my own reaſon 
would condemn ? Happy to adopt this, or any 
other idea, but the one the billet ſpoke, he ſet 
"himſelf about recollecting every inſtance of a play- 
fulneſs of diſpoſition (though, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, his memory could furniſh him with very 
few) he had obſerved in her; and her good hu- 
mour being more pleaſing than her jeſts, ham 


— 
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laſt amuſed himſelf with the hog: he was not de- 


ceived. 
But when the dinner-bel] rang, and the family 
were aſſembled in the parlour, the firſt glance of 
Miſs Franklin rouſed all his fine concluhons, and 
gave him an aching heart. | 
_ . An. alteration had taken place in her appear- 
ance, which was immediately. obſerved by the 
Squire. | 
Miſs Franklin was a lady who Eo hitherto. 
been content with the decorations of. her mind; 
ſhe had valued herſelf only on her learning, un- 
derſtanding, and mental talents; the adorning her 
perſon had been no further the object of her atten- 
tion than was conſiſtent with cleanlineſs; and even 
that had been perhaps ſometimes leſs; oonſidered 
than many people. would have thought neceſſary z. 
her caps were the taſte of her Abigail, and. thoſe, 
as well as every other part of her dreſs,. being of. 
too little importance to interrupt the grand Oli- 
verian F, on which ſhe was writing, were 
approved or diſapproved only for the eaſe and con - 
ve nience with which they: were put on. When 
a lady happens to be ſo very inattentive to dreſs, 
without; an idea of ſparing her purſe, is an Abi- 
gail to blame for conſulting, as ſhe is the lawful; 
heir to all her. lady's clothes, not what will beſt 
become the perſon for whom they. are made, hut f 
her who is to wear them out? Certainly, no; and. 
Miſs Franklin's woman was very clever at knows . ; 
ing what beſt pleaſed herſelf. | | 
_ Miſs Franklin had (we are very ſorry the preter- 
perfect tenſe ſhould on this oon be applicable 
to her) been a very fine woman; a matter:ſhe had 
never thought on before. She took a quantity of 
Scotch ſnuff; her nails were often ſuffered to have 
the black cornice, and her teeth were covered 
b with ſcurvy; circumſtances. e contributed. 
758 T3 not 
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not a little to take from her natural charms: 
with being pleaſed, came the deſire of pleaſing; 
and the object of her favour being young, it was 
proper for her to aſſume a youthful appearance. 

Mrs. Abigail was therefore ſummoned, and, 
to her aſſoniſhment, ordered to make, by dreſſing- 


time, an elegant half-dreſſed cap, as Miſs Frank- 


lin would no longer disfigure herſelf by wearing 
ſuch old faſhioned trumpery; the large morning 
cap was therefore diſcarded with contempt, and 
her hair dreſſed to ſuit the new one; her teeth 
became, as they were very good, favoured ob- 
jects; and her nails were no longer a diſgrace to 
a handſome hand and arm; her neck would have 
been quite as attractive under cover, bat Miſs 
Franklin did not think ſo. Thus equipped, ſne 
entered the dining- parlour, armed for conqueſt, 
her tout enſemble ten years younger than the pre- 
VV e 
The gentlemen ſtared; the lady ſtole a tender 


glance at Dellmore, and took her ſeat with all the 


vivacity of eighteen. 7 + 
What the devil is Mary at? ſaid Mr. Frank- 


Un, in a half whiſper. 


The reign of wiſdom is over, thought Ortho- 


Ah! fighed Henry, it is no oke. 
The good-humour, the ſprightlineſs, the at- 


tention of the maitreſſe de hotel was perfectly new, 
and very conſpicuous. She, whoſe lips opened not 


but to utter a ſentence of wiſdom, became the 


agreeable trifler, and ſhe at leaſt entertained the 


— 
r. Franklin was actually ſtruck; ſurely, 
thought he, my fiſter does not drink cordials ! 
In the midſt of his conjectures, a letter was deli- 
vered from the poſt, which he apologized for 


opening; and his countenance, as he read it, 


drew 
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drew his ſiſter out of all her new acquired gaiety 
by the change it occaſioned, her curioſity being 
excited with evident ſigns of ſurpriſe. He Hare 
into her hands the following letter! E „ e 


LY 


DE Hox. Six. 


9 think it my duty to inform you, per Gf poſt 
that on attending bankruptcy. of Miller and 
Clark, firſt meeting, ſaw a note, received by 
them in the courſe of buſineſs, from Meflrs. 
» Joſeph and James Sabine, for 89]. ſigned by E. 
Napper, and, endorſed Clara Elton. Knowing 
the money you advanced to that party, when in 
town, could not help being ſurpriſed; made fur- 
ther enquiry; found twas not the only ſecurity 
Miſs Elton ſigned ; ſo got wife to aſk among the 
women, how Mrs. Napper went on ; ſorry to ſay, 
don't think Miſs Elton in ſafe hands; no girls at 
ſchool fit to keep her company; all going to rack 
and ruin; go on with accounts as faſt as poſſible. 
Wife and Betſy join in humble reſpects to Miſs 
Franklin and ſelf, with 
Pour t humble ſervant, | 
NTHONY LEvISAGE. | 


i 


The aller tions this Jeter occaſioned at 


Ether. manor, was a proof of the intereſt the 


Franklins took in the welfare of the young Clara. 

I will fetch her directly, ſaid Mr. Franklin; 
and he ordered the chaiſe. Dellmore offered his 
- attendance ; but as Miſs Franklin did not go, ſhe 
did not chuſe to be left alone, andtherefore would 


not conſent to his going ; Mr. ene __ 


fore ſet off by himſelf. 
There now remained at Echer 45 trio, com- 


poſed of a learned lady, in love with a young 


man; a grave divine, who lovęd nothing on 


| oem 3 aud a young fellow, who hack 


F 4 | not 
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not the leaſt ambition to be honoured with the 


confidence of either party. Nevertheleſs, Doctor 


Orthodox, who had never been tolerable com- 
pany before, was now an acquiſition to Dellmore ; 
for the lady having no idea of any impropriety in 
the caſe, ſoon loſt fight of all diſcretion; and as 
fomale delicacy made but a very faint ſtruggle 
againſt unbridled inclination, ſhe,, who had been 
but a feèC days before the object of Dellmore's .ve- 
neration and reſpect, became odious and hateful; 
her attempts at youth, and vivacity, only ſerved 
to ſet forth to greater advantage the mature con- 
duct ſhe had formerly adopted; and, like Ham- 


- 


let's picture, the preſent deformity ſerved as a 


foil to paſt beauty. 


The ſound of her voice diſguſted him; the 


* * 


| tread of her foot had ſomething diſagrecable in 


it; and if, by any accident, ſhe happened to 
touch him, he was all over ſenſitive; his imagi- 


nation ſickened at the particular caſt of her cyc, 


and it was a ſevere penance to be in her compa- 

«SY |; ” 9) * 2 * 411 Kn 1 211 42 
ny; he never failed, as he attended Mr. Ortho- 
dox to the door, to: preſs his early viſitation next 
morning, hinting how kind Miſs Franklin would 


take it, as ſhe was now in a manner alone; nor 


appeared at breakfaft, till he heard the Doctor 

He refrained going to the Rectory, not with- 
ſtanding billet after billet invited him; Sundays 
and Thufſdaye he Had to; encounter the eyes of 
Eavinia ; the! firſt ſhock he ſpod pretty. well ; but 
the: ſeeond, when their langour and approaches 
appeared to more advantage, from a. girl of nine- 
teen, when contraſted with the very ſame look 
from: a maiden between, forty and fifty, wholly 


perſuade Lavinia to acquidiee in the abſolute ne- 


ceſſity 


* 2 
„% RN. * 
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1 ceflity they were under to part. Lavinia could 

1 not, or would not, comprehend his arguments. 
4 Repeated interviews, her extreme tenderneſs, 
and his grateful diſpoſition, ſoon convinced him, 
he wanted: reſolution himſelf, to take a final 
adieu. 

In this train were matters when the Squire re- 
turned to Ether, tired with his journey, diſap- 
pointed in the object of it, - out. of humour with 
himſelf, and without his wards - © - 

His preſence at Eaſt Sheen was as unwelcome 
as it was unexpected: when he. announced, his 
errand, the rage of tragedy. ſeized. every heart; 
Mrs. Napper wrung her hands 3, Miſs. Napper 
went into hyſterics, and Miſs. Jemima fainted 
quite away. 
Clara threw herſelf at the feet of ker guardian, 
ſaid, ſhe. was, perfectly ſenſible of the goodneſs. of 
his motive, and; the fete that. N her 
under the protection of. his. roof, but. he hoped 
he would not juſt now ſeparate her from a family 
to which hen heart was united; with tears ſhe im- 
plored- him. to let her continue. that oner year. more 
with them. 
And here, faid; Me. E have I. fuffered 
myſelf to be fawned by the Nappers,. and-coaxed 
by Clara out of my conſent- to let her ſtay, in 
contradiction. to my own, judgment. and, reaſon, 
without ſo much as mentioning the note, or hint- 
ing that Iknew of. the engagements they are 
— the young creature into 

Well, ſaid Miſs Franklin, you muſt, howe- 

ver, abide by your feſolution, at the end of the 
car. 

7 Yes, returned the merchant, but many, many 

things may take place within that year, diſagree- 

Ale to mes and * to Clara; I am vex- 


ed 
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od _ myſelf for conſenting to leave her be- 
Can't you retract, brother? > 
Piſh, and fo break my word. With the piſh 
Mr. Franklin took his hat and walked to the 
Buck's-Head. #2, The 
Ether manor was famous for friendſhip and 
hoſpitality ; an air of unreſtrained ſincerity and 
open-hearted liberality was viſible in every part 
of the houſe ; the Squire did not abound in com- 
pliments, and his ſiſter's intellects were above 
them; whoever came to Ether, was ſure of the 
beſt cheer and an hearty welcome; but the com- 
mon form of viſiting, the unmeaning parade of 
vying in dreſs and entertainment, the proſtitut- 
ing of time, meant for mutual cordiality, to the 
vile purpoſe of defaming a neighbourhood, to 
the ſtupid one of refleQing on government, or 


the beaſtly one of inebrity, were all deteſted by 


the Squire; and the few ſeats, within a dinner's 
reach of Ether, being occupied by people of 
more refined ideas, they ſeldom troubled the 
manor.—Dellmore, glad of any opportunity to 
_ _ eſcape the unremitting attention of Miſs Franklin, 
often ſtole out before breakfaſt ; and, as he knew 
where to meet his benefactor at eleven, generally 
Joined him, and*returned with him in time to- 
dreſs for dinner; ſo that, on thoſe occafions, 
the lady having nothing better to employ herſelf 
in, after the labours of the toilet, which were 
now become a matter of the greateſt importance, 
went on, though very flowly, with her hiſtory. 


CHAP 


dme continued ſcreaming, nor could all 
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Ox one of the mornings on which our hero 
made his eſcape from love and an old woman, he 
had ſtrolled through the village, and was going 
up a lane very little frequented, on account 


its leading through a gloomy avenue to an old 


building, formerly belonging to a biſnoprick which 
the whole village ſaid was haunted 5 it was now 
in ruins, the rooks ſtill continued inhabitants of 
the deſerted ſpot 3 but though there were yet 
many fine fruit>trees about it, not even for thoſe 
would a being venture nearer than they could. 
poſſibly! help. The old trees that formed the 
avenue met, their branches unpruned and unat - 
tended to, grew in wild diſorder, and the arch 
they made, entirely ſhut out the beams of the 


ſun, and nearly the day-light 3 there had been 


a grand portico at the entrance from the village; 
but time had levelled one part, and the ivy totally 
eo dere the ether... 3 
Henry was deep in thought; he feared no ſu- 
pernatural ſpirit; the one raiſed by Cupid, in 


the boſom of Miſs Franklin, was more terrible to». 


lace. 5 erereyt ; M | | {1 44 
A favourite ſpaniel. following him, on a ſud-- 
"fi den hero eat 1 0 q - | 

where two children were playing. Dellmore 
called the dog; but though he inſtantly obeyed 
the well-known voice of his maſter, the fright 

which had ſeized the children was ſo ſtrong, that 
— 
efforts 


himithan any of thoſe ſaid to haunt the old pa- 


F ? e Pl 4 


ran to a little break in the wood, 
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efforts appeaſe them, till taking a hand of each, 
he offered to lead them home, on which they | 
were advaiicitig up the avenue. 

Where are you going, "wy. dears ? ſaid he, ſur- 
priſed at their temerity> . * 

Home, to papa and mama. 

Dellmore was more ſurpriſed ; home, to apa 


5 and: mumu . Why where do vou live > 


Here, ſaidthe elder, turning a little out of Tu | 
avenue Dellmore abounded in the mil of hu. 
man kkindneſs; het followed: to an old houſe, 
which had ſtood the: depredation of tine, and 
had formerly been a porter's lodge ; it was newly 
thatehed; and bores ſome appearance of inhabi- 
tants ; on the threſſiold they were met by the 
tall/ thin young man I have before mentioned, 
as ene the e e Mr. Orthodox from 
church 

He reſpe&fully thanke/our 8 for his 184. ; 
no toithe children, and, ſtanding aſide, aſked; 
Himy if he would be pleaſvd to walk in. and reſt 
Kimſelf? E 9288 5 

This gentlenlan who did the entire duty of the 
pariſu for Mr. Orthodox, while the Squire was in 
e e and every thing: but the Sundays morn- 
ng ſervice the whole year, for which out of a2 

heing of four hugdred pounds - per annum, he 
roceibec thirty, had been but very lately ſuffered 
to lei in the pariſu as the Doctor did not chuſe 
toburthen it witli pbor ; the curate: being im a 
weak ſtate of health, he had, with ſome difcul- 
ty, overcome this important objection, as he 


founck it impoſſible to walk, particularly in win- 
ter three or four miles twice, perhaps three times 
abday g tflere was no alternative but quitting 
the curacy, 00 having al habitatien nearer the 
church; the firſt Mri Orthodox would have found 
inconvenient 3 he had in the due bieten 
a even 


tothe maternal tenderneſs with which ne was 
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ſeven: years 'refidence at the Rectory tried the pa- 
tience of many very humble labourers in the 
ehurch, but he had not yet met with one ſo truly 
bent by affliction, ſo bowed down with calamity, 
as the tall thin perſonage of whom we are ſpeak- 
ing; he was therefore loth to part with him on 
whom he could exereiſe all the arrogance and ty- 
ranny of his nature, without apprehenſion from 
the pride or reſentment natural to a well educated 
man, who was beſides pun&tual and regular in 
the diſcharge of his duty. 

The palace lands Mr. Orthodox rented, and 
the old lodge, in which his curate now reſided, 
had been put into repair (that is, it barely kept 
out wind and water) by him, in order to keep his 
deputy from the notice of Mr. Franklin, which 
was a thing eaſily effected, as the poor man had 
quite enough to employ him at home, when he 
could be ſpared from his parochial duty. 

Henry found himſelf much intereſted for the 
welfare of a man who appeared in ſuch deplorable 
circumſtances, and yet, whoſe manners ſpoke 
his good-breeding ; he accepted the invitations 
and entered a room with bare walls, ſtone- floor, 
and. mean furniture, but perfectly clean. 

On an old wicker arm- chair by the fireſide; 
ſat a woman about ſeven-and- twenty, with 4 

of eight or nine years old» on her lap ; hes 
and delicate looks would have moved © 
bero, had he not in addition to the wretche 
ſcene ohſer ved ſte was very big: with child; the 
boy on her lap was viſibly ill, and hardly ſenſible 
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endeavouring to get him to ſwallow ſome her 
tea: at fight of Dell more; a ſlight bluſh- overs 
ſprrad her check ; her huſband offered to tab 
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to her the kindneſs of Dellmore to the younger 
children. 

She made an effort to riſe; it was an effort 
only; tears dropped from her face on that of the 


ſick boy; ſighs rent her boſom; ſhe: was obliged 


to the encircling arms of her huſband for ſupport, 
otherwiſe her attempt at good-breeding would 
have brought her to the ground. 

From the moment Dellmore had been under 
the protection of Mr. Franklin he had been a 
ſtranger to diſtreſs; he abounded in money, which 
he chearfully parted with on every application 
for charity; but warm in the fun-thins of proſ- 
perity, bis = outh 'and vivacity kept him from 
ſeeking objects of ſorrow, and all ſuch within the 
- knowledge of Mr. Franklin, found a relief fo 
timelys and effential, that he could have no 
chance of meeting them at Ether. 

But though the generofity and goodneſs of his | 
nature had remained inactive the ſoft emanations 
of charity, the ſweet glow of ſympathy, every 
warm attraction of y ſtill lived in his 
mind, and the tears of the curate's wife rouſed 


them into action. What his reflections were, 


when, after looking round the comfortlefs dwel- 
lung, his eyes met thoſe of the grieving huſband, 
ent in anguiſh on his weeping wife, whoſe tears 
continued flowing, would be difficult to tell; his 
260 rpans in her lap, and himſelf out of fight 
the diſtreſſed pair could recover from the 
aſtoniſhment the ſuddenneſs of the act threw 
them into. | 
How came this family ſo long: to vafcapeithe' 
penetrating goodneſs: of my benefactor? Who, 
or what can he poſſibly be ? His addreſs was gen- 
Hleman-like, and polite. Ah ! how little does 


manner ſo deplorable, within two — of the ; 
| manor. 


Mr. Franklin think . ſuch beings live, in A 
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manor. I will certainly gratify his benevolent 
heart, by leading him to the poor habitation, 
where he will have an opportunity of adminiſter- 
ing to the relief of miſery : theſe were the reflec- 
tions, and this the reſolution of Henry, as he 
recovered his breath, aftereſcaping with as much 
haſte from the thanks and acknowledgments of 
the poor curate and his wife, as he could have 
done, had Dr. Orthodox been advancing to the 

parlour window at eleven the preceding night. 

I have before informed my readers Squire 
Franklin, the title by which he was known in the 
village of Ether,. was a man deſervedly beloved 
and reſpected; he was the rewarder of merit, 
the harbinger of peace, the Iſraelite in whom. 
there was no guile. | 

So much about with his tenants, fo familiarl 

as he converſed with. the meaneſt individuals, 
and, if we add the general deſire that people who 
have lived in the great world, in bufineſs, have 
for ſociety, in which they may unbend, and, in 
ſome degree, fill up by that means the vacuum. 
inactivity leaves in the mind, it is not to be won- 
dered at that Mr. Franklin heard all the news of 
the place ; indeed he blended good humour and 
jocularity ſo judiciouſly with condeſcenſion, that 
every heart of the old and young in the neigh- 
bourhood was on their lips when they ſaw him, 
and he was well enough acquainted with all the 
love affairs of the village, to be able to greet the 
lads and laſſes with anecdotes of their reſpective 
favourites: on an old brown ſeat, under a fpread- 
ing oak, oppoſite the Buck's Head door, the good 
old banker ſpent ſome of the pleaſanteſt hours of 
Bis 5 7 and often * he reward the loquacity of 
is old tenants and neighbours, by repeating to- 
Alem little tories of his pot awoke 7 days. 52 
I be mancuvres of Mr. Orthodox's * 
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with editions and additions, he was perfectly well 
acquainted with; the fond folly of the mother, 
her imprudence, or extravagance, were no more 
concealed from him than the levity and coquet- 
tiſh turn of her daughters; which, with their 
blameable encouragement of the gallantry. of the 
_ militia officers,. were, indeed, his reaſons for not 
giving thoſe gentlemen a general invitation to 
partake of his Sundays and Thurſdays dinners, 
to which hitherto. every ſtranger at Ether had 
been welcome; they in particular who. wore the 
enſign of honour, would have been entitled to his 
particular reſpect. Mr. Franklin loved his ſove- 
reian as a prince; he venerated him almoſt. to 
idolatry as a man; there is, he would ſay, one 
ſight in the Metropolis of this kingdom, no other 
in the known world can boaſt, a royal and virtu- 
ous pair, who have the happineſs of beholding a 
numerous offspring, among whom it would be 
difficult to diſtinguiſh- either the moſt! lovely or 
the moſt amiable ! ſs infinitely do they excel in 
the mental and perſonal accompliſhments'! And 
the firſt public court- day after his arrival in Lon- 
don was ſure to make a courtier of a man per- 


haps the leaſt qualified to ſhine in a. eirele among 


all his Majeſty's ſubjects: ſweet creatures, lovely 
irls, fine young fellows, iſſued involuntarily 
From his lips, accos:panied with a burſt of loyal 
ſenſibility that thouſands have felt, but cannot be 
expreſſed. 1 . . 
The cockade therefore, whether with the red 
* coat or blue, when, in his eſtimation, worn by 
thoſe whoſe. blood would freely flow in the ſerviee 
and defence of theſe, his emblems of perfection, 
as well as in protection of the liberty and comp 
mere of the Britiſh nation, claimed. his higheſt 
reſpect. The regiment being diſbanded, and 


their ſervices no longer wanting, would oe 2 
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been no bar to the reception of 8 Marſh 
and Licutenant Downes at the manor, but 
their characters and their intrigues at the ReQtory, 
were ſuch as did not ſuit Mr. Franklin to coun- 
tenance. 

But however he diſliked: thoſe gentlemen. on 
report, and however ready. the Squire was to re- 
ward virtue, he had a certain indolence about 
him, and loved his eaſe too well to take on * 
the office of detecting vice. 

Dr. Orthodox was, in, Miſs Franklin's opinion, 
_ infallible, but in her brother's he had many things 
to mend; his gluttony, his avarice, his tyranny, 
and his pride, were all ſeen, although from a. 
complaiſant . indulgence to his fiſter, they were 
borne with; he knew Mrs. Orthodox, under the 
abſolute dominion of ſuch a huſband, had: many 

things to bear; and his, preſence muſt, he was, 
ſure, be a continual torture to his family; ; it was 
therefore likewiſe in compaſſion to her that he 
forbore mentioning, either in his own family, or 
out of it, his ſentiments of what he heard, or con- 
cerned himſelf. how the Miſs Orthodoxes diſpoſed 
of themſelves. With reſpect to Henry, a6 bu, 
nocturnal excurſions: were hitherto known on iy 

to thoſe who were intereſted in concealing them, 
namely, himſelf and Lavinia, they were not, 
while that was the cnſe, ſo liable to diſcover as 


are many ſecrets introſted- under. frid oaths 399i 


obligations, te-friends,.. . 

But it will be aſked,. among the other tranſac- 
| tions of Ether, how. it happened that the poor. 
 eumte and his fads: were — to Mr. 
Franklin. | 

The anſwer: is ſhort. 

Jo feed a beloved wife * her 3 Mr. 
Cadogan, would have ſtooped lower if poſſible 
than the. havghty'Octh don required j but he was 
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under no ſuch obligation to the pariſhioners, 


whoſe diſlike of their Rector was always extend- 
ed to his ſubſtitute.— Though very poor, the 
Curate had a natural pride about him. —His pie- 


ty, abilities, and good-nature, were known to 


his neighbours ;———his anguiſh, affliction, and 
poverty, only to himſelf. He was, moreover, 
but lately admitted to reſide in the pariſh, and, 
as it was not likely, though true, that, ſo much 
as the Rector was at the manor, he ſhould be en- 
tirely filent about a perſon' who took all the care 


that was taken of the ſouls of his flock, it had fo 


happened, that Mr. Franklin had never heard 
the name of Cadogan. „„ Rad 
Henry, when he reached his apartment, threw 
himſelf into a chair, ruminating on his ſituation, 
both with reſpe& to Lavinia and Miſs Franklin: 
the latter, whoſe paſſion it was plain to ſee could 
ill brook his extreme ſtupidity, he expected every 
moment would burſt in thunder on his head. 


To favour her wiſhes was impoſſible. What! 


a woman old enough to be his mother! 
Plight his vows at the altar, in oppoſition to in- 
clination and principle | Sell his faith for riches !' 


His foul diſdained the thought. | 


On the other hand, it was eaſy to foreſee that 
her pride would be ſtimulated to reſent a refuſal. 
from one ſo dependent on the family; and her 
influence over her brother was a circumſtance 
univerſally known; his heart funk when he con- 


ceived it poſſible that his benefactor might be 
prejudiced againſt him, ſo that his proſpects on 


- that account were enough to diſturb him; but 
embarraſſed as he was about Miſs Franklin, he 
was ftill more ſo when his thoughts reverted to 
Lavinia; there he was ſelf- condemned; his con- 
ſeience upbraided him with the ruin of an in? 
nocent, who adored him, and His inward re- 

at 5 . proaches. 
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proaches were the more ſevere, as he was con- 
ſcious that while he indulged in the exceſs of 
youthful paſhon, and continued a connexion 
which his heart condemned, he felt no real af- 
fection for the object who had ſacrificed ſo much 


for him. He could not eſteem or reſpect Lavi- 
nia Orthodox, but he could from his ſoul pity 


her. It was death to him to reflect on the ſitua- 
tion to which her love for him had reduced her. 
He conſidered himſelf as the cauſe of her fall, 
and trembled at the conſequence, more, a thou- 
ſand times, for her ſake than his own. Bewil- 
dered in his ideas, and ſhocked at the dilemma 


his imprudence had brought him into, — Oh]! 


ſaid he, that Heaven had bleſſed my orphan 
ſtate with one true friend, to whom T might un- 
boſom my cares, who would compaſhonate juve- 
nile indiſcretions, and on whoſe diſintereſted ad- 


vice I might rely. His prayer was inſtantly 


heard. 


Matthew Hudſon, ſon to Mrs. Hudſon, of 
the Buck's-Head, we have informed our reader, 


was a domeſtic in Mr. Franklin's family when 


Dellmore was at the manor : Mat was his parti- 


cular attendant, and had, as his mother faid, 
taken a vaſt liking to the young Squire; he now 


rapped at the door to let Henry know that Par- 


ſon Cadogan wanted to ſpeak to his honour. 


| Guilt is a terrible foe to true courage. The 
name of a parſon gave our hero a ſhivering fit: 
he knew but one parſon in that part of the world; 


aſked he, trembling, is Parſon Cadogan ? not 
doubting but the ReQor had diſcovered the new 


him he -had irreparably injured . And who, 


entrance into his houſe, and that this gentleman 
of the ſame profeſſion was come to denounce ven- 


geance, or demand reparation.” 


Why, 
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Why, Sir, don't you know he, replied Mat, 
*is our curate. 5 | 

So, thought Henry; then all muſt out. He 
ordered Mat to ſhew the gentleman up. 

To his agreeable ſurprize, the tall, thin, pale 
perſon, whoſe houſe he ſo recently left, en- 
tered. - | | 

| Dellmore's apprehnſions vaniſhing at fight of 
his viſitor, he received him with a reſpectful po- 
wow ; and Matthew having ſet a- chair with- 
rew. | 
Sir, ſaid the Curate, after a few moments fi- 
lence, taking out the purſe our hero had left at 
| his. houſe, when the noble charity of your heart 
dictated the uſe to which you put this money, 
you was deceiyed by appearances . the tears, the 
ſorrow of the beſt of women, that you ſuppoſed: 
were excited by want, alas }. Sir, they flowed. 
from maternal tenderneſs ; the child you. ſaw on 
her lap is dying—He pauſed—Excuſe, Sir, a pa- 
rent's weakneſs. The tears he dropped wanted 
no apology He continued j . 
Medicine, nor all the world's wealth, can re- 
ſtore. our boy; he is, her. firſt-born. In the 
ſplendour: of a court, with:the riches of the Eaſt, 
Mrs. Cadogan would have felt the ſame grief for 
her child; as in the poor habitation in which you 
beheld. her ff... gin wndV x 
I. could not ſuffer. the generofity..of ſo young a 
donor, pardon me, Sir, to be miſapplie. 
I ſhould have ſunk under the reproaches of my 
own heart had I kept your money. Permit me, 
Sir, to return it. While I admire—!I revere 
the noble principles by which you was actuated. 
It is too heavy; and forcing a faint ſmile 
feels too reſpectably, to be parted with, at once, to 
23 whoſe dlaims are at beſt ut doubt- 
ET + ts 5 


Dellmore, 
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Dellmore, with a mortified countenance, re- 
treated from the offered purſdm. 
The Curate, with a determined; 


. ec though re- 
ſpectful, look, followed. Indeed, St, L cannot 
accept. your gift; it is not the {malleſt of my af- 
flictions that my miſerable appearance ſhould 
have extorted from ſo benevolent—ſo young a 
heart —a gift I muſt refuſe—You do not know 
me, Sir. The laſt part of the ſentence emphati- 
cally delivered, from a man whoſe whole perſon, 
figure, and family, exhibited figns of the moſt 
acute diſtreſs, affected our hero ſo much, that he 
could not immediately ſpeak ; but he reſolutel 
, declined receiving back the money, and when his 
feelings would ſuffer him to articulate,—— 
Ves, cried he, I do know you, and you muſt 
forgive my ſaying, it is my knowledge of you 
that renders me thus averſe to receive from your 
hands what apparent diſtreſs claimed when I did 
not know you. : | | 
Sir anſwered the Curate, I have explained to 
you the cauſe of the:tears.. 12. 
Yes, interrupted Henry, but you have not 
ſaid that it was your eaſy circumſtances which 
made that forlorn hut the reſidence of a divine. 
It is not your affluence that obliges your ami- 
able wife, in her ſituation, to apply herſelf to the 
labour of nurſing, as well as the grief of watch I 
ing her dying child; or that expoſed the tender 
delicate feet of thoſe pretty creatures who led me : 
to your habitation, to the wounds of the flint 
over which they trol. . 
Go, Sir, go, return to your family; you be- 
lieve, from my youth, and dependent ſtate, my 
Purſe is too reſpectable to be my own abſolute 
Sift. Ah! Sir, how is it, ven have been con- 
cealed from my, generqus begefactor? If it adds 
to your comforts; if it alleviates the diſtreſs of 
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Vvour-Worthy partner; if it enables you to relieve 
her from the labour that ſhe is ill able to encounter, 
it will be reſpectable in my eſtimation alſo. It is 
your misfortune, Sir, that you do not know Mr. 
Franklin ; if you did—But you ſhall know him ; 

I will this moment introduce you: and he was 

haſtily riſing to go to him. | 
The Curate, by a reſpectful motion of his hand, 
detained him; he ſat in ſpeechleſs admiration; 
the big tear rolled down his pallid cheek; his 
looks went to the ſoul of Henry, who, in com- 
paſſion to the violent agitations viſible in his coun- 
tenance, was reſeated. | 
Not now—not now—T want, Sir —I want 
powers to ſay, to tell you——Apain he was filent ; 
but another moment reſtored the placidity of 


his countenance. * : 
I want power to tell you, ſaid he, in a more 

j| | compoſed tone of voice, how, independent, 
Heaven knows, of my own ſituation, I rejoice to 

i ſee a young, ſo an amiable pattern of goodneſs, 
in an age when it is fo rare, that a deſpairing 

mind is led to doubt its exiſtence; but that, God 

be praiſed, is not my caſe. | 

I cannot take your money, Sir, however gene- 

rous the ſource from which you receive it ; it is 

too much to beſtow on ſuch an equivocal claim 

I am not deſtitute of bread. Scanty as my 

pittance is, it feeds my family, and that is, com- 

paratively, an unſpeakable bleſſing; but, to con- 

vince you, my declining to accept your bene vo- 

lent offer proceeds not from unſeaſonable pride or 

-unthankfulneſs of heart, I will take from you' five 

guineas, which will procure a nurſe for my wife 

and child, and enable me to ſupport her with 
comfort till my half- year's ſtipend becomes due. 
No more, Sir, as I am a man. Take your 
4 TSF INS att. ain 445 £2 9. 4 l purſe . 
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purſe or not, ſaid he, laying it down, with a de- 
termined voice. 5 | 
Henry, aſtoniſhed, charmed, and affected at 
ſuch an inſtance of ſtrict probity—in a man ſo 
_ deſtitute of every comfort of life counted out 
the five pieces, with which the Curate, unable to 
ſpeak, retired ; and our hero obeyed the ſummons 
of the dinner-bell 
The fight of Dr. Orthodox, his round face, 
and ſleek countenance, his corpulent body, the 
ſound of his hollow, loud, prieſtly voice, his con- 
ſequential air, and haughty deportment, com- 
pared with the fallow, grief-worn face, the ema- 
ciated perſon, the ill-clad figure, the humble, 
ſenſible, reſigned look, and gentle voice of the 
poor Curate, furniſhed Henry's ideas with a con- 
_ traſt. Good God! thought he, how unequal are 
thy diſpenſations! but another moment a fingle 
recollection reconciled him to the equal love, the 
_ wiſdom of that Being, whoſe partiality he had 


Juſt arraigned. Poor Cadogan's honour was not 3 


- wounded by the conduct of his daughter. Hz: 
had no parlour-window. | ED 
The next morning Henry tempted Mr. Frank- 
lin to a ſtroll among the ſpirits ; and, as they 
were paſling the break in the gloomy avenue that 
led to Cadogan's hut, invited him to a feaſt. 
What ! cried Mr. Franklin, ſmiling, with the 
No, Sir, anſwered Henry, ſmiling in his turn, 
and pointing to the door, with a living one. As 
ſoon as the Squire entered, Henry left him, and 
took the path to the village. Z 
What paſſed at the Curate's, or how Mrs. Ca- 
dogan contrived it, for her huſband was not at 
home, never tranſpired ; but certain it is, from 
that day forward things wore a different aſpect in 
the family; it is true, they were not invited 
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| gueſts to Ether manor, but this they had leſs rea- 


ſon to regret, as by a bounty, it could not be 
wrong to accept, they were enabled to take a bet- 
ter houſe, and hire a maid; and the whole fa- 
mily of the Cadogans experienced a luxury long 
denied them geo foes and ſtockings. Kitchen 
phyſic did wonders for the fick boy; and Mrs. 
Cadogan became a joyful mother of her fourth 
child in eaſe and plenty. 

Mr. Franklin met our hero on his return from 
the palace- avenue; he reſted his left-hand moft 


affectionately on his ſhoulder, while with his 


right, he put into Henry” s a fmall 5 
containing bank- bills. 
Henry, ſaid the good old man, in a broken 


voice 
Sir, anſwered Henry. 
Place thoſe ſums to intereſt; and, rurning 


n his hand, paſſed to the library. 


Singular as was this command, Dellmore per- 
fectly underſtood it; he ſaw the feaſt to which 
he had invited his patron was highly grateful to 
him; and the bills were intended, he thought, 


for the Curate. 
The moment he could 155 from table he haſ- 


tened to diſcharge his commiſſion. 


But, thanks, prayers, and bleſſings, were all the 


language of the now happy family, while they ut- 


ty refufed to accept a ſingle guinea from him: 
the 8 8 5 they aid, amply provided for. Dear 
bl zung man, faid Mrs. Cadogan, in à tranſ- 


N port joy, how {hall I refrain idolizing thee ? 


er huſband, who rejoiced at the change in his 


_circuniftances, more, far more, for his wife, than 


himſelf, while he Iaoked alternately on ber, * 
children, ant Dellmore, audibly fobbed. 

ſcene was too EYE Henry haſtened by 
quit it. 
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This man, ſaid he, looks a ſaint on earth; he is 
much fitter to ſucceed Mr. Orthodox in this liv- 
ing than me. After all, I am afraid 1 ſhall make 
but a ſorry figure in the pulpit. He was at that 
inſtant paſſing the ReQory. 

The eye of Lavinia caught him: it was an 
eye, a perfect Widow Wadman's eye. Toby 
Shandy had not à more guileleſs heart than 
Henry Dellmore. He took off his hat, and pare 
ſued his walk. 

Poor Lavinia, I have not ſeen her this week ; 
no, I certainly am not fit to take orders. How 
ebduld T enter that Houſe as Rector of the pariſh, 


with the guilt on my mind of having there ſe» 


duced an innocent daughter? 

He looked back; the melting eye of Lavinia 
| followed his ſteps... If I marry her, ſhall I not 
but I cannot marry. her. 

Cadogan and his meck- looking wife would Gill 
that houſe much more to the honour of God and 
n_ than Henry and Lavinia. 

Again he turned con the Redory 3 again he 
fav Lavinia. 

Certainiy l will go this. evening, this one even- 
ing, ſaid the 'yepontnant linner. I will ſee La- 
vinia. 367 2 
In à few days after Mr. Franklin ſent into 
Henry's room a ſealed pacquet; the narrative it 
contained determined him not to take orders 3 


and, as. I ſhould be ſorry that my readers ſhould 
ſuſpect our hero of taking a reſolution without 
forme ſort of. reaſons, ſuch as op _ l preſent 
them: in the re * 
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CHAPTER XII. 
| Continuation of the ſimple Story. 


James Cadogan, Curate of Ether, to Benjamin 


Franklin, Eſq; of Ether Manor. 
$44 R, th | 


Tu E goodneſs, the charity, and benefi- 


cence,” that adorn your character, the high and 
invaluable blefling you receive from the Almigh- 
ty, in the power he gives you of diffuſing happi- 
neſs to the diſtreſſed, of making the ſad heart 


glad, are, I am confident, an endleſs ſource of 


ov to ſuch a mind as yours. Faint is the ſatis- 
. you can feel from the approbation of the 
multitude, on compariſon of that of your own 
heart. Beſt of men, I will not intrude on you my 
thanks, or repeat thoſe of my dear partners. 


forts to paint your generoſity or our gratitude. 
I ſaw in your looks, as you paſſed the houſe, 


which is the monument of your virtue, that in 
the happy countenances of my wife and children, 


forroundrmg in peace and health, the table cover- 
ed by your charity, you felt your reward. I ſaw, 
Sir, in the humid luſtre of your eye, the triumph 
of your benevolence, and I prayed—I could on- 
ly pray that ſuch ecſtacy and ſuch reficQions 
might follow every act of your dife. 7 15 
But I owe you, Sir, another pleaſure, in know- 


| Ing that thoſe favours are not wholly miſapplied-- 
The 


The object of your bounty is the fixth ſon of 
Sir Thomas Cadogan, of Lee-hall, Shropſhire z _ 


Weak and inadequate would be my utmoſt ef- 
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my father ſucceeded to an ancient title, and an 
involved eſtate; his very large family (we are 


| thirteen brothers and ſiſters now living) rendered 


it neceflary that the males ſhould all be educated 
in a way that would enable them to procure a 
livelihood 3 my ſecond brother was brought up to 
the church, the advowſon of the pariſh where we 
were born being my father's, ſo that it was againſt 
his judgment I embraced the ſame profeſſion. 
My choice led me to take orders, although I 
knew I could not, from the above circumſtance, 
expect the intereſt of my family to gain prefer- 
ment. | 


A diſtant relation of my mother, lady Egerton, 
who lived on the borders of Somerſetſhire, loved 


me for my ſerious turn; and the jealouſy of my 
brother, who could not perſuade himſelf but that 


my intereſt would claſh with his, induced me to 


accept her invitation, to ſpend the vacations from 
college at her houſe ; 7bere I ſaw Miſs Marſh, of 


Beeſton Grove, in this pariſh, who attended lady 


Egerton in quality of companion. | 


Her ladyſhip unfortunately died without mak- 


ing a will, which ſhe had promiſed ſhould put me 


in poſſeſhon of her perſonals; and, in a man- 
ner eſtranged from my nearer relatives, I ſaw my- 


ſelf almoſt friendleſs ; I returned to College with 


an aching heart, for to my other misfortunes was 


added that of a fincere and ardent attachment to 


aà young woman, whole leaſt attra ion was her 
beauty, and that, in my fond eye, was irreſiſta- 


ſent me a ſmall remittance, and adviſed me to 


look out for a curacy, and endeavour to make my 


| fortune in the way of marriage; it being, he ſaid; 
from time immemorial, the conſtant practice of. 


Poor clergymen, to kill the fatteſt ſheep in the flock. 
7 Ga * 


I was now obliged to apply to my father, who. | 
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for themſelves. I ſoon procured the former, but 
my heart rejected the latter part of his advice; 


my foul was in the poſſeſſion of my Eliza, who 


accepted my offered hand, with the dreary proſ- 
pect before her of a life of care, and a very nar- 
row income. This ſtep furniſhed my family with 
an excuſe to renounce me; nor have my bitter 
misfortunes been able to move my father to relieve 
My wife had been left, by her father, five 
hundred pounds, which were in the hands of her 
brother, whoſe extravagance put it out of his 
power to pay her little fortune; but he ſaid, he 
very ſoon would, as he was on the point of mort- 
gazing part of his eſtate. We therefore took up 
furniture on credit, began houſe-keeping, and 
contracted unavoidable debts ; our family encreaſ- 
ing, while we were amuſed by the promiſes of 
Mr. Marſh, and the expected mortgage, my cu- 
racy enabled me to keep up my payments for fa- 


mily neceffaries, but the furniture was yet un- 
paid for; and after three years patience and for- 


bearance, I was given to underſtand, that the 
perſon who truſted me could no longer wait for 
Ins money. [came here to Beeſton Grove, hop- 
ing to receive at leaſt a moiety of my wife's for- 
tune, when I found; to my unſpeakable grief and 


diſappointment; that Mr. Marſh had run out his 


whole property, that he had a commiſſion in the 
militia, which was all his dependance, and that 
my wife and her fiſter would, in all likelihood, 
loſe every ſhilling of their little fortunes. To 


threaten was idle; to remonſtrate vain ; I return- 


ed ſorrowing home, and revealed to my creditor 
my ſituation; he was ſo good as to take back the 
furniture, and we were obliged to hire a furniſnu- 
ed apartment. The income of my cure now be- 


came, with ſuch a deduction as the increaſe of 


my 


* 


* 
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my rent, too ſcanty for the ſubſiſtence of my fa- 
mily; our diſtreſs was hourly increaſing 3 want 
and mifery were our only proſpects. 25 
At this period the late war commenced; we 
lived in a ſea-port town; and my diftre!s being 
made known to the commander in chief, he pro- 
cured me a chaplain's warrant for a ſhip, then 
under orders to the Weſt Indies; my Eliza im- 
plored me not to leave her; but could I ſtay to 
ſee her want common neceſſaries? Hard was the 
trial; yet the anguiſh of ſeeing my wife and 
children ſtarving, was too great to ſuffer me to 
heſitate. A few trifling preſents, from ſome ot 
my charitable congregation, enabled Mrs. Cado- 
gan to move, with our three children, into 2 
cheap part of Yorſkire, where a lady recommend- 
ed them to board; and with a heavy heart I em- 
barked. The ſhip I was appointed to was ſent out 
to be commanded by a young officer, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery and conduct; 
with him I continued fix years, diſtinguiſhed by 
the friendſhip and favour of one of the beſt offi- 
cers in the whole navy of England. n 
About that period a young nobleman, whoſe 
health was injured by his long refidence abroad 
had permiſſion to return to England. I was ho- 
noured with his particular friendſhip, and he ap- 
2 to my captain to make an exchange of chap- 
ains, which he, conſidering the offer to be for 
my advantage, conſented to. We ſet fail, and I 
had the misfortune to loſe my patron, within 
three weeks after we left the Weſt Indies. He 
died in my arms, having generouſly bequeathed 
= every thing that was his property on board the 
- You muſt well rememher the calamitous acci- 
dents that befel our navy in the laſt year of the 
war; our ſhip was one of thoſe that were loſt z my 
RS ns G 3 #2 all 
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all was unfortunately embarked in her ; not only 
the bequeſt of my deceaſed friend, but my hard 
ſavings and earnings, in a climate which ruined 
my conſtitution, and from which I was doomed 

to return a beggar. After exiſting three days in 
the moſt tremendous ſtorm that ever was known, 
every man on board, from the captain to the fore- 
maſt men, being exhauſted by the fatigue of con- 
ſtantly keeping all the pumps going, and the na- 
taral terror of diſſolution, we were providentially 
preferved, in the inſtant the ſnip was ſinking, by 
ſome merchantmen, who had failed under our 
convoy, but who had parted .company in the 
ſtorm. | 
1 will not ſay, in the moment of our deliver- 


- arce, when I ſaw the ſhip I had ſo recently left, 


go to the bottom, I did not feel a thankful joy that 
I yet exiſted; but when I confidered that I was 


now on my paſſage home; that I was returning to 


| my wife and children in a ſtate of abſolute wretch- 


ednefs, and poorer than when TI leſt them; that 
the little wealth I had fondly hoarded for my Eli- 
za, was all irrccovably lot, (ungrateful to the 
mercy that preſerved me) I wiſhed to have pe- 
. with them, rather than return to my dear 
girl a hapleſs beggae rt. 

We had not outlived this dreadful ſtorm three 


davs, when, to compleat our miſeries, we were 


captured by the Spaniards, and carried into Cales ; 
my watch, buckles, and whatever trifles I could 
carry about me from the wreck, together with 


twenty guineas in money, were contrary to the 


practice of kings ſhips, taken from me; and I 

was ſent among my countrymen to a priſon there. 
be accumulated hardſhips of impriſonment, 

and ill health contracted in the Weſt Indies, and 

increaſed by my continual labour, in common. 

with other gentlemen, at the pump of our — 5 
o | ; VEL 
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veſſel, brought me to the verge of that eternity 1 


longed moſt fervently to enter upon. By the fa- 


vour of ſome humane gentlemen, I was among 
the firſt who were in the exchange of priſoners, 
and returned to my native, but dreaded, ſhore, 
with a diſeaſed body, and broken ſpirit. | 

Almoſt the firſt perſon I ſaw, after landing, 
was the gallant commander, with whom J had fo 
long officiated ; his foul was the ſeat of true bra- 
very, and there compaſſion ever dwells ;- he was 
| ſhocked at the ravage that ſickneſs and misfortune 
had made in my perſon and circumſtances 3 he 


promiſed to intereſt himſelf in my behalf; he 
ſaid, he was appointed to command a fine new 


| ſhip, then on the ſtocks; that he had been pro- 


miſed, by the firſt lord, he ſhould name his own 
officers ; that, as in his long ſervices he had been 


able to promote. moſt of his followers, he; ſhould 
make a point of naming. me, and me only; he 


was now going to London, whither he adviſed 


me to follow him. n 


Ill able to travel, I nevertheleſs ſet out aa 


ſoon as J could ſit upright, and deferred taking 


my Eliza to my fond, my anxious heart, or ap- 


prizing her of my return, in the hope, vain, 


vain hope, of ſeeing her with power to make her 


life eaſy as well as happy. 


My captain kept his word; he made inſtant | 


application on my behalf; but peace was in view, 
and brave men decreaſed in value; a change in 
the Admirality had alſo taken place, and he was 
now given to underſtand, that all his people muſt 


be named by the board. Nevertheleſs, the chap- 
lainſhip being yet open, 1 drew up, by his deſire, 


a memorial, ſetting forth the time I had ſerved, 


the hardſhips I had undergone, myäll health, and 


miſerable ſituation. Ah !. Sir, how little. do thoſe 


in power conſider the memorials and petitions they - 


1 4 daily 


eee : n — 
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daily throw by as waſte papers ſome of them un- 

peruſed, are often of more importance to the 
wretched writers, than their exiſtence; that this 
was the fate of mine, I am willing to hope, for 
the honour of humanity, ſince, though my friend 
continued to preſs my appointment with the ut- 
moſt warmth and ſolicitude, 1 found, after wait- 
ing till my laſt guinea was changed, and my ill- 
neſs increaſed by the anxiety of my mind, a man; 
who was at the time in poſſefſion of two church 
livings, had gotten what I had been (anxiouſly 
waiting for ſix months; the Captain was hurt, both 


on my acedunt and his own. Vou ſee ſaid he for 


ſentfully, I have no intereſt but my friendſhip 
and good: wiſhes are yours; he then Freſanted aue 
nibh ten guineas, and left me. 
With that ſum I now lolved⸗ Fl e l 
| inyſelf, tb travel to my Eliza; I ſhall at leaſt, 
ſaid I, die in her arms; but leſt the ſight of me, 
in my preſent deplorable condition, ſhould fatal- 
ly alarm her, I wrote to the place where ſhe and 
my clildren boarded, to apprize the dear woman 
of my arrival and ftuation : but alas l I was un⸗ 
able to follow my letter: a fever ſeized my brain, 
and I recovered not to a ſenſe of my extreme mi- 
fery, for twenty⸗three days. How it was poſſible, 
for my weak frame, to refit the violence of the 
diſorder fo long, God only knows: doubtleſs I 
was preſerved, among many others, to bleſs his 
mercy, through the We of, his ound ſer- 
an | A | op 
: "The firft objekt 1: beheld on recovering my fen- 
fes was my. Eliza. Can my grateful heart ever 
forget her tranſports, when my ſenſes returned? 
could they have been greater, had wealth and ho- 
nour been the lot of her poor unhappy huſband. | 
Ohl no, no-—Her impatience at my delay be- 
9 Rees * letter, and hart 855 


1 1 Anxiety 
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anxiety on account of my ill health, which I had 
| l hinted, brought her at all riſks to preſerve 
my life, to adminiſter comfort to her hapleſs huſ- 


band, in the hands of ſtrangers. At a ſmall. 


lodginghouſe, in the ſkirts of the town, my faith- 
ful wife found me, without ſenſe of my ſituation, 
and leſs of the little property I had about me. 
The people of the houſe delivered my account, 
as well as what money I had when I loſt my 


ſenſes; when thoſe were diſcharged, the nurſe 
and apothecary, and all other incidental expences 


paid, the ten guineas, preſented by my generous 


captain, were reduced to one. To defray the 
expence of her journey up, my Eliza had parted | 


with ſome of her beſt clothes; and ſhe had, in 
dread of the worſt, brought with her all her few 
valuables; thoſe you may ſuppoſe, Sir, from ou 
antecedent diſtreſs, were trifling. : 


* 


My recovery was ſlow and doubtful ; if I had 


been able to get a church cure in London, I was 
incapable of performing the duty; the ſadneſs of 


my proſpects, the dreadful ſituation of my family, 
and the grief of my wife, all contributed to re- 
tard the return of my ſtrength 53 my poor girl fold 
her things to ſupport us, and we were reduced to 
our laſt ſhilling, when the land- lady, whoſe heart 
would have done honour to à higher ſtation, 
brought up the News- paper, with an advertiſe- 


a great diſtance from London. 


Mrs. Cadogan was in raptures. Now, my 
dear James, ſaid ſhe, if we are ſo fortunate as to 


obtain this, you will regain. your health, and I | 


ſhall be the happieſt of women. With hope in 
her countenance, ſhe left me to enquire. into the 
82 and ſoon returned, rather leſs elated, 


but ſtill cheerful. The advertiſement was from 


Doctor Orthodox; and the idea of returning to 
3 7 e . 


ment for a perſon in orders to ſerve a church, at 


i 
* £ 
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Her native vale, in ſuch narrow circumſtances, a 
little damped the joy of my Eliza; but as ſhe had 
been ſo many years out of the neighbourhood, 
lady Egerton having taken her at the age of four- 
teen, we flattered ourſelves, ſhe might not be re- 
cognized by any of her old acquaintances, more 
eſpecially as it was expreſsly conditioned, we 
ſhould not reſide in the pariſh. 92 50 2 
I wrote to the Doctor, informing him of my 
11 ſtzte of health; to that, bleſſed be the works 
of Almighty God, he did not object, provided I 
could do the duty, which he ſaid was very little. 
T did not find it exactly fo; but as he was fo good 
as to 3 with my agreement, to live out of 
the pariſh, when I found it impoſſible, particular- 
ly in winter, other ways to attend on the various 
duties of my function, I do not complain. 
But I muſt not omit telling you, Sir, how it 
pleaſed God to affift me in my journey hither. 
When every point was fixed and agreed to be- 
tween the ReQor's agent and myſelf, the difficul- 
ty then vas, how to get my family together, and 
cnvey them to Ether: my children were left in 
Yorkſhire, where twelve pounds was due for their 
board ; the few things my Eliza had left behind, 
were inſufficient to diſcharge this debt; and fhe 
yowed, no confideration ſhould ever more part us. 
I had not a ſhilling in the world: I wrote in that 
deep diſtreſs to my father: by return of poſt a 
letter came from Shropſhire : neither Eliza or 
my'e'f had taſted any 'thing but bread, and the 
cheapeſt tea we could buy, which, as we had 
_ boiling water in the houſe, we drank without ſu- 
gar or milk. The letter was a double one, and 
the poſtage came to eight pence. „„ 
The miſtreſs of the houſe where we lodged 
knew we were poor, but had no ſuſpicion we were 
ſtarving; ſhe repeatedly called for the eight 
LE | | 54; 20 pence. 
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pence. Alas! we had. not a halfpenny. My 
wife, with the crimſon dye over her pale cheeks, 
heſitatingly confeſſed we had no money, and beg- 
ged to borrow what would pay for the letter. 
No money, my dear | ſaid the good creatures 
why, how do you live? She diſmiſſed the poſt- 
man, and followed my wife into our apartment, 
where, it being then about three o'clock; [ſtood 
our dinner, viz. a tea-pot with weak bohea tea, 
and ſome dry bits of bread ; ſhe looked on each 
alternately, and taking the hand of my Eliza, 
Mrs. Cadogan, cried ſhe, you ſhall. board with 
me, while you ſtay you ſhall I inſiſt upon it, 
and you ſhall begin this very day, this moment. 
My wife —but how can I deſcribe the ſcene ? how 
do juſtice to the humanity of this poor woman © 
had my letter yet unopened in my thand 1 
fondly flattered myſelt, its contents would prevent 
the obligations the worthy: creature wiſhed to lay 
on us: with trembling eagerneſs I broke the ſeal. 
Oh, Sir, —it was aiblank cover, with my own 
letter returned; God forgive my reflections at 
that cruel moment. In the poi 


diſobeyed. Urged by neceſſity, and invited by 
kindneſs, we accepted the offer of our charitab 

landlady; and SR I knew. my noble Captain 
was too generous to be rich, yet having no other 


alternative, I reſolved once-more to apply to him. 


Atera week's enquiry: regularly i every 


myſelf, with a letter ready written in my po! 


without once meeting him at liome, and as I. 


» 


was 


returning dejected from his door, I ſaw him crow. j 


ing the ſtreat. My joy had then nearly deprived 
me of the opportunity chance favoured me-with's 
Iſtaggered through weaknels and oonfufd 


1 


4 iy 23 
* ie * 


ncy of my feel 
ings I forgot the ſtroke came from a father I had 


ing at his lodgings, which I vag dbliged to make ⁵ 
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with the low obciſance of miſcry, gave him my 
letter. 


So much was I altered from bad to worſe, in 
the little time that was elapſed fince I had ſeen 
him; that he did not at firſt know me, and was 
putting the letter in his pocket; I humbly follow- 
et his ſteps; he turned round. Does the letter 
require an anſwer, friend? He opened it. My 
God ! Cadogan, is that—1 mut lay down my 


In that moment an cogent vis-a-vis drew up a 
lady, | beautiful beyond deſcription, bright in the 
dazzling charms of innocence and honour—It 
was a woman — Angels do not ride in gilded cars 
«called to my Captain, with a ſweet, but mo- 
deft —— „in the on of a youthful heart, 
unbent by ca — dine with us to-day, 
——— do me great honour, Madam, 
red he, but I have an engagement. 
Mr will not be refuſed; and ſnatching my letter, 
which he had open in his hand, Com 71 know 
this is an important matter by your grave face- 1 
will not reſtore it till you promiſqmme... 
Be pleaſed to 8 "008 as by wag a | ſudden. 
. e e 
Will you come? 
If your Grace vithregd: the nenen, | 
creature l ſhe-complicd. i - 
The bloom in — diſappeared ; me tear 
of ſympathetic; charity filled her eye. pling Lord, 
Captain, eried ſhe, what upon earth ſhall I do? 
T have been out ſhopping this morning, and ſpent 
all my money; I have Funn ee eee 
Where is the poor man 
0 He pointed to where 1 food 3/ ſho lookedwnt . 
a moment, then beckening, the teats ſtreami 
down her lovely face: Von, indeed, look ill, 
Bi ſaid ſhe, dropping her purſe into my 0 5 
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' My generous Captain .engaged to follow her, 
nd then congratulated me on my accidental good 
fortune. I am very poor, ſaid he, myſelf, and 
could not have eſſentially aſſiſted you; leave your 
addreſs at my lodgings, and reſt aſſured I will re- 
member you. | 
Ihe purſe contained thirty-nine guineas; it 
paid our humane landlady, enabled us to fetch 
our children, and ſet us down where the angel of 
peace found us. Pardon, Sir, the prolixity of 
this letter, and accept of the utmoſt wiſhes that 
gratitude and reſpect can e in the heart 
of man, from, 7 
S I R, 

Your molt oratefol, obliged, 1 ever de- 
voted humble ſervant, 
| an CADOGAN. 


8 HA P FT. E R XIV. 4 
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25 iris Man's Widen: „ 


E peruſal of Mr. Cadogan? s hiſtor "pen 12 
duced an entire revolution in the meaſures Henry 
had, in obedience to the advice of his friends, 
adopted for his future deſtination. This poor 
man, ſaid he, from his unmerited misfortunes, and 
from the diſtreſs that extends to his amiable wife 
land innocent offspring, is far more entitled tio 
the üving of Ether than myſelf; and is, by the ü 
purity of his heart, and the practice of virtuous 
morality, a proper perſon to receive ſo ſacred a 
2 from my bene volent patron. :. 
* Lam ung, Lhave my health, and 1 am with- | 
-out thoſe endearing ties, that bind him to the ſpot 
here only he can procure a ſubſiſtenee for his 
2 The world is before me; if I do not 
ſucceed 
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ſucceed L make but one perſon miſerable ; his 

is a complicated fate: why then ſhould I ſuf- 

fer a ſelfiſh regard to my ſingle intereſt, to out- 

weigh the pretenſions of a man ſo capable to give, 

fo worthy to receive benefit from this living? 

The ſon of a Baronet, born with a natural 

claim to ood fortune, accuſtomed to plenty, and 

liberally educated; ſhall his title to the kindneſs 

of my . be put aſide by ne; me, who 

am perhaps, the We ge), of ' guilt, or at beſt the 

unfortunate ſon of mercenary parents, who 

cruelly bartered their infant for money, or con- 

venience. No, it muſt not be. ph N 

Beſides, am I, a thoughtleſs inconſiderate 

youth, likely ever to take with propriety on me, 

the office of miniſtering to the fins of others? / | 
who have not reſolution to forſake my own, to 


_ abandon errors my reaſon condemns, No, I will 
not take orders, | am determined. „ SY 
But of this reſolution Henry did not chuſe to 4 
ſpeak till he had an opportunity of being alone { 

with Mr. Franklin, and fairly confefling, that 3 
his inclinations did not accord with the ſacred ) 
function. e 1 5 i 
How Henry, not accord with it! How long is 1 
it fince your inclinations have been at variance k 
with a moral rectitude of heart, and modeſt ſim- . 
plicity of manners? Very little elſe, in addition tl 
to what you are already perfect maſter of, is re- „ 
quired to fill with honour to * Maker, and MM 
credit to yourſelf, every part of that reſpeQable in 
VVV of 
Vour objections muſt have ariſen very lately, ac 
and muſt alſo proceed from ſome other cauſe than 
the one you affign 3 but you have too good an th 
- underſtanding to ſuffer your judgment to be biaſſ- _ trz 
ed by trifles. Come, be ingenuous; if you will FF _ _ 
EO, nt 237750" 21 Mie ot vio _ 
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not be a Biſhop, why, we muſt think of ſome- | 


thing elſe, but let us act with reaſon. _ 
Henry bluſhed ; he entreated his benefaQor's 


pardon; he found in himſelf, he owned no one 
propenſity that he could flatter himſelf would lead. 
to the attainments neceſſary to form the charac- 


ter of a good clergyman ; his doubts of himſelf, 
he confeſſed, originated in his obſervations of 
Mr. Cadogan. Who, Sir, continued he, in a 
lower voice, could bear to be claſſed with an Or- 
thodox, while ſuch men as our humble curate 
can ſoar to heaven in the garb of poverty? In- 


deed, Sir, I am not good enough to take orders; 


you once had thoughts of ſending me to London 
A wiſh to fee the world, I am not qualified to 
reform it. | VVV 2355 


Ah ! Henry, cried the good man, embracing 


him, you cannot hide the generous movements 
of your ſoul from me. I ſee your noble motives 5 


it is not that you object to the ſucceeding Doctor 


Orthodox ſo much, but that you think you have 
diſcovered a being who deſerves to be happy, and 
you ſee no other way of making him ſo; is it not 
ſo ? Nay bluſh not, ſon of my affection, you ſhall go 
into the world; yes, thou ſhalt mix with man- 


kind, but preſerve that probity of ſoul, that rec- _ 
titude of heart; return from the ſcenes, where 


the two extremes of good and evil are to be found, 


unvitiated, elſe how ſhall I ſupport my exiſtence, 


if my age be robbed of the confidence it repoſes 
in thy virtue? I ſhould then ever lament, inſtead 


of applauding, as I now do, the motives that 


acduated you in this reſignation. ED 
You anticipate, continued. he, my wiſhes, in 


trated for my deſigns in your fayour. 


thus changing your views; they were too con- 


2 . 
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When firſt I took you under my protection, 1 
and as 1 


. — ” reſolved x 
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reſolved to provide for you, without foreſeeing 
the intereſt you would gain in my affection, I 
ſuffered my ſiſter to have her whim, in n 
you a parſon. 

But I have now long conſidered you in a more 
endearing point of view. The moſt ſolid enjoy- | 
ment I feel, is laying plans for your future hap- 

pineſs; plans that I cannot well diſcloſe. One 
thing puzzles me: I fear my fiſter will not rea- 
dily acquieſce in your giving up a matter on 
_which ſhe has ſet her heart. What fay you, 
Henry ? you are her great favourite; is your 
- influence over her as entire as it is over me? 

Henry, over-powered by a grateful, an affec- 
tionate ſenſe of his friend's goodneſs, could not 
ſpeak ; he could only preſs the hand of his bene- 
faQor 3 but that dumb eloquence was perfectly 

_ underſtood ; it was the moſt 4": h language 

. in which he could convey his feelings. 

Mr. Franklin confeſſed himſelf” = a loſs about 
dis fiſter ; he knew ſhe depended on ſeeing their 
mutual favourite in canonicals. | 

Henry had his own miſgivings on the ſubjeQ ; 
he longed, indeed, for nothing ſo much as to 
remove, for a time at leaſt, out of the way of the 
particular civilities of that lady, who grew every 
day more frank in her hints of the brief ſhe 

—_ Lene Him. 

I He feared, he ſaid, Miſs Franklin s anger, 
daut threw himſelf on her brother's favour, and 
earneſtly begged his mediation. + 

Me will not do any thing raſhly, replied Mr. 
Franklin ; we have no cauſe to hurry an expla- 
nation, that we are ſure will be oppoſed. I do 

_ not indeed, at preſent, ſee any reaſon for men- 

_ we tioning it now, nor am ] ſure it will be at all ne- 


London inſtcad of 1 and you ſhall then 
a | Write 


% 


deſſary before you leave us, when you may go to 
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write:her a letter in Latin, and make your own 


ereuſes. 


Our hero received his patron's intentions with 
as much pleaſure as gratitude. He had conſent- 
ed. to the wiſhes of his friends, and contented 
himſelf with the mode of life moſt agreeable to 
them: he was then conſcious,” that he was equal- 
ly as free from inclinations as from actions, that 
would . diſhonour religion; and the latent re- 
proaches of his heart, on Lavinia's account, 
with thoſe ſtrengthened: by the intereſt of poor 
Cadogan, gave him great ſatisfaction. 

Ihe next ſtep he reſolved to take, was to make 

Mr. Cadogan the confident of his imprudence, 
and to take his advice how to conduct himſelt 
both towards Lavinia and Miſs Franklin, as he 
did not more dread offending. the one than diſ- 
treſſing the other. 3 he. accordingly walked to the 
village. . 

With Mrs. Cadogan he found a Goals neigh- 
| bour, who had taken it into her head to be very 
civil to her. Mrs. Hudſon, of the Buck's-Head, 
was Mr. Franklin's echo; he had ſaid Mrs. Ca- 

was a worthy good creature, and Mrs. 
Hudſon choſe, by her particular attention, to 
ſnew the villagers ſhe was of the Squire's opini- 
on, a piece of information they had too often re- 
_. ceived to be ſurprized at. ä 
Mrs. Hudſon was not a favourite with Miſs 
Franklin, and therefore ſeldom ſeen at the manor. 
Mr. Dellmore was ſtill ſeldomer ſeen at the 
Buck's-Head ; he knew very little of Mrs. Hud- 
fon, who was nevertheleſs a perſon of great im“ 


5 portance at Ether. All the turnpike and pariſh 


meetings were held by the intereſt of the Squire at 


her houſe, which was likewiſe dignified with th 


title of Exciſe- Office and Poſt-Aouſe; ſhe was 
reckoned e 72a _— * the 2 
* 47: 17 199 * 
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folks, and a main good ſchollard. Old Matt be- 


- 


ing muaſt an end what ye may call cherry-merry, 
landlady kept all the counts herſelf; a Kant 9b 
man of ſuch conſequence was concerned in all 
the traniactions of the place; ſhe certainly was 
very induſtrious in her buſineſs, and no left ſo in 
her endeavours to get at the bottom of every 
re port that was circulated in the village; thoſe, 1 
mean, that did not originate in herſelf. She 
was in deep diſcourſe with tne curate and his 
wife, having been entertaining them with ſome 
anecdotes, not quite ſo proper for the ear of Mr. 
Dellmore, whoſe preſence cloſed her lips; and 
after clapping the fore finger of her right-hand 
to the tip of her noſe, and winking, by way of 
enjoining ſilence, ſhe aſked after Madam Frank- 
lin and the Squire, hoped his honour enjoyed a 
__ ſtate of health, and, with a fine curtſy, 
bdbuſtled off. 5 8 : : | Ag 
The unexpected fight of a third perſon ſo diſ- 
concerted Henry, that he had not courage to im- 


part to his friend his ſecret diſquiet, or to profit 


by his advice: he was on the point of leaving 
the village, when he was detained by the ſudden 
appearance of Lavinia. CCC 


That young lady had heard, (though her fa- 
ther was as great a ſtranger to what paſſed in a 
neighbourhood where he was a cypher, as if he 
had lived in the days of the Romans he admired) 
of D-limore's acquaintance at the curate's, where 
ſhe' was told he often went. Now, as he had not 
been lately quite ſo punctual, or ſo frequent in 
his viſits through the parlour window as ſhe wiſh- 
ed, it ſtruck her, that an acquaintance with the 
curate's wife, now that ſhe was known not to 

ſtand in need of the notice of the ladies at the 


ue had much at heart to bring to perfection; ac+ 
A TID cordingly 


2 a 1 tw } 


* 


Rectory, might forward ſome private purpoſes that 
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cordingly, ſhe prevailed on her mama to fend 
Mrs. Cadogan an invitation, and ſeeing Henry 
pals towards the village, very W under 
took to be herſelt the meſſenger. 

The fine hue of our hero's complexion was 
heightened at the fight of Lavinia, but it was 
quickly ſucceeded by a deadly pale, on obſery- 
ing the extreme dejection of her looks; the 
compaſſion which they excited ſwelled to at, 
warmer ſen:iment, on hearing her deliver a very 
kind meſſage from her mama, inviting his fa- 
vourites Mr. and Mrs. Cadogan, with their 
young family, to dine the next day at the Rec- 
tory. 
Mr. Dellmore's own adions were all- free from 
art or deſign, and his heart was perieQly guile- 
leſs. Experience had not yet taught him to ex- 
pet from others, what he had no idea of practiſ- 
ing himſelf. Lavinia, oh! Lavinia, was the 
moſt innocent, the leaſt artful among women ; 
he imputed to the goodneſs of her heart this act 
of civility to the Cadogans. The found of her 
voice, attuned by humanity, conveyed an un- 
ſpeakable pleaſure to his ſenſes ; ſhe looked une 
commonly beautiful; ſhe appeared decked with 
the charms of beneficence; he gazed at her with 
more admiration than he hid lately done, and 
his heart ſunk in compaſſion for her ruined ſtate, 
while his conſcience: reproached him as —_ 
cauſe. | 
Mrs. Cadogan excuſed herſelf from wk et 
on the reQor's lady, on account of her ſituation. 
Lavinia, for ſuch an artleſs girl, was tolerably 
quick ſighted. She perceived Henry's — 
on in his eyes, and did not chuſe ſo eaſily to give 
up a favourite point; ſhe was ſure her mama 
would be as much mortified as diſappointed, as 
0: all ler * wiſhed to be favoured with 
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Mrs. Cadogan's acquaintance ; ſhe could not 


return without fixing a time for the com- 
mencement of a friendſhip ſhe was ſure would be 
mutually agreeable. 

Thus urged, the curate's wife, (who a few 
weeks before was not ſuffered to refide in the pa- 
riſh, for fear of burdening it with poor) was forc- 
ed to return ſomething like a compliment, which 


Miſs Lavy eagerly turned to“ her own wiſhes, - 
and fixed the next day, fince Mrs. Cadogan 
could not go to the rectory, for Mrs. Orthodox 


and her daughters to come to the village, and 


take tea there. During this converſation, it 
could not eſcape Henry's eye, though it did La- 
vinia's, that the curate and his wife were viewing 
Her with great earneſtneſs, and their obſervations 
generally terminated in ſerious glances at each 
other; his own guilt gave him reaſons for theit 
conduct very different from the fact, and render- 
ed him apprehenſive that 15 ſecret would be anti- 
. 


_ Orthodox, on her Manas; aſked Hen- 


2 he would walk with her down the village. 


ſeious that he deſerved her reproaches , he na- 
turally expected them; a tete-a-tete therefore 
with her was a happineſs he was not particularly 
defirons of ; but the word moſt irkſome, and 


hardeſt of pronunciation in the Engliſh tongue, 


to Henry, was the fimple monoſyllable No, on 
the preſent occaſion ; he had not courage to op- 
poſe it, to her ſedueing will you walk with 
mi?” The intended confidence was therefore 


_ poſtponed, and they left the Curate's houſe to- 


gether: | 
The ſtraight park to the refiory from the Cu- 


rate's, was Jown' a kind of ſtreet, acroſs the 


ehurch-yard, where the porch opened directly as 


over the 8 wieket- gate never 
«<8; being 
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being opened, but for the paſſage of the living 
rector, or his dead pariſhioners: but Lavinia did 
not like the ſtraight path; there was another way, 
ſomewhat round about indeed, but it was through 
a wood; the day was warm, Lavinia choſe it in 

preference. | | . 

Henry's real compunQion on his commptitivn 
with Lavinia, his defire of yet (if poſhble) 
preſerving her from ſhame, and his dread of 
diſcovery, had reſtrained him from his no&urnal 
viſits, which were leſs and leſs frequent. 

It was to remonſtrate on the barbarity of his 
conduct ſhe had choſen the walk through the 
wood ; tears and ſighs accompanied her com- 
plaints, and theſe being far more tender than re- 
ſentful, had the greater effect on the lover, whoſe 

heart, the ſeat of tenderneſs and humanity, was 

ill fortified againſt an attack ſo gentle and fo in- 
| ſinuating. 

At firſt he attempted to * with kin, to re- 
preſent the ſure deſtruction that awaited the 
commerce which reflected ſhame on themſelves, 
and would entail it on her family; he hinted 
that his time for leaving Ether was not far diſ- 
tant, implored ſhe would forgive the injury he 
had done her, and endeavour to n her Wer 


fatal partiality for him. 


He was talking to things wilder than- the 
winds, more untzavernable than the feay: 5 


7 
3 


A woman's paſſions ge by her intereſt. 5 


| -Liavinga? 8 rage and reſentment would have ap- | 
peared on thoſe arguments, but her cunning was 
a better friend to her views than all the good 

ro and native honeſty of Dellmore were un 
im. 


5 fell at his feet; Tas well 1 his vulnera- | 
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ble part, and fo irreſiſtibly pleaded the cauſe: of 


love, of pity, of humanity, and rr, in ſuch 
lively colours the diſtraction his def 
expoſe her to, that the ſoftened Henry, who, un- 


able to reſiſt her melting ſorrow, her perſuaſive 


eloquence, raiſed her to his boſom, and fondly 


ſwore to make her happy, to hide her ſhame, to 


marry ber. N 
"Juſt at this inſtant, when they were fitting on 
the graſs, at the foot of a ſpreading oak, and the 
ſoft ſoothings of the lover had calmed the anguiſh 
of defpair, the fair one bathed in tears, reſting 
her face on his boſom, his arms encircling her, 
his voice all tenderneſs, a ruſtling behind called 
their attention to the place whence it proceeded, 
where, to the mutual conſternation of all parties, 
Rood Mr. Franklin, regarding them with fixed 
aſtoniſhment. . „ | 


Dellmore was ready to fink into the earth with 


guilt and confuſion ; Lavinia had more preſence 


of mind; ſhe indeed hid her face yet cloſer in the 


boſom of her lover, poffibly to conceal her 


bluſhes. © So circumſtanced, how could Dell- 
more riſe without diſturbing and expoſing the la- 


dy ? the thing was impoſſible; he remained in 
the ſame poſture in that irreſolute confuſion, till 
Mr. Franklin, in compaſſion to his viſible agita- 
tion, paſſed on. Io 


As ſoon as he was out of fight, Dellmore en- 
- deavoured to regain the calm ſtate of mind ne- 
ceſſary to enable him to conduct himſelf with 
propriety in the preſent intereſting crifis of his 


affairs. He was indeed not a little ſurpriſed to 


find Miſs Orthodox well qualified to bear the 
ſhock of ſuch a diſcovery ; fo far from the con- 
fafion natural to be expected on ſuch an event, 
there was a viſible joy, which, in ſpite of all her 
endeavours to conceal it, danced in her eye, and 
Tf S lowed 
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glowed on her check. He had no time to ex- 
plore the cauſe of this unexpected fortitude ; all 


reflections of that kind vaniſhed in the ſerious : 


conſiderations on his own fituation. 

He now conſidered his marriage with Lavinia 
as unavoidable, and therefore determined to make 
her what amends honour and compaſſion de- 
manded from him, with the beſt grace in his 
power, and he ſecretly rejoiced he had been pre- 
vented from revealing his ſituation to the Curate 
in the morning, ſince, as matters had now turn- 
ed out, a communication of that kind would be 
diſgraceful both to Lavinia and himſelf. - 
The diſcovery Mr. Franklin had accidentally 
made, would, he flattered himſelf, open his in- 


tentions to that Gentleman, and pave the way for 


a general accommodation; for, as the Doctor 
was known to be rich, he had no doubt but Mr. 
Franklin would think with him, Miſs Lavy 
might marry to more advantage, and that, in 


conſequence, his conſent would not be with-held 


Mr. Orthodox would follow of courſe, and, ſure- 
ly, the prepoſterous whim of Miſs Franklin's 


would no longer torment him, when ſhe knew | 
his vows were plighted to another; he would 


immediately follow his benefaQor, and ſolicit firſt 
his pardon, then his intereſt. With this intenti= 


on, and thoſe hopes, he acquainted: Lavinia, 


| whoſe overjoyed heart ſprang to the dimples in 
her cheek; her eyes were no longer ſuffuſed 
with tears, and ſhe returned home rejoicing 


and exulting in the adventures of the morn- 
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«©: ‚ HA FE EN RV. 
. Declarations of Love. . 5 


Dou RING Henry's ſhort morning's excur- 
ſion, we have ſeen great things, or at leaſt 
things of great. conſequence paſs, in which he 
was nearly intereſted, and to which he was an 


ear and eye-witneſs: but what were they to 


thoſe that were ripe for diſcovery at the manor? 
Miſs Mary Franklin and Doctor Orthodox 
were, as I have told my readers, boſom friends. 

Now friendſhip froni a man to a beautiful woman, 


whoſe marriage with his dairy maid proved he had 


paſſions, and pretty ſtrong ones too, is what ſome 
people will not allow to exiſt, without cadanger- 


ing the feelings, and giving birth to warmer ſen. 
timents than ate exactly conſiſtent with the Pla 


ens 


tonic Syſtem. . 7 ) *n Olin Blnor vinyl 93 110 
The example in hand proves, that wiſdom and 


learning are barriers infinitely too weak to repel 


the ſoft touches of love. Both the learned doctor 


and his pupil were in their turns vangiiiſhed; 


but whether When aſſociated: their poileſophy ac: 
quired- ſtrength, or from whatever canſe it was, 


the fact is, no one idea of the kind, fo much as 


of the difference of ſexes, had, as für as regarded 


each other, ever pet exiſted between Doctor Or- 


thodox and Mifs Franklin. True; the lady 
was beautiful; the gentleman no ſtoic; and 
what was ſtill more favourable to the poſitions 
laid down by thoſe who argue againſt the Plato- 


nic Syſtem, it was now evident that Miſs Frank- 


lin was not a prude. ; Ns 
It is not for me to meddle in ſacred matters ; 
2 ES _ ; WEE 
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all I, as recorder of fimple events, have to do, is 
to give an impartial relation of facts. 
Nothing could exceed Miſs Franklin's fk 
prize when ſhe heard of the Doctor's marriage; 
her diſapprobation of that ſtep, and her contempt 
of his choice, were expreſſed very. freely. The 
Doctor's excuſe was: ä 
That the ſoul, whoſe faculties were wholly ab- 
ſorbed in the divine [purſuit of wiſdom ; whoſe 
powers were engaged in exploring the beauties of 
the ancients; whoſe pleaſures were wrapped up 
in the ſublimity of former ages, and wie h re- 
treated, with the contempt his did, from the com- 
mon amuſements of life, required relaxation; 
that he married Dorothy Reddiſn for that pur- 
poſe ; he viewed her in the light of a beautiful 
piece of ſimplicity, that would give him an op- 
portunit y of admiring the work of unadorned na- 
ture, and he conſidered her as a mere natural 
convenience, that would enable him to anſwer 
the end of his creation. Had hit choice, he ob- 
ſerved, fallen on a perſon more eligible to his ſo- 
oiety, one who, in converſe ſweet, might have 
heguiled him of his hours, it would have divided 
his deſires from his favourite purſuits, and have 
leſſe ned his attention to thoſe W f. to 1 his 
life was devoted.  _- | 
By 4 conſtant repetition of thoſe arguments be 
had long ſince ſatisfied Miſs Franklin, who was 
ee diſpoſed to behold all the unlearned ſonis 
and daughters of the creation in a light very lit · 
tle ſuper lor to the hrute creation. She ſoon ad- 
mitted the Doctor's plea, nor ever condeſcended 


dio treat Mrs. Orthodox or her daughters with the 


leaſt mental diſtinction; merely paſſing them 
Ver, aftet᷑ the firſt civilities, with the fame kind 
of indifference and inattention; as if the ſeats. on' 
which they ſatwere wholly unoccupied. | Ei 
Vor. J. H The 
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The Doctor kept to his text: as he began, ſo 


he continued; he certainly did conſider his wife 
as a piece of natural convenience, and no more. 


This brutal inſenfibility extended to his children; 


they were ob: ae of too little importance to ex- 
cite in. him kither care or tenderneſs; giving 
them warm cloathing, and feeding them well, 
which, as they boarded with him, he could not 
avoid doing, he conſidered as their Whole claim 
on his parental exertions. 

The Reverend Doctor was a man fo truly con- 
ſcious of his own importance, and ſo tenacious 
left itſhould remain unobſerved or forgotten, that 
not a day paſſed in his houſe without his remind- 
ing Mrs. Orthodox of her original employment, 


expatiating on the honour he done her, and ex- 


plaining to his daughters the obligations they 
were under to ſo great a man for begetting them. 
As to their education, it was a matter beneath his 
notice. The good woman his wife, indeed, fail- 
ed not conſtantly to remark the ready wit of her 
children, and had always a number of their ſmart 


ſayings at her. tongue's end. The facility with 


which they learned of Dame Godſon to ſpell and 
mark, was her incxhauſtible ſubje& of converſa- 


tion; but her huſband was too abſtruſe in his 


ideas to attend to her or them. 


By dint o teazing and perſeverance, and ma | 
ing a friend of Squire Franklin, Mrs. Orthodox, 
after three years hard labour, at laſt prevailed on 
her huſband to let Lavy go to a boarding-ſchoot _ 
in the environs of Briſtol. Mr. Franktin's good- 
neſs of heart led him to every acceptable act that 
could increaſe the happineſs of all who Were ſo 


fortunate as to be know to him. 


He ſaw all the mother in Mrs. Orthodox' 's 
Bebe ; the glow of maternal fondneſs when 
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hope when ſhe ſpoke of her daughter's capacity, 
and the tranſports of gratified ambition when ſhe 
carried her point, were viſible to him ; for what 
eſcapes the mild capacious eye of philanthrophy ? 
Dear Mr. Orthodox, cried his wife, don't 
you remember how fine Miſs Marſh danced at 
the 'Squire's laſt New-Year's-day ? Now one 
quarter fof Lavy. | e 
Woman, ſaid her huſband, thou art an idiot. 
Poor Mrs. Orthodox underſtood the ſentence; 
it was a final negative, and one too often applied 
to be miſconceived, which ſhe was ſa far from 
diſputing, that in general matters ſhe coincided 
in kis aſſertion, that ſhe was an idiot, and, in 
his opinion, that he was the wiſeſt of mankind ; 
but never did Mrs. Orthodox feel in herſelf ſuch 
a diſpoſition to rebel as in the preſent inſtance. 
Lavy, who was as handſome as an angel, to be 
denied the accompliſhments that would render 
her charms irreſiſtible, nothing ever was fo hard 
— but what was to be done ? =; 
Mrs. Orthodox abounded in all worldly things 
but money; ſhe had a good mind to ſell the ſpot- 
ted heifer, for, Lavy ſhould have learning, that 
ſhe was relalyed, coſt what it would. While ſhe | 
was in that dilemma, Mrs. Hudſon'dropped in, 
and having heard her neighbour's grievance, ad- 
viſed a ſecond application to Mr. Franklin; the 
advice was good, and it ſucceeded beyond her 
honed EE td ad 5875 . 
The Squire generouſly preſented her with © 
twenty guineas for extra charges, and the Doctor, 
relieved from the heavieſt part of the expence, 
no longer oppoſed his wife's deſire. She hired a 
poſt- chaiſe, and left her daughter at a Briſtol 
boarding-ſchool, to learn dancing, muſic, draw- 
ing, &c. &c. &c. from whence ſhe had the ſu, 
preme felicity to fetch her at the year's end, a 
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very fine lady. Mr. Franklin's generoſity again 
prevented her 'wiſhes; he furniſhed- her with 
means to purchaſe a harpſichord; but Mrs. Or- 
thodox juſt then ſtanding in need of a new cloak, 
and her daughter longing for a cargo of gauze, 
ribbon, catgut, and wire, the money was ſo dif- 

ferntly expended, that there only remained a ſuf- 
ficiency to purchaſe a ſecond-hand ſpinnet, which 
they contrived to pack behind the chaiſe, and 1 in 
that manner carried it to Ether. 

Miſs Lavinia Orthodox was the ReQor's young- 

_ eſt daughter, but her beauty ſo far eclipſed that 
of her eldeſt ſiſter, that ſhe was, in her mother's 
idea, of a different order of beings, and her hopes 
(on the authority of her own ſucceſs) were ſo ſan- 
guinely fixed on the power of her daughter's 

. charms, that ſhe' was reſolved to let nothing be 
wanting to ſet them off. Miſs Orthodox natu- 
rally. pined, and Lavinia as naturally triumphed 
at this unequal treatment, and thence aroſe their 
ſubſequent bickerings. _ / 

As to the Doctor, after having, with a very 
bad grace, paid fixteen pounds, the ſtipulated 
ſum for her board, he gave himſelf no farther 
trouble about his daughter, or her improvements: 
this mode of acting and thinking was entirely ap- 

14 proved of by his female friend, who, influenced 

wt if by ſo great an example, felt the leſs repugnance 

1 at following her own inclinations, which ſo 

8 ſtrongly impelled her to ſeek, as the Doctor had 

4 done, a relaxation from her ſtudies; nor did it 

1 once cccur to her, that it would be decent or ne- 

WH  ccflary to conceal any part of her ſentiments, 

either from her friends or the world. 

14 Learned women are ſeldom ſubject to the weax- 1”: 

1 neſs of modeſty; and there were too many ex- 38 

amples of Roman ladies, who had taken en 
1 adventurers to their boloms, | to = bans 8 
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thoſe of our own country, who will grace the an- 
nals of the preſent age, tor Miſs F ranklin to bluſh 
at treading in their ſteps. | 

I have ſomething to ſay to you, Doctor, cried 
Mits Franklin, throwing down her pen. 

I will attend to you immediately, Madam, 
anſwered the Doctor, without ever lifting his 
eyes from the book. I have juſt finiſhed a paro- 
dy to put in the mouth of our General, from this 
noble ſpeech of Regulus. 

Well, do that another time, if you pleaſe, 
Sir, I am rather in a hurry. I intend to marry 
and want your aſſiſtance. | 
The book inſtantly cloſed, the Doctor looked 
uren, Madam ! 

ef + Sir | is there any thing extraordinary 
in that 
Why nol yes; I profeſs I—marry—Good 
God | Mr. Orthodax, ſaid the lady, pee viſnly: 
why, what is there ſo miraculous in that? are 
not you married? have you not been twice mar- 
ried? 5 
Joo be be ſure, Madam. O md nothing ex- 
traordinary; only, I confeſs,” I am a little: ſur- 
priſed ; ſhall be honoured by your commands. 
Mr. Orthodox was, indeed, as he ſaid; ſur- | 
priſed ; he 'was aſtoniſhed - ſtruck with amaze- 
ment; he ſpent ſome moments in vain conjec- 
tures on the probable, and poſſible, among the 
male viſitants who had worked ſo great a change 
ia the foul of Wiſdom. He would as ſoon have ex- 
pected the great empreſs of all Ruſſia to turn nun, 
as to hear of Miſs Frankhn's marriage. After a 
ſglemn ſilence, not a little embarraffing to the la- 


dy, who felt rather aukwardly at her friend's aſ- 


taniſhment, ſhe again inen N 

marry. ' : 

* my word, Sir, cried Miſs Frankliy i in a 
3 3.. | tone 
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tone of grave diſpleaſure, you will have no cauſe 
for ſelf-reproach on account of your credulity. 
Why, really, Madam, anſwered Orthodox, 
recollecting himſelf, my ſurpriſe is excited, not 
ſo much by the reſolution on your part, as to the 
thing itſelf: but as I conceive it would be fo very 
difficult a matter, to find a perſon deſerving ſuch 
a tranſcendant piece of felicity ; for, to be ſurc— 
Miſs Franklin ſmiled, and looked expeQantly 
at the Doctor; but he had no more to ſay. Again 
aſtoniſnment got the better of cunning. 
_ Miſs Franklin, and matrimony, were ideas it 
was impoſſible wholly to reconcile in a moment. 
The Lady fretfully reſumed her pen. The 
Doctor mechanically opened his book—That a 
foul ſaid he to himſelf, filled with the true Re- 
publican ſpirit, can ſubmit to monarchy ! | 
This old fool grows more ſtupid than I ever ex- 
pected, thought the lady; then laying down her 
pen N | | 
- Bo then, Doctor, you cannot gueſs in whoſe 
favour I now mean to change my condition. 
The Doctor was juſt get into a very unpleaſant 
train of thinking. He was, for the firſt time in 
his life, out of conceit with his own politics ; ke 
regretted, fince Miſs Franklin was formed of ſuch 
combuſtible matter, he had not found it out him- 
ſelf at an earlier period, when unqueſtionably ſhe 
was an object, who would, in point of natural 
convenience, have been much ſuperior to Do- 
rothy Reddiſh : ſhe was moreover a perſon of con- 
ſequence and learning. 'Then ſucceeded a long 
train of advantages he had ſo unluckily miſſed ; 
there was the manor eſtate, with forty thou- 
ſand pounds worth of timber growing for the axe, 
befides ſeveral copſes-of underwood. _ © 
There were a number of ſmall farms, ſhame- 
fully under-lett. V 
3 | Es oh 'There | 
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There was the manor-houſe, full of riches, 
the land over-ſtocked, and, finally, the Squire's 
immenſe property in the funds, beſides the per- 
petual advowſon of the Ether living. 

Thoſe would undoubtedly center in Miſs 


Franklin, and conſequently in her huſpand.— 


Thoſe reflections being all followed by the bitter 
conviction, that they came too late, clouded the 
DoQor's brow, and, had any thing leſs than the 
affection of her heart been at flake, muſt have 
diſcouraged the lady from procceding in her com- 
mum cation. bs 

If Doctor Orthodox, at the firſt hint of his pu- 
pil's intentions, felt regret and aſtoniſhment, 
how yas it encreaſed when ſhe named the object 
of her choice to be Dellmore ! Were then thoſe 
advantages, thoſe riches, and thoſe inheritances 
to center in a youth, he had hitherto conſidered 
as an object beneath his ſerious attention? That 
was too much : he could not poſhbly approve the 
nomination of a perſon ſo truly infignificant. 


Filled with diſapprobation of the object, as well 


as diflike to the change ſhe propoſed, he ventur- 
ed not only to tell her of it, but ſupported his 
opinion by a very long ſtring of excellent argu- 
ments; but he might as well „ bid phyficians 
talk her veins to temper, and with an argument 
new ſet a pulſe.” The lady was not to be dif- 
ſuaded from embracing a ſyſtem whence ſhe ex- 
peed to receive pleaſure, at leaſt equal, if not 
ſuperior to the hiſtory of the Republican Hero. 
The reaſoning Doctor found his utmoſt efforts 
ineffectual. The ſum of his arguments was in- 
diſputably wiſe in the theory, but unfortunately 
his own practice had wholly contradiQed them. 
Miſs Franklin retorted his own excuſes. TE 
He pleaded the diſparity of years.” 
She referred to his examplwwmue. 


— ; 2 * 
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His poverty—example. - - 

The obſcurity of Henry's dad meg 

The poſfibility of his being attached to one 
nearer his own age and rank—ſtill example. 

In ſhort Miſs Franklin was determined. She 
did not, ſhe ſaid, aſk the Doctor's advice; it was 
his aſſiſtance ſhe required. She was herſelf the 
ſole and competent judge of what would conſti- 
rute her own felicity, and was determined to 
adopt that mode, moſt- likely, in her own opi- 
nion, to enſure it. 

This declaration, delivered in the Oliverian 
ſtile, immediately reconciled the Doctor's out- 
ward man to an act he inwardly condemned, as 
derogatory to the education ſhe had received from 
him, a well as injurious to female honour : he 
therefore gave up the point; and, as he was con- 
ſcious of feeling ſome little contempt for the new 
votary of Hymen, it was the more neceſſary to 
be particularly profuſe in his profeſſions of re- 
ſpect, which he proteſted was encreaſed by _ 
noble and difintereſted ſentiments; © © 
Flattered in her firſt foible, Mifs F ranklin now 
7 grew- impatient to bring matters to a conclufion. 
Sbe prevailed on her learned friend to open the 
affair to Dellmore, whoſe ſtupidity, ſhe confeſſed, 
was (although the reſult, ſhe believed, of his in- 
experience) very provoking. As to the Squire, 
he had never once in his whole life denied any 
regueſt of hers, and he would not now, ſhe was 

ſure, begin; ſhe therefore undertook to _— | 
um a x00 eng þ 
They had not quite fettled der plan of opera- 
tions: when the dinner bell ſummoned them to 
the-parlour: © Never did four people meet at the 
ſame repaſt, under greater embarraſſments, and 
from different cauſes: we will 28 with the la- 
5 as head ne,, N = Th 5 
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| herſelf on the propriety of her choice; nor did 


took away all appetite for her dinner. 


an effect directly contrary to that of the loſs of 


and Lavinia. Their attitude and confuſion was 
ſtill before his eyes; and he, who was ſeldom 


with every thing. The fiſh was ill-dreſſed, the 


cCcal it, very viſible to his patron. 

When the table was cleared, Miſs Franklin, i 
eager to Aniſh the intereſting converſation; in 

| yes by a dinner, haſtened to her cloſet! 
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The ſubject ſhe had been diſcufling had ſet her 


in a glow, and crimſoned over her naturally deli- 
cate complexion. She was perfectly at eaſe with 


her ſentiments reproach her for the want of fe- 
male modeſty ; but the coldneſs and inſenſibility 
of the young Adonis could not fail of diſquieting 
her. It was in vain her eye ſought for one rei- 
procal tender glance; in vain ſhe endeavoured 
to recollecta ſingle inſtance of affection from him, 
ſince her own had been ſo viſible. The mildeſt 
interpretation on his conduct was inſenſibility 3 
the mortification this reflection gave her ſpirits 


Ihe reverend Doctor foreſaw an eclipſe to his 
favour; he could not bear to look-forward to his 
future patron in Henry; ; for being one year 
younger than the Squire, he made ſure of out- 
living him; but the uneaſineſs of his mind had 


appetite. He devoured with rage, and ſought 


to allay the ferment, , in his ideas by large araughts 
of Rheniſh. 


Mr. Franklin was 5 in the wood with Henry 


known to he out of humour, was now diſpleaſed 


ſoup mere wiſh-waſh, the veniſon.over-done, the 
puddings were fpotleds and the tarts good for no- 
thing. Tot: Da, 
Henry did eat ad FORD but it was without 
taſte or appetite, merely to hide-a confuſion t 
was, notwithſtanding all his ene to dee 


H 5 | 5 
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followed by Mr. Orthodox. The moment they 
| kad left the room, Mr. Franklin bid Dellmore 
ſhut the door; and thoroughly free from all ap- 
rance of his cuſtomary drowſineſs, aſked him 
Row long he had been on ſuch tender terms with 
Lavinia Orthodox, as the attitude in which he 
ſurpriſed them this morning ſpoke. | 
Henry, though conſcious that his heart did not 
fully accord with his preſent refolutions, knew 
that they were founded on the rule of right; he 
had therefore the leſs reluctance to the entering 
on a ſubje& which his benefactor had prevented 
his wiſhes by beginning. | = 
After a little heſitation, the natural reſult of 
modeſty, he confeſſed his attachment to Miſs 
Orthodox, and hers to him, and in the moſt hum- 
ble, and ſelf- condemned terms, begged forgive- 
neſs, for making an engagement, without firſt 
obtaining the ſanction of ſo good a friend; but 
frankly confeſſed, he had imperceptibly drawn 
Himſelf on, from. one ſtep to another, till it was 
too late to retract, and he now threw himſelf on 
His generofity—as all his hope was in the compaſ- 
Hon of his friend, and on his good offices with 
Mr. Orthodox. 
Mr. Franklin fighed, his lip quivered, his 
eyes were fixed on the ground. 1 
Ohl Henry, cried he, what have you done? 


- what is it you ſay ? indeed too late to retract? 


are you really engaged to that girl? How could a 
young man of your underſtanding make a choice 


ſo—he hefitated-—you have entirely broken all my 


meaſures. I wiſhed to ſee you the happieſt man 
in England, and I would have done my utmoſt 
to make you ſo; but is it indeed too late to re- 
tract? recolleQ yourſelf..' OILED 
. , Henry, colouring, confeſſed it was. That 
{faid Mr. Franklin) ſuch a young fellow 2 | 


* 
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ſkould be drawn in to flirt with ſuch a girl as La- 
vinia, does not ſurpriſe me. I ſhould wonder, if, 
with the advances I have obſerved, you had not. 
I have not yet myſelf acquired philoſophy enough 
to behold beauty impartially : it is hardly poflible 
to ſhield the heart of man from the influence of a 
lovely face. Age and . wiſdom have been found 
equally impotent, when oppoſed to the faſcina- 
tion of female charms; but, dear boy, I cannot 
approve of Lavinia Orthodox for your wife; yet 
don't miſtake me, there are crimes, which to 
commit, without incurring the N of the 
law, diſhonour humanity ; among thoſe I rate 
that of the ſeduction of innocence: I could not 
forgive you, I ſhould indeed abhor you if I found 
you capable of taking advantage of the guiltleſe 
fondneſs of the pooreſt cottager, and, under pro- 
miſes you did not intend to perform, rob her of 
her virtue ; it is an act, not only blameable, but 
criminal; but, 1 in this caſe, I think that cannot 
be: I rather ſuſpe& you are the deluded perſon; 
that the character of ſeducer is reverſed, and n 
the female is the deſigne. | 
The generoſity, the honour of Dellmore was 
now called on to vindicate his. intended wife. 
He entertained not the remoteſt ſuſpicion of the 
heart of Lavinia; his own fincerity rendered him 
the lefs Fulceptibl to the evil impreffions of others: 
he 1 A pd Lavinia in that ſtate of mnocence . . 
ranklin deſcribed, and himſelf her cruel 
"os As much indeed as ſhe was alove a cot- 
tager, was his encreaſed obligation to conceal 
her frailty, and return her affection. His an- 
ſwer to Mr. Franklin was pointedly eee : 
| himfelf, and a warm juſtification of the lady; and 
.: HE coneluded with renewed entreaties to be for- 
Kaiven, and for Mr. F al 8 e wien Mr. 
. n | | 
2 ; Ven 
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Very, very reluctantly did he, as to the laſt 
part, obtain his requeſt. Oh! my dear Henry, 
ſaid the good man, as'far as relates to me, I for- 
give and pity you; but I fear there will a time 
come when you will not forgive yourſelf. You 


jay your happineſs is at ſtake, and I will, if poſ- 


ſible, render you p44 fettly bappy.  I-muſt, howe- 
ver, eondition with you ; you ſhall not, if you 


obtain the Doctor's conſent, yet marry; you are 


too young, you would loſe, by ſuch a ſtep, every 
benefit from the plans J have laid for your happi- 
nes Marriage is by no means fit for a youth of 
twenty; when you are maſter of my future in- 
tentions in your favour, as far as they can be now 
purſued, Iwill not oppoſe-your inclinations : at 
tlie ſame time obſerve, I ſhall not admit of any 


future evaſion of an engagement for which "iy 5 
F whe ſhall have been. paſſed. 


A err and thankfully abcordati* wink . 
— Par advice and injunctions, and more at 
eaſe from the approbation of his own heart, than 
| ratified In his wiſhes, he retired to write a letter 
8 Miſs Orthodox, which he fent by Matthew, who 
particularly attended on him, firmly reſolving no 
_ o traſt himſelf with opportunities of being 
8. but to merit the favour of Mr. ann . 
, 115 he future regularity of his conduct. 
; informed her of that Seren eden 
and aſfurcd her he was fally reſolved to repair er 
hotiour,” and reward her loye. With this letter 


Lavinia was ſo much pleaſed; that the ſhewed* 


what parts did not allude to their connexion to 
her mother and ſiſter. The former, highly gra- 


tifiec in the ſucceſs of her "wilhes, and rejoicing Lf - LIEN 
in the o kae grandeur of her vie hs! 5 fand . 


cited, ſit ſaw her beloved Lavinia grace t 


nor houſe; as the miſtreſs of it. 930 was all Wy, 5 my 


Juiced, 


840 AY the learning Lavy had ac- 
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quired would be found uſeful—and rw ſhould ſhe 
return the ſcorn of the half-bred gentry, whoſe 
troubleſome recolleQion ſo often mortified her. 
In the fullneſs of her heart, Mrs. Orthodox ſent 
for her good friend and neighbour, Mrs. Hudſon, 
to whom, in the higheſt glee, ſhe communicated 
the great fortune of her daughter, with all the ex- 
pected advantages of her future ſettlement. 

Mrs. Hudſon was all aſtoniſhment ; ſhe was 
glad, heartily glad of it : but was ſhe certain ? 
was Mrs. Orthodox quite ſure that it would be a 
match? To her certain — Squire 
Franklin meant to do great things for 
more; becauſe why, he loved him as well as if 
he were his own ſon; and, to be ſure, if it had 


been fo a thouſand times over, he could not be 


a dutifuller, nor prettier behaved young gentle- 


man. It was hard to believe any thing now-a- 


days; for her part ſhe thought people were be- 
witched. Now all the village ſaid as how Miſs 


Lavy was promiſed to Mr. Downe; and, to be 
ſure, if that were the caſe, it would be a fad 


thing to break, a promiſe for the fake of riches. 
Mr. Downe, indeed? anſwered Mrs. Orthodox, 


2 poor paltry out of commiſſioned officer.” No, no, 


Lavy knew better ;ſhe had not been at a board- 


ingeſchool for nothing; nor had ſhe, Mrs. Or- 


t hodox; undergone ſo much to perſuade the Doc- 


tor to: give her learning that it mought be thrown 
_ avrap on « tofſer worth meetings 
Miſs Lady was quite in the right, Mis. Hud- 


ſon faid, and ſhe wiſhed her joy of her good for- 


tune, with all her heart and foul ; ſhe was, how- 
FE 5.428 enjoined to, and promiſed the profoundeſt 
teres on the ſubject ; 'which promiſe, not being 


29 7 


5 8 of 4 7 attire to bind her performance, vas broken 
enk times on the way from the reQory || 
3 a Bück's-Head, (about a quarter of a mile) 
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the laſt place at which Mrs. Hudſon thought pro- 

per to make a confidant, and to enjoin the ſame 
_ promiſe of ſecreſy ſhe had herſelf ſo recently given, 
and Kill more recently broken, was at Mr. Cado- 


: gan' 8 


The curate and his wife were equally confoun- 
ed, and grievedat a piece of news they were the 
Cooler to credit, from their earneſt wiſh that it 
might not be true; but the ſource from which 
their neighbour derived her information could not 
be doubted, more eſpecially as ſhe had been fa- 
voured at her own requeſt with a ſicht of part of 
Dell more's letter. 


Mrs. Hudſon had before lodged a few ſecret 


anecdotes, decorated with her own ſentiments and 
opinions, with Mrs. Cadogan, who, in the 


warmth of grateful friendſhip, immediately re- 


collected them. Her eyes met thoſe of her huſ- 
band, whoſe mind was, at that inſtant, occupied 
with the ver ſame ideas. 

Mrs. Cadogan's eyes were great talkers: in 
this inſtance they were underſtood by a perſon not 
much ſkilled in their language. 

Mrs. Hudſon begged and prayed they would 


e drop a word of any thing they had heard from 


er, for, to be ſure, the world was ſo wicked, it 


might all be falſe. She wiſhed, with all her heart, 
people would mind their own buſineſs , for, as ſhe. 
always, ſaid, every body had enough to do at 


home. 


what you ſaid was from your own obſervations. 


Oh ! dear Mr. Cadogan, cried ſhe, why ſure. 
you would not go for to bring me into a primina- 
ry; I am ſure I thought no harm in the world in 
telling Madam what 1 heard, and continued ſne, 
wiping her tearleſs eyes, in a whining tone, I am 


ſure you would not go for to ruin a * body. 


— "= 


I thought, Madam, ſaid the curate, part of | 
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the old Doctor were once to take a ſpite at me, he 
would not reſt till our licenſe was gone; and if 
*Squire Franklin knowed that I concerned myſelf 
with other folks, he'd be mortal angry. 

Mrs. Cadogan's heart, ſoftened by ſome private 
reflexions of her own, could not reſiſt the appear- 
ance of diſtreſs in her neighbour, who certainly 
had made all her communications under the ſeal 
of ſecreſy : ſhe promiſed not to betray a truſt 
which had been repoſed in the boſcm of every 
dame in the village; and the landlady returned 
home, free from the alarm ſhe had received, from 
the feelings of the curate and his wife, for their 
friend. . „5 an 

In the mean while Miſs Orthodox, not a little 
piqued at the ſudden and unexpected change in 


the proſpeRs of her younger ſiſter, happening to 


ſee her Captain paſs the orchard, told him of the 


event that would be of ſuch advantage to her ſiſ- 


ter; and, thoroughly out of humour, took the 


occaſion to hint her reſolution of immediately 


dropping all clandeſtine correfpondence, a hint 
the Captain concluded it his intereſt to under- 
ſtand, more eſpecially as the family connection 
with Mr. Franklin was a matter that would ren- 
der his alliance with Miſs Orthodox till more de- 


ſirable than the Doctor's wealth. He threw him 


ſelf at her feet, and implored his divinity not to 


be more cruel to him than Mifs Lavinia was to 


her lover; he ſpoke of her father's contracted 
temper, and ventured to name Scotland. 


Miss Orthodox was by no means poſſeſſed of 
that troubleſome delicacy which would have ren- 


dered the propoſal ſhocking to ſome young ladies; 
on the contrary, the being run away with would 
give as great an eclat to her character, as the 


marriage of her fiſter with Mr. Dellmore would 
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No objections being made on the part i the 
lady to the trip to Scotland, the lover left her 
with a thouſand expreſſions of rapture, and every 
mark of extravagant joy on his countenance, while 

as many cares diſturbed his boſom about the 


ways and means to carry on ſo intereſting a 
ſcheme. | 


CRATE KT 
: All in the Wrong. 


＋ H E next morning, "bi with the de of 
Henry and Lavinia, opened with a ſurpriſe to 
Doctor Orthodox. The reverend ambaſſador 
was on the point of ſetting out for the manor, 
his beayer in his hand, the weather being very 


* met a r 


warm; when, juſt as he was leaving the 1 
"th who ſhould enter it but *Squire Frank- 1 
in | Y 
On his expreſſing a wiſh to ſpeak to the Doc- TY 

| tor on an affair of importance, Mrs. Orthodox ſ 
ran into the ſtudy to take the morning banyan, 30 
velvet cap and flippers into the cloſet: which E 
; 988 fs ſhe had hardly diſpatched, when Mr. 1 
ann entered, moſt ee en uſhered i in by a 

| th DoQor. . 0 
'The good woman made many apologies for ſa 
the litter in which the Squire ſaw her; ſmooth- W 
ed her bandkerchief and apron, and was going ne 
on in enquiries after Miſs Franklin, when her | or 
Huſband gave her his uſual information, viz, in 
that ſhe was a fool; on receiving which, ſhe 5 
Ra 


thought! it expedient to withdraw. 7 
Mr. Franklin, with very little ceremony, then | _ = 


| Eropoſed a match between Henry Dellmore and 
Lavinia 
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Lavinia Orthodox; aſked the Doctor's conſent, 

and demanded what he intended to do for his 
daughter, generouſly adding, he ſhould render 
Henry's circumſtances wholly unexceptionable, 
although he owned his conſent, not | his approba- 
tion, was given to the union. 

Poor Mr. Orthodox was fated to be in conti- 
nual wonder: he could not be more ſurpriſed 
at the commiſſion he yeſterday received from the 
ſiſter, than he now was at the one undertaken by 


the brother, and both were equally obnoxious to 


. ſtill it was Dellmore, the upſtart Dellmore, 
ho engroſſed the friendſhip of his patron; and 


bas a part of his wealth was required to contri- 


bute to the happineſs of a being he wiſhed to cruſh 
to atoms : but what could he do in ſuch a di- 
lemma, how ac, fo as to preſerve the friendſhip 
of the Squire and his fiſter; ; and what was 
till more, decline parting with his caſh ! 
That Miſs Franklin would not conſent to the 
marriage of Dellmore with Lavinia, when ſhe 
had gone ſuch lengths to ſecure him to | herſelf, 
was pretty plain. He had, therefore, now to 
in time by an (equivocal anfwer; in hopes of 


ſeeing his objeQtions work his wiſhes: to have re- 


jected Mr. Franklin's generous offer, would have 
expoſed him to that gentleman's reſentment; to 
accept it, would mortally offend Miſs Franklin, 
and greatly embarraſs himſelf. The happy me- 


dium very fortunately preſents itſelf ; he was, he | F 


ſaid, truly ſenſible of the goodneſs of his patron, 
_ whoſe notice of his daughter did her. infinite ho- 


nour ; but, he truſted, want of entire reſignati- TIS 4 
on to his will, gratitude, or reſpect, would not be 
imputed to him, if he humbly forebore giving T 


his ſanction to a ſtep of ſuch importance, till he 
had conſulted his very wiſe and honoured friend, 


_ Miſs F Franklin.” He — the "Squire would 
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pardon him; he could not reſolve on any affair 
of conſequence without her approbation. He 
entreated the weakneſs of an old man might be 
forgiven; his revered friend was his oracle. 
Again and again did the crafty prieſt ſolicit in- 


dulgence of the fond brother, on the ſcore of re- 


ſpect to his beloved ſiſter. 
Mr. Franklin conſidered this reference as ſo 
natural, and ſo little expected any embarraſſment 


from his ſiſter on the occaſion, that he fixed on 


the next day to ſettle the future nuptials. 

They walked to the manor together, converſ- 
ing on different ſubjects; the Doctor carefully 
avoiding, and the *Squire wanting inclination 


to continue the one that occaſioned their meet- 


ing. a | 
Miſs Franklin was yet in her cloſet, and Henry 
ſtrolling acroſs the lawn. Mr. Franklin left the 
Doctor, who, inſtead of proceeding according to 
his uſual cuſtom to Miſs Franklin's apartments, 
joined our hero; as, though this was a conde- 
ſcenſion very unuſual, there was nothing unnatu- 
ral in a father's ſeeking an opportunity of con- 
verſing with the deſtined huſband of his daughter, 
Dellmore met his advances with great reſpect and 
politeneſs, and, at his requeſt, walked to a farther 
diſtance from the houſe. . | 

Mr. Orthodox was very ſeldom at a loſs for 
words, although his flow formal manner of ex- 
prefling himſelf ' rendered his promptitude of 
ſpeech, on ſome occaſions, rather doubtful; but 
the commiſſion he was charged with, was fo en- 
tirely new, had ſo little of his good-will to ſup- 
port it, and required, moreover, ſo much art in 


the opening, that he was at a great loſs how to 


begin. 3 


While he was in this ſituation, Henry, on his 
part, in full expectation of hearing Bis dam, 
5 1 l wh * 
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and conſcious, that all his pretenſions to the fa- 
vour of a man of Doctor Orthodox's diſpoſiti- 
on, muſt depend on the bounty of his friend, 

was in a ſtate of too great confuſion to open the 
ſubfſect. 

They walked on, each loſt in their own re- 

flections, till, at length, a trifling obſervation on 


the weather e chem out of their meditation; 


after the weather came on the dearneſs of corn, 
bad crops, heavy taxes, high price of cattle, and 
tall in price of lands; this being followed by a 
ccond filence, it was again broken by the Doc- 
tor's reſuming the converſation, if that might be 
ſo called where the ſpeaking is all on one fide, 
by invectives againſt the prerogative of the 
Prince, the incapability of his Miniſters, the folly 
of the Lords, and the corruption of the Com- 


mons. Thoſe matters being all ſettled by the 


prieſt, in his uſual ſelf-ſufficient manner, with 
nothing more, and ſometimes not fo much as an 
aſſenting bow from his companion, a third filence 
enſued ; they had now gotten to the extremity of 
the pleaſure-ground, and our hero's embarraſſment 
encreaſing every ſtep, he was conſidering how to 


break the ſubjeQ moſt at heart, or eſcape from 


his companion, as the walk began to grow ra- 
ther too_ warm for his ſanguine temper. 

On a ſudden Mr. Orthodox, who had walked 
on a few paces, turned round ; his unexpeQed 
front ſurpriſed Henry, and his ſtedfaſt look 


through the briſtly braws I have before deſcribed, 
called the colour intqhis face. 


Young man, ſaid the Dor, yo you are very 


fortunate. 
" I do not complain, Sir, anſwered Henry; 


piqued at the decifive air with which the word 


fortunate was pronounced. 


I fay, reſumed che prieſt, raiſing his voice, you 
ate 
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are a young man of extraordinary good for- 
tune. | 

Henry Dellmore was impelled by honour and 
compafſhon to marry Lavinia Orthodox; and his 
natural good nature, and love of peace, led him 
to court the friendſhip of her father ; but he did 
not conſider his union with that young lady, as a 
matter that would entitle him to the reputation 

of ſuch extravagant good fortune; and the idea 
of receiving his future father-in-law's firſt kind- 
neſs, in ſuch mortifying language, added not a 
moment Mr. Orthodox joined him. 

Lou are young, continued the DoQor, Band- 
ſome, and ſenſible - it could not be leſs than three, 


bows our hero returned to thoſe compliments. 
The Doctor proceeded— a 9 | 
You will be the richet man in the county of 
Devon; you may buy many a Lord, and the 
living of Ether will be in your gift. 
As how, dear Sir? anſwered Henry. 
Our hero was a fine tall young man; the Doc- 
tor was very ſhort and thick. Liſten, ſaid he, 
ſtanding, by the aſſiſtance of his cane, on the 
very tip of his ſquare-toed ſhoes, and graſping 
with the other hand Henry's coat button, in 
vain endeavour to reach his ear 
You ſhall marry. 
J intend it, replied Harry, ſmiling at the odd 


figure before him. 


2 Wy 


8 


Miſs Franklin will be your brid ee. 
Henry ſtarted, the colour forſook his cheeks. 
Have you ſeen Mr. Franklin Sir? 

I have. | | | 


. How then, Sir 


— Haw * 


* 


little to the confuſion he had been in from the 


and I verily believe it was not more than ſix 


Vou ſhall marry the perfection of woman- 
þ - hood, the paragon of beauty, the moſt ſeraphic 


Attend 
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Attend young man- 


I was yeſterday e by the confidence 


add commands of Mits Franklin, and then en- 
gaged to make known to you her benign intenti- 


ons. She—mark, young man—Maiſs Franklin, 


the patroneſs of literature, the pride of the age, 
honours you with her love: ſhe has no doubt but 


you will be tranſported with joy and gratitude 3 _ 


but ſhe commands you to keep your raptures 

within the bounds of diſcretion, till ſhe has ex- 

plained her motives to Mr. Franklin. 
This was a very unexpected blow to our hero. 


The lady's proceedings were retrograde to all his 


motions of female purity; the pride of woman-hood 
loved, the paragon of beauty, the ſeraphic Miſs . 
Franklin, was, in his r opinion, a very 
diſguſting perſonage. 

He beſought the Doctor to make his acknow- 
ledgments to the lady; to aſſure her, he had the 
molt profound ſenſe of the honour. her diſtinction, 


conferred; that he lamented his inability to de- 


ſerve, and his power to return the affeQtion, which 


ſo ſituated, it was his misfortune to have inſpired. 
Engaged as his heart now was, he could not ac- 


cept an offered crown. 
Forbear young man, 5 the Doctor) 
by enumerating objections, founded on weakneſs 


and caprice, to expoſe your folly and ingrati- — 
tude. I have my own reaſons for not being more 


explicit to Mr. Franklin; one of them you are 
now. acquainted with, and I ſhall diſcloſe to du 


others, which it will not be your intereſt to repeat. 
l am talking to you in confidence,; the world 
ſays J am rich, and, I preſume, it will further 
ſay, a rich old man can have little to do with his 
money, except giving it away; but the world is 
miſtaken in both points; the little 1 have ſaved . 
may be Inſufficient for my own uſe; I am 
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ſubject to many bodily infirmities ; my disorders 
require great indulgence ; I tell you, and 7 ought 
to know, Lavy will not have a ſhilling while J 
live, and little enough when I die, ſhould ſhe 
ſurvive me, which may not happen. 

l ou depend on Mr. Franklin's influence, and 
aſſuredly I ſhall not put a poſitive negative on 
any propoſal of his; but you will find his will to | 
ſerye you greatly inferior to his fondneſs for his 
filter. Now, if you are diſpoſed at your time of 
life, by marrying my daughter, againſt my own { 
private conſent—mind that, to embrace a life of 

poverty and diſtreſs, under the diſpleaſure of the £ 
family at Ether manor, it is with yourſelf; but i 
don't ſay I decei ved you; I have given you my opi- [ 


nion, and you know my mind. - ſ 
As to the anſwer you wiſhed me to deliver, 1 
you muſt ſeek another meſſenger; Iwill neither p 


raiſe nor tempt the ſtorm ſuch a conduct will oc- 
caſion. Good morrow.; don't ſay I deceived you, T 
that's all- don't ſay I deceived you. | * 
One word, dear Sir, I beſeech you, cried h 
Henry, exccedingly diſtreſſed at the conſequence h 
which was too likely to ſucceed his preſent em- m 
| | v 


Not a ſyllable, replied the prieſt; taxe your 3 
own method, but don't ſay I deceived you; you m 
may be married to the heireſs of Ether manor, or th 
you may continue the object of charity all your | 
like; but don't ſay I deczived you. ne 
It was in vain our hero took the advantage the 8 
Doctor's corpulence, notwithſtanding his utmoſt „ 
efforts to make a ſudden retreat, gave him, to he 
implore his interference, to plead his known in- ob 
tereſt with Miſs Franklin: nay, he ventured to the 
hint ſomething about the happineſs of his child; wt 
ſtill, as often as his ſhort-breath would permit as 
him to articulate, “ don't fay I deceived vou, Ko 


Was 5 
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was the only anſwer to as eloquent an harangue 
on the ſubject of love in a cottage, as any young 
man of Dellmore's age and experience could be 
expected to make. | | | 

The Doctor's pace, before they reached the 
houſe being per force greatly ſlackened, did not 
afſiſt our hero's cauſe, though it prolonged his 
opportunity of pleading it. A peeviſh rejecting 
motion of the hand and head ſupplied the place 
of, don't ſay I deceived you; and he left him in 
the ſaloon, in order to ſeek Miſs Franklin, in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs of mind, and under the moſt diſa- 
greeable apprehenſions of what he muſt expect 


from the rejection of amorous overtures from a 


learned lady of the true Oliverian ſpirit, in the 
ſomewhat between forty and forty- fifth year of 
her virginity. 


Mr. Orthodox finding the cloſet deſerted by its 


fair miſtreſs, who, he was informed was in Mr. 


Franklin's library, ſoon returned to the ſaloon, 
where he found Henry had taken up his flute in 
hopes to harmoniſe his ruffled ſpirits, and, per- 
haps, to baniſh care in the all ſubduing power of 
_ muſic. The ſoft trains of the ſoothing Jackſon, 


which lay on the muſic-deſk, had, (fo light are 


the general impreſſions of ſorrow on young 
minds) in the ſpace of five minutes, baniſhed all : 
thoughts of every thing but Anna's urn. 

At fight of the Doctor, on whom muſic had 
no power, the flute was laid down, and the 
pleadings from which he had ſo recently eſcaped, 
reſumed; but he had not time to know, whether 
he ſhould have found Mr. Orthodox more or leſs 
obdurate, both their attentions being called off to 


the ſound of Miſs Franklin's voice in a key to 


which they were hitherto ſtrangers; and which, 
as it approached, gave reaſon to ſuppoſe the 


ſtorm, foretold by her friend, was already riſen. 


In 
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In came the lady, her face in a flame, bear- 
ing every. mark of a violent perturbation of 


mind, followed by her brother, whoſe endea- | 
vours to detain her in the library till ſhe was- | 
more cool, had been equally ineffectual and un- ; 
availing, as thoſe our hero had made uſe of to ] 
bring Doctor Orthodox to any one point in his 8 
8 OR — { 
At fight of the object of her affections, in a 4 
beſeeching attitude to Mr. Orthodox, the deep F 
red colour, which paſſion had brought into her t 
face, was changed to a deadly pale. He has de- t 
ſerted my intereſt in favour of his girl, thought C 
ſhe, and without waiting for further information, 
keenly upbraided her learned. colleague for the - 70 
duplicity of his conduct. Her reproaches were wy 
ſo full of paſſion and reſentment, that he couid bn: 
not, though aided by a companion, with whom 108 
| he was not always on the beſt terms, namely, con- Sy 
ſcious-innocence, put in a ſingle, ſyllable to be heard M 
in his own vindication. | ' ere In 
From him ſhe turned to Dellmore, and viewing wy 
him with a mixture of ſcorn and rage— — | = 
So, Sir, ſaid; ſhe, you are in love, it ſeems. Fer 
The inſenſibility I have remarked in you, is not | 
the effect of youth and inexperience it is the 15 
reſult of folly and ingratitude: Vou have taken i 
an early and glorious opportunity of ſtabbing the "I 
hatt that foſtered you: I raiſed you from beg- on 
gary, that I might be rendered contemptible Mer: | * 
ſelf ; I exalted you, that I might myſelf be hum | 1 
bled 3 but do not flatter yourſelf that an inſult * 
offered me will be forgiven : if ever you ſee that | yy: - 
forward wench again, if you viſit or correſpond = 
with her, you ſhall not only be an alien tom yy 2 : 
friendſhip, but I ſhall eſteem thoſe my bittereſt 2 
enemies by whom you are ſhewn the leaſt-favour,, it 
or with whom you are in any degree connected- oY 


In 
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In denouncing this ſentence on the petrified 
Dellmore, and in the previous exertion of her 
- anda Miſs Franklin had ſo far exhauſted her 

rength, as to be obliged to throw herſelf into an 
arm chair, and call for a fan, while Mr. Frank- 
lin's countenance underwent a variety of 


changes, inſomuch, that indeed it would have 
been difficult to ſay which was the moſt predomi- 
nant, ſhame or anger. Unable to conceal or re- 


preſs his emotions, he retired, and in quitting 


the ſaloon, he told his ſiſter he bluſhed for her; 


but as that was more than ſhe conceived ſhe had 
cauſe to do for herſelf, it was little attended to. 
The filence that enſued gave Mr. Orthodox 
an opportunity he did not fail eagerly to embrac 
of rectifying the miſtake of his fair pupil. | 


- Young man, ſaid he to Dellmore, who conti- 
nued turning over the leaves of his muſic-book, 


in the utmoſt agitation, when you have obtained 
_ Miſs Franklin's conſent to marry my daughter, 
mine may poſſibly follow; but till then, I inſiſt 


on your conſidering yourſelf as a proſcribed man 


at the ReQory. 


: Inſtantaneous was the effect this little ff peech 
had on the lady: the fury that darted from her 


eyes was no more ſeen, her voice loſt its ungen- 


tle harſhneſs, a reconciliation with her learned 


friend immediately took place. He received her 


conceſſions with the beſt grace in the world, and 
accepted her invitation to accompany her to her 
cloſet with a look of malevolent triumph at poor 
Henry, whoſe fituation of mind was very little to 
be envied. Filled with the moſt unpleaſing pre- 
ſentments of what would follow the extraordina- 


ry events of the morning, and fearing he might 
_ occaſion an interruption of that fraternal peace 


which ſubſiſted between Mr. Franklin and his 
ſiſter, he longed for, yet dreaded an interview 
EC > 
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with his patron 5 much did he wiſh to know his 
ſentiments on an event as little expected, as ſtill 
leſs deſired. As to Miſs Franklin, ſhe had held, 
in his opinion and regard, the very firſt place of 
any female in the world: the tender ſentiments 
of duty, gratitude, and filial affeftion with which 
his heart was filled towards Mrs. Dellmore, had 
long been transferred to Miſs Franklin : when he 
found himſelf fo unfeelingly abandoned by his 
ſuppoſed mother, a vacuum took place of the en- 
tire love he bore her; that vacuum was moſt ac- 
ceptably filled by Miſs Franklin. It is not neceſ- 
ſary, that in order to be reſpected in the maternal 
character, a woman ſhould be a beauty; but a 
tine perſon is, nevertheleſs, in the eyes of youth, 
an ornament to good actions. Dellmore, had 
ſaid a thouſand times Miſs Franklin was the 
handſomeſt woman, except Mrs. Dellmore, he 
had ever ſeen; and not having her faults, was 
unqueſtionably more amiable. He attributed all 
her partiality to a maternal regard, that laid him 
at once under an obligation of gratitude and af- 
fection. Her wiſdom, learning, and goodneſs, 
were ſo many guards to the infallibility in which 
bis imagination dreſſed her; he could not 
therefore poſſibly foreſee or expect the event that 
now diſtreſſed hm. . . 
The paſſions to which thoughtleſs, inconſide- 
rate youth are liable, he was too well acquainted 
with from his own experience; but to thoſe 
which, at a certain period of our lives, diſgrace 
humanity, he was a total ſtranger. It has been 
ſaid that of all the violent paſſions, that which 
leaſt miſbecomes a woman is love; our hero 
thought differently; and this inſtance of it, the 
firſt he had been acquainted with in the practice 
of a woman that it was natural for him to reſpecctw, 
ſtruck him with the more forcible diſguſt, as ce 
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was expreſſed in him, fo oppoſite to all his ideas 


of female reſerve. So changed indeed were his 
affections, that if there were one perſon on earth 
more hateful to him than the reſt of his fellow- 
creatures, it was his late reſpected, his honoured 
friend; it was Miſs Franklin, under” the domi- 
nion of an amorous-predile&tion.  * 

Having hitherto accuſtomed: himſelf to oh on 
ker as his mother, it was not without a ſecret 
horror, that he could believe himſelf the obje& 
of her deſires. In any other light, his foul = 

volted not more at the idea of the utmoſt 
which diſtreſs and ſorrow eould infſict, than it did 
at that of gieing one part iele of hope to ſo un- 

natural a paſſton; and he obeyed the dinner 
fummons, in full reſollion to hook any future 

offers of that kind; either from the lady or her 
deputy, with the contempt that, in r G 
they merited. 

At table, it was with no ſmall ſurpriſe he ob- 
ſerved the'l: andÞhey confidential friend, with- 
out any trace of the morning tranſaQions on their 

countenances. On leaving Him in the ſaloon, 
the lady's hopes were above par; ſhe had mis- 
. | the Doctor, and ho ed, fondly hoped, 

r error might extend to enry: Eagerly did 
ſhe enquire of the ſentiments the. had inſpired, 
and the return the youth, made to Lied gencrous 
oyertutes: | ; 


"Mit: Octtiogs law it hab k In Cal tb oppdſe his 
Upil's folly, Thie nexr good thing for _himſelf, 
therefore knew would de to flatter it Not a 

jot of the karangue be had heard from our big : 
in the morning, did he chuſe to remember, nor 
even allow his embaſſy was received with leſs 
_ _ Pleaſure than furpriſe; fo that Miſs Fronkbn was, 
8 and the Doctor Was actually af- 
. ser i bu + 11 x: fable | 


a 1 H 0 2 al £54 Din 
Matthew Hudſon, who had really, as his mo- 
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1 


more at eaſe. . Po | 
, Not, ſo Mr. Franklin; his affection, his eſteem 
for a ſiſter he loved more like a tender parent than 
a brother, had ſuſtained. a ſhock too affecting to 
be ſoon, overcome: his venerable; countenance 
was overſpread with/a viſible gloom; a mixture 
qt grief, anger, and compaſſion, agitated his 
mind, and was diſcernible in his looks; he ate 
e Elo ing fs hogs! 
Henry ſaw, and felt the anxiety of the wor- 
thieſt of men, and his heart was ready to burſt, 
when he reflected on himſelf as the cauſe of vex- 
ation to his patron; tears ſtarted into his eyes, 
his mental faculties all ſhared. the uneaſi neſs of 
his friend, and he retired! from table, notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt attentive kindneſs from Miſs 
Franklin, without having ſwallowed a morſel. 
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VV ere Henry reached his chamber, oppreſſed 
with grief, a recollection of the unfortunate. 
Events of his life crouded unſought, on his me- 
mory, and the dreary proſpect before him in caſe 
Mr. Orthodox's predictions ſhould be verified- 
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On one hand, his ſituation with Lavinia, his in- 


Ability to ſupport her, and, above all, a certain 
repugnance, for Which he could not account, to- 
wards every thought of uniting himſelf for life to 
her. on the other, filled him with anguiſh ; he 


* 


threw himfelf into a chair, where, he gave way. 


, * £ , * 


to the ſorrows that oppreſſed him. 
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ther faid; taking a vaſt liking to the young Sales, 
ſeeing an alteration in his behaviour at dinner, 

now ſtole up, and ſurpriſed his maſter in an act, 
I believe, I ought not to diſcloſe; Teſt ſome of my 
ſtout-hearted readers ſhould honour him with rhe 


title of "Mitk-ſop 3 but an impartial hiſtorian”? will 
relate the bad with the good; he was actua _ 


ſhedding tears. A fight fo' uncommon aſton; 
Matthew] it was to him a matter of infinite fuf- 
priſe, how a perſon, who had ſo little cauſe for 
grief, ſhould —_— overwhelmed with it. : 
Why now, lord a wn? exclatthe@' he, what 
can be the matter ? 4 E--DIR 


Vexed at being expoſed in 2 Reaction: ſo r 


blematie of weakneſs, and, as ſome will have it; 
ſo derogatory to a manlyſoul, What' do- You Walt” 1 


eried Bellmore, peeviſnly. 
Don't be angry, Sir; ſaid honeſt Mat; T only 


oed to ax if your honour wanted any thing; 


but Lord God love you, don't fret, a voman is not 


vorth it; I am ſurè if one vont another vill; and 


as to Miſs Lavy, if Lvas as | wp. Sir 660d Id Cen 
give her land ſecurity:- 

Do you mean Miſs Orthodor raſeal? derten 
Henwy, filing in a rage. there now, Sir, 
ſaid Mat, retreating, did'nt bor you not to we 
any et ? only let me ſay von vard. 


Dare to let the thouſandth part of a word lead 
to a reflection on Miſs Orthodox, firrah, and I 
will break every bone in your 18 74 WEN 


trembling with paſſion. L 
Vell, Sir, replied Mat, then you ought! 45 


vell have bid me be dumb; for all I had to ſay was 
fartainly about ſhe; ans if you vont hear 
it, vy ye vont; and if ye vill make youre 5 4 


Fans, vy you muſt, and if I muſt not ſpeak, v 


Imuſt let it alone, if I muſt-I muſt; all I ſay is, | 22 
What pfignifies 9 voman, that 1 * 1 


4 - | J 43; | may; 
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may fay 3 there are more vimen than vone, -and 
tis. well there is, and that they bint all alike 
Sa om, faid He by 
ve the room, nry, baſtil Mat 
continued officiouſſy buſied S : uh 
Leave the room, repeated Thar 88 
ole a corner glance, and ſhewed an eye gliſtenr 
ing with a can't, Sir, ſaid. , 
my ſoul I can't, till you, forgive me; Jam ſur 

did not mean to offend. you, for as to that — | 
Orthodox — The concluſion. "al Mat's apology £ 
away all the merits of his ſympathy. Lavy Or- 
thodox in that contemptuous manner from a ſer- 
vant Every feeling was rouſed. every generous 
uation alarmed good: nature gave way to vip: 
lent paſſion, and Mat was kicked down ſtairs, 

Ah 1 certainly the poor girl's expoſed, her cha- 
tacter utterly gone. Unhappy- Lavinia Had 
then her unbounded love for 4 rendered her an 
object of contempt? Did ſervants dare to ſport 
with misfortunes that originated with bim? This 
 Ampertinent fool muſt have diſoovered his noctur- 
nal viſits, — elſe haye preſumed to menti- 
don the ſweet innocent girl with ſo little reſpect. | 
5 Poor, poor Lavinia l but it was for him. Could 
dee then heſitate on the part honour and compaſli- 
on equally enforced ? What meant the ſecret re- 
luctance that ever filled his heart, when he 
thoyght.on their union? a union the laws of God 
and man required! Was it not a mean, a cruel 
reluctance ] Could it be the reſult of any thing but 
diſnonour ? And did there lurk in bis boſom a ſen- 
timent which he would bluſh to own, he would 

tear it from:therice. -- Yes, let the event be what 
it would, he would protect the female he had ru- 
ined he would immediately fiy to her feet, would 
perform his promiſe, and make what reparation 1 


ee for lot deren, and n. 1 
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Theſe reſolves ſwelled the heart of our hero; 
It ſpread the deep bluſh of ſenfibility over his 
countenance 3 it gave celerity to his pace, and 
he gained the ReQory, ſtill warm in the ſenti- 
ments of juſtice and compaſſion, ſtill glowing 
with the emanations of honour. 
Mrs. Orthodox and the young ladies were gon: 
to the village. He immediately followed. Ne- 
ver did Henry Dellmore fuffer the tidings of joy 
to any individual to be delayed by him. The 
late inſult on Lavinia's chara&er was an injury 
occaſioned by her fondneſs for him. He was un- 
der a ſenſe of obligation which his heart panted to 
diſcharge : he recolleQed the engagement at the 
eurate's, and haſtily took the path thither; croſſ- 
mg 2 church- yard, he was met by Captain 
arſh. 1249 GEL oe; 
This gentleman; he underſtood to be a favour- 
ed admirer of Miſs Orthodox, in whoſe compa- 
ny he had ſometimes ſeen him; they had like- 
wiſe frequently met in and about Ether, but it 
was not till very lately, that a perſanal intimacy 


Had ſubſiſted between them. The ſhattered for- 


tune, and immoral character of Captain Marſh, 
could not prevent Henry's paying particular re- 
pu to the brother of Mrs. Cadogan, for whom 
is eſteem was daily augmenting. FATS: 
The Captain was exceſſively diſconcerted at 
the ſettling of a ſiſter ſo near him, who had been 
reduced by his folly and extravagance, to the ex- 
tremeſt poverty and diſtreſs. It is true, bating 
mere outſide * and a nominal claim, with 
temporary reſidence, at Buſtow-Grove, he had 
very little more of the good things of this world 
to boaſt of than Mrs. Cadogan; but his pride 
taught him the ſureſt path to avoid the habita- 
tion of wretchedneſs; and as Mrs. Cadogan was 
torgotten by her old 1 he 8 
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lar care that the conſanguinity of the poor cu- 
rate's wife ſhould not be diſcovered by him. +»: 
Mr. Cadogan and his wife held the mean pride 
of their relation in too much contempt, to force 
on him the knowledge of thoſe miſeries he could 
not, if he wculd, relieve ; but, when the change 
took place in their circumſtances, as ſoon as their 
appearance evinced a warmer and leſs friendlefs - 
Home, when peace and plenty were ſeen in de- 
lightful unity, to reign under the roof of patience 
and humility, then was the fraternal affection of 
Captain Marſh excited; when it was evident 
that Mre. Cadogan had found a friend, ſhe had 
alſo the happineſs to recover a brother, whoſe vi- 
fits became very frequent, and whoſe profeſſions 
of regard were no leſs violent. 
It was not, that either the curate or his wife 
wanted penetration: but what Mr. Marſh for his 
own ends affected, his fiſter really felt; her gen- 
tle heart reclaimed with joy the ſweet intercourſe 
of relationſhip and friendſhip. with her only bro- 
ther; ſiſterly love, and ſmiling welcome, ever 
met his ſteps as he entered her houſe; and ſhe 
introduced him to Dellmore, with hope, that his 
cruelty to her would be as entirely forgotten by 
her friends as it was by herſelf. 


Captain Marſh accoſted our hero with great 
reſpect, and a heſitation that aroſe from doubts 
of ſucceſs-in his buſineſs, more than from the 
modeſt diffidence or reluctance at aſking a favour, 
which ſome people are weak enough to feel. 
He had particular buſineſs, and ſhould be the 
moſt obliged man in the world, if Mr. Dellmore 
would favour him with his company for fix mi- 
nutes. f „ | „ 
Hlenry was poſting on the wings of love, or 
friendſhip, or honour, or what the reader pleaſes, 
aſter Lavinia; but the monoſyllable No, | hare, 
2 | ; ; fore 


— 
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Before told my reader, was ſeldom pronounced in 
rejection of an application, that led to the ſem- 
dlance of- kindneſs, or relief of diſtreſs; he, there- 
fore, inſtantly ſtruck into the path I before- men- 
tioned, as one leading to a haunted palace. 
Captain Marſh was in the utmoſt diſtreſs for fif- 
ty pounds; he wanted it on a ſeeret and preſſing 
occaſion: if he could be ſo fortunate as to bor- 
ro that ſum, he could diſpoſe of it to ſuch ad- 
vantage, that he ſhould not only retrieve his own 
affairs, but be enabled to let his dear fiſter have 
the money he had ſo long been prevented by his 
misfortunes from paying her; he would return it 
in one month; it would make him quite eaſy 
for life; he an act of the greateſt friendſhip, the 
moſt exalted⸗generoſity; and he ſhould ever look . 
on the perſon: who would now, in this dilemma, 
aſſiſt him, as the ſaviour of his life. and fortune. 
Could Mr. Dellmore, who had preſerved the ſiſ- 
ter, and her family, and would he, if he could, 
now aſſiſt the brother? Indeed he was ruined, if 
he could not raiſe the money. „ 19:7 HO 
I Thave a quantity of bank-notes. by me, thought 
Henry, which my benefactor, when he bid me 
put them to intereſt, meant for the purpoſes of - 
« benevolence. ' It will be- cafy for me to accom- - 
modate Mr. Marſh with the ſum he wants; but 
jf it ſhould be to anſwer the. exigences of prodi- 
- gality ; if it 1s-to - ſupport* the diſſipation of his 
character, to be ſquandered in extravagances, 
bow ſhould I anſwer to my benefactor, for ſo 
a Ne 3 entruſted to me for the moſt no- 
e ends? | 


heart runs before the underſtanding, judgment 
is faved a wonderful deal of trouble Before one 
half of the advantages hinted at by the Captain 
Pp ˙ . . not rags a 
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had been conſidered, a note to the requeſted a- 
mount was in his hand. . 
- The Captain was in raptures, he would give a 
bond, and ſeal it with his blood. RS 
There needs no bond, Sir, ſaid Henry; if you 
put the money to a laudable uſe, you will, I 
doubt not, be able to repay it; and, if you are a 
man of honour, you will do it. 5 : 
. The Captain ſwore very gracefully, and very 
;courageouſly ; he could invoke thunder-bolts, de- 
y lightening, call on the ſacred name of his 
Maker, and fink himſelf to the loweſt abyſs of 
Perdition, without the leaſt change of counte- 
The Captain ſwore 3 Henry interrupted him. 
I cannot ſuffer, Sir, ſaid he, a gentleman who 
bears that inſigna of valour, locking at his cock- 
Ade, and who has been honoured with a commiſ- 
ſion to bear arms, from a ſovereign, whoſe moral 
charaQer, is the pride of his people, to ſuppoſe his 
Word requires an affeveration. I ſhall be grieved 
to find myſelf deceived in you; but, if that 
mould happen, though I ſhould have the higheſt 
pleaſure in informing Mr. Franklin (whoſe almo- 
ner I am) of my having aſſiſted a man of honour, 
I { ſhall ſpare him the mortifieation it would give 
aim to hear of ſuch your depravit 7x. 
What a damned fool is this old Franklin! ſaid 
the noble Captain, as he tripped. lightly home, 
nter a million of thanks to Dell more, to truft 
that half-mad boy with his money; and how 
Hifty! | Den 214 
I-54 Henry now-turned again te the village, and 
Found, as he expected, Mrs. Orthodox and ber 
two daughters at the our ss. 
Paar different was his behaviour mow to Havi- 
nia, than when he Jaft ſaw her there; he ery 


2 


A4ddqgan, I ſhoul& like it of all things. 
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addreſſed her as the object of his choice, the miſ- 
treſs of his affeQions, his future wife, and was 
received by the young lady and her mother, with 
every demonſtration of tenderneſs and reſpet. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cadogan were ſilent ſpeRatorsof 
a ſcene they could not approve. Their preſence 
was no reſtraint on Henry; he had now no ſe- 
crets ; he meant to marry Lavinia; his conſci- - 
ence approved the act, and the more witnefles 
there were to it, the better he was pleaſed. 
fle immediately entered on their affairs, told 
them his difficulty with the Rector, and the op- 
poſition from Miſs Franklin, but concealed, out 
ol reſpect to the Squire, that lady's folly. 
Lavinia was enraged; upon her word, ſhe - 
really thought Miſs Franklin took great liberties: . 
indeed people had better mind their own - buſineſs. 
What 1 did Miſs Franklin think, becauſe ſhe was - 
never addreſſed herſelf, others were to follow - 
her example ? but, however, ſhe hoped her ma- 
ma would, on this occaſion, exert herſelf. Sure, 
it was very hard, ſhe ſnould not have the diſpoſal * 
of her own child, without the interference of 
other people. ö 
If I were Lavy, ſaid Miſs Orthodox, 1 would 


Hope! faid Mrs. Cadogan.z what. an idea for - 
a young woman! . 5 
Why! what harm is there in eloping? 

Good Heavens I Miſs Orthodox. | 
Well, cried Lavinia, not regarding Mrs. Ca- 


__ Mrs, Orthodox ſaw nothing. ſhocking in the 
ST ſal, if it could be carried into execution, 
without ſuſpecting her of being in the ſecret...  } 
Lavinia again declared ſhe ſhould have no ob- 
jection. 8 : 
I Thecurate ſtarted- 


* 


„ 
Dear 
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Dear Henry, ſaid Lavinia, let us go to Scot- 
land. 5 21 FR 1 


I am glad, my love, anſwered he, to ſee you 


in ſuch ſpirits, not believing her in earneſt, and 
8 hand tenderly, my Lavinia will never, 
T hope, have occaſion to take a ſtep fo derogatory 
to the delicacy of her ſex. Mr. Franklin is our 
warm friend; he will take care of our intereſt : 
neither your farther nor Miſs Franklin will al- 
ways oppoſe our happineſs ; they will, at laſt, ſure- 
y reſent. In the mean time, his own exertions, 
he ſaid, ſhould ardently ſecond his patron's fa- 
yours; he would diligently apply himſelf to what 
ever mode of life he ſhould recommend. He 
knew not all his intentions, but was too well ac- 
quainted with the generofity of his nature, to 
doubt they would exceed his expectations; and 

if, after all, the Doctor continued obdurate, he | 
hoped - ſhould be enabled to provide for his La- 


.  tinia, by the ſucceſs of his own induſtry. 


What do you mean? cried Lavinia, turning 
pale ; you will not leave me till we are married? 
Mr: Franklin inſiſts on it, anſwered Henry; he 
will not ſuffer us to marry till T am of age; and, 


 mdialgent as he is to our juvenile indiſcretions, my 


amiable Livinia will not, ſurely,, wiſh to diſobey 
Mine At this ſpeech, Termlä ſprightly coun- 
tenance underwent. an immediate change; ſhe 


wept, ſobbed, and wrung he hands; ſhe was 


ruined, undone. What could poſſeſs Mr. 
Franklin? how could Henry be ſo cruel? Oh! 


her heart would break. © | 


rs MF” Cadogan, whoſe, prudence had ga- 
eferedHtrength from experience, and to his wife; 


whole virgin , delicacy had net leſſened in her 


married fate; this ſcene was perfectly 'mews it 
was reverſing the order of courtſhip ; they had ng. 
conception of the motives that could urge a 2 N 
„„ N A 
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deſt young girl into ſo unnatural a conduct. 
What ! become the ſolicitor, and, in defiance of 
all decent cuſtom, teaze her lover into marri- 
age! It was a conduct that did not give birth to 
(that was done before) but it confirmed ſome _ 
ſuſpicions, little to the young lady's honour, and. 
rendered them more curious obſervers of what. 
followed. DS 2 
Lavinia's agitation increaſed with her lover's 
moderation. She inſiſted on immediate marriage, 
in terms of violence and reproach, while Henry, 
endeavouring to ſoften his refuſal by gentleneſs 
and ſoothing, was at laſt obliged to avow, he 
would perſiſt in his obedience to Mr. Franklin. 
The agonies this declaration threw Lavinia into 
are not to be deſeribed; they ended in a fainting 
fit which laſted ſome time, notwithſtanding everx 
aſſiſtance from the curate and his wife: hartſnorn 
was applied without effect, her laces were cut, 
and phlebotomy performed by Mr. Cadogan. 
During theſe operations, a diſcovery was made 
to Mrs. Orthodox and Mrs Cadogan,. the moth 
diſtrefling to a mother, the moſt intereſting to a _ 
friend; the unhappy girl was viſibly pregnant. 
I The ſtate of horror and grief into which Mrs. 
Orthodox was plunged, is not to be expreſſed: it 
is only a mother that can conceive it. Mrs. Ca- 
dogan was leſs ſurpriſed, but equally affected. 
On villain ! exclaimed the mother, you have 
ruined my daughter; ſhe is with child. 
8 Kin bolt might have trans fixed the, aecuſ- 
ed to the floor; it might have ſtruck him dead, 
but if it left him with any ſenſe of life, it coule 
not have more aſtoniſhed him; he knew how juſt 
the parent's reproaches were reſpecting her child's 
ruin; but though” her ſituation was the natural, 
effect of their connexion, ſhe had never dropped 


Confounded 
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Confounded equally by the reproackes of the . 
mother, the ſituation of the daughter, and the 
piercing pes of the curate, he ſtood aghaſt. 
Mrs. Orthodox continued exclaiming and 
weeping, till the unhappy girl revived, who, as 
foon as ſhe underſtood the diſcovery that had been 
made, owned the fact, and aſcribed her diſtreſs 
at the delay of their nuptials to that cauſe. | 
Perhaps ſuch a confeſſion, from the lips of a 
girl of eighteen, would have been better graced 
had it been accompanied by ſhame and ſorrow. — 
Lavinia was, in the preſent inſtance, ſuperior 
to the weakneſs of her ſex ; and Henry felt the 
double tye on his faith and honour, at the in- 
ſtant, that the woman, who was to be his com- 
panion through life, appeared, for the firſt time, 
totally unamiable. „ : 
The mother's pleading and the fiſter's entrea- 
ties, were now added to thoſe of Lavinia. The 
e of the nuptuals being immediately fixed, 
was ſelf-evident : Genre, for his wife's ſake, as 
well as his own, wiſhed to conceal her fituation 
but knowing the juſtice as well as tenderneſs. of 


Mr. Franklin's diſpoſition, he beg d Mr. Cado- . 


gan to plead their cauſe; and if nothing elſe 
could prevail on him to grant his conſent, he was 
at liberty to diſcloſe their mutual crime. . 
Mr. Cadogan gravely undertook to talk to Mr. 
Franklin, and invited Henry to accompany him 
in his walk to the manor ; but how could Lavi- 
nia pow part with him? ſhe proteſted ſhe would 
die firſt. He ſhould not leave her, her fainting 
would return; ſhe ſhould expire: the curate was 
therefore conſtrained to walk alone, while Hen- 
ry accompanied Lavinia to the Rectory, where. 
be continued till late in the evening, and then 
took his leave, under an abſolute engagement to 
| fee her next morning. | 


by: 
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0 H A P T E R AVI 
ET Another Natural Xo vent. 


As Poſl-chaiſe and four driving out of Eg ave-, 


nue to Ether Manor, juſt as Henry entered it, 
excited his:curiofity. He enquired what com 
pany it had brought. Two ladies and their maid 
was the anſwer. 
Little intereſted in the intefligtzee, he retired 
to his room, and rang his bell. 

Mat appeared within the half-open door. 

Has Mr. Cadogan been here ? 


Yes Sir—Very well—f then, N 1855 . | 


fate is determined—he fighec—how long is 
 finee he left the manor ? « 
Mat had not forgotten the diſgraceful r 


in which he had been forced to quit the room a 


few hours before. 
Not knowing, I can't tell, Sit, faid Mat. 

What company is below ? 

Can't ſay, Sir, but believe they are TE | 
the uproar all over the houſe.” Vhat between vi- 
men and parſons, we are ina blefſed yay: Sup- 
per's juſt going up, Sir. 

Henry went down. On entering the ſaloon, 
he was agreeably rouſed out of the laffnude into 


which his concern had thrown him, by the fight : 
of two elegant young women, one of whom, not- 


withſtanding the difference of growth, three years 
abſence, and the alterations from a white frock, 
and natural ringlcts, to a _ riding habit, 
large hat, and enormous plume of featbers, His 
Heart inftantly recognized for his old friend. 
longer the little, but the tall, elegant, and beau- 
2 al Clara GE" tte flew involuntarily to her 
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feet, and with emotions, he found it impoſſible to 
repreſs, welcomed the ſweet foundreſs of all his 
good fortune to Ether Tears of gratitude drop- 
ped on her hand, from eyes, that while he bent 
on one knee before her, were rivetted on her 
face. The unexpected meeting with her, who, 
at ſo early a period of his life, had given him the 
firſt idea af beauty, filled him with various ſenſa- 
tions: recollections, ſome of them as painful in 
the extreme, as others were pleaſing, crouded on 
his imagination; feelings altogether new and de- 
lightful, cloſed on his view of the world; there 
was nothing at that inſtant in exiſtence, but Clara 
Elton and Henry Dellmore, _ 5 
- You ſeem, Henry, ſaid Mr. Franklin in a 
graye ſolemn tone, to have forgotten, or not to 
have obſerved another ſtranger. 33 
Ahl Sir, cried Dellmore, his eyes ſtill fixed 
on Clara, can you wonder at my inattention to 
every other object? The grateful tranſport of 
my ſoul, too ſtrong for utterance, had carried me 
back to the moment this lovely friend returned 
my humble ſalute at the academy. Ah ! Clara, 
Four heavenly look, the mild luſtre of your eye 
are the very ſame; and a tear ſtill gliſtens in them. 
In you; I behold the ſource of my benefactors 
favours ; I feel my wretched friendleſs ſituation. 
| Ah I Sir, I. was, at the inſtant you ſpoke retrac- - 
ing Xmp ſolitary way from Eaſt-Sheen; from the 
place where I had endured every evil that cruel- 
ty, ignorance and ingratitude could inflict, al- 
| molt naked, deſtitute of the common neceſſaries 
pol life, tired, and broken- ſpirited. TI yet feel the 
guſhing blood from my naked feet; nor can I re- 
call the bleſſing of your e 5 


1 . 


_- 


| by Clara Ekon——a guſh of ſenſibility again fur 
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um at her feet ; his ſobs were audible, and the _ | 
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ſweet girl echoed them, while her tears flowed 
and mingled with his. Es: 6 
Oh! Clara, always an angel: zo tbee, te thee 

again was Henry ſilent . 1 
Come, ſaid Miſs Elton, ſmiling through her 
tears, I did not expect any thing half ſo gallant 
one hundred and fifty miles from London, nor 
fancied, you would recolle& me after ſo long an 
abſence. Dear Henry, continued ſhe, returning 
with a . modeſt: frankneſs his embrace, you are 
much altered, yet I believe—yes,: I am ſure 15 


ſhould have known you. I muſt introduce you to 
my friend: Miſs Napper, Sir, you muſt rememy - 
ber; you ſec her, perſon. greatly improved, but 
beauty is, I aſſure , you, Mr. Dellmore, Miſe 
Napper's leaſt. perfection. Jemima, I have long 
beſpoken your partiality for my old acquaint- 
Ange e e e ee 
Henry paid his compliments to Miſs Napper. 
Time had not been fo friendly to that lady's me * 
mory as it had to Miſs Elton; her features, 
though ſtrikingly handſome, and perfectly known, 
were totally forgotten. Both our hero and Jemi- 
ma proteſted, each was grown out of all kind of 
knowledge; the renewal of old friendſhip was 
nevertheleſs equally pleaſing to all partie. 
Mliſs Franklin, ſecure in Henry's attachment 
to Lavinia, and ſure, from that citcumſtance, 
that the blooming beauty of her young gueſt 
would have no power over her favourite, was re- 
joiced to ſee. Clara, and perfectly eaſy in the un- 
affected attention Dellmore paid her.. 
Mr. Franklin had ſettled this excurſion for his 
ward, when he viſited her at Eaſt-Sheen; but 
whatever his reaſons might be for the conceal- 
ment, he had not dropped the leaſt intimation 
concerning it, to Henry, or his ſiſter. The even- 
ang paſſed in the delightful re- union of congenial - 


ſouls—- 


* 
* 
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ſouls—all was harmony, peace, and good hu- 
mour—ſmiles of ſatisfaction illumined the fea- 
tures of each perſon preſent. Mr. Orthodox was 
the only one of the party, who remembered there 
were other enjoyments than thoſe merely mental; 
and the hilarity of the company gave him ſo good 
a pretence to indulge his glaſs after ſupper, that 
it was with ſome difficulty he could be ſupported 
to the carriage at the midnight hour. | 
How the reſt of the family diſpoſed of them- 
ſclves is not to our preſent purpoſe. Henry's 
thoughts were too buſy to ſuffer him to ſleep: 
they were carried back to Eaſt-Sheen, where a 
thouſand childiſh amuſements recurred to his 
thoughts; in every ſcene of which Miſs Elton 
was the principal figure; and ſtrange to tell, yet 
true as ſtrange, neither Lavinia Orthodox, her 
melancholy ſituation, Miſs Franklin, nor her dif- 
guſting paſſion, nor the commiſſion he had given 
the curate, once obtruded themſelves, or their 
conſequenees, on bis imagination ll was in- 
| mocence, virtue, and. Clari Elon. 

Long before the reſt of the family were ftirring, 
Henry had hailed the returning light of the glori- 
© Bus orb, that would again bleſs. him with the 

fight of Clara. He long — for the hour of breax- 
faſt, and ſummoned * before he was well 
awake, to dreſs his hair; he was ordered to take 
particular pains, and be expeditious. 
Mat obeyed without fpeaking 3 he Joved hrs 
maſter, and conſeious all his offence ' was the 
conſequence of that love, he could not help re- 
ſenting a treatment as new as, in his opinion, it 
Wits unmerited. 

Matthew Hudſon was, as 1 las formed: ws 
plating; ſon to the landlady of the Buck's-Hea 
Now, it is well known, chat the beſt inn or pub- 
de baue —— one hundred and fifty _ 

on 
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from.the metropolis, is the ſcat both of wiſdom 
and information; there weddings are celebrated, 
and there the mourners refreſh themſelves after 
the fatigue of weeping for their deceaſed friends; 
there battles are decided and law. ſuits commenc- 
ed: it is the fountain of intelligence, and the 
tomb of diſcretion ; it is indeed the every thin 
to every body, in a remote village. The n 
ter 701 miſtreſs of ſuch, an enviable Tae 


muſt, if they are not wiſe indeed, be great 


fools. Pls 7 


Mrs. Hudſon's accompliſhments having been 


already enumerated, her reputation, on the ſcore 
of ſagacity, is, I flatter, myſelf, in; eſtabliſhed. 
What I have therefore no to ſay is of her huf- 
band, a. n Ane by a e 
cap, a blue apron, and long pipe, remarkable for 
his taciturnity when ſober, and his loquacky 
when in liquor. 


Old Mat was, at all times and ſeaſons, an i in- 
veterate enemy to vimen: there were times in- 


deed, when it would not haue been quite ſo ſafe 


for him to avow his ſentiments publicly, but he 


paid it off in private. Why now, fays Old Mat, 
was it not a voman that dealt with the devil him- 
ſelf, God bleſs us; and did not a voman deſtro 75 
the beſt boxer ever created, and b'ent they 
ways in miſchief. Didn't lawyer Down get a 
his money by an old hag, hos: diſinherited = 
own children; and is there any fitch à thing a$ 


living in peace for um? Burn the bet on um T 


fay——young Mat was the only perſon in whom 
his father choſe to confide theſe his opinions when 
| ſober; and notwithſtanding he had ſo very clever 
a yoman to his wife, when drunk, the whole pa- 
riſh heard him devoutly ſend all the yimen to the 


devil, without the leaf reſpect of perſons. And 


indeed ft way be gully d of abut ans Gela 8 


neral 
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neral uſeleſſneſs is ſo notori oully knowii, that it is 
a ſubject on which the moſt ignorant, in every 
other reſpe&, can be extremely eloquent. Nay, 


it is often known to ſupply with matter for decla- 


mation, people who, on N other point are, as 
Doily ſays, damme. 


Matthew adhered to his athens" taſte and ex- 
ample ; he had at all times a very contemptible 
opinion of vimen |' they were, in his opinion, 


creatures, a burthen to their families; and 


the beſt of them bad enough; but though his na- 
tural diſlike might operate on his own conduct, 


he would not have preſumed to meddle in his 


maſter's affairs, had he not been impelled by 
ſtronger reaſons than the reader is yet acquainted 
with, and thoſe he wiſhed: to communicate to 


Dellmore, out of pure love; it was therefore he 
reſented the ill requital of his good intentions, 
with a bitterneſs as foreign to his own natural dif- 


poſition, as the ſeverity with which he had. been 


treated was to that of his maſter. \ 
Well Mat, ſaid our hero, every diſagreeable re- 
troſpect ſunk in the image of beauty and felicity 
that then filled his foul. You like handſome 
women. What ſay you to the London ladies? 


Will 4 have your curls drefled low, ſaid Mat, 
ily 


e look beſt ſo ? FEE. 

Every body to their fancy, Sir—pinning them 
tow nevertheleſs. - 

-- Didft thou ever ſee any thing half ſo handſome 
as Miſs Elton? aſked” Henry. 

Ves, Sir, ſtill ſulky, anſwered Mat. 

Where pray ?—At the reQory—lt was a com- 


F 


pariſon very mal-a-propo:r—— At the reQtory—— 
What a multitude of diſcordant ideas did it 762. 


vive | With what an amazing velocity” did it 
went our poor hero from the pinacle of . 
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to an abyſs, of ſiterneſs and regret ! The ſweet 
. - ſhade of Clary ton glided from his mental view, 1 
: =, hc beheld Lavinia Orthodox, | 1 
Ac two or three deep ſighs. | 
| „Pot tha Et „ think there is any compa- 
be Miſs Orthodoxes and thoſe 

ladies? 7 


Vou do, 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, replied Mat in the 
ſame tone; and I would ſay my mother was 
handſome, rather \than be kicked down ſtairs. 
4A cloſe tongue,” as father ſays, makes a wiſe 
ce head, and a: fool's bolt is ſoon ſhot.”? Rot the 
vimen they bent vorth talking of; though to be 
ſure, continued he, his countenance brightening. 
as he proceeded, if I muſt ſpeak my mind, that 1 
Miſs Elton looks of all the world as if there was 1 
no harm in ſhe, and I dare ſay i is as larned as Ma- 
dam. There was ſhe'and t'other young gentle- 
woman talking outlandiſh, jabber, jabber, jabber. 
No good, I ſuppoſe. Vimen's always in 
miſchief. Mat might have gone on; he was. in 
no danger of interruption. Henry was. totally 
inattentive, nor ſeemed to feel the tugs, which 
at the word vimen the man gave his hair. 

Has Mr. Cadogan been or ſent? | | 

He is now in the library Henry „ 
Parſons, continued Mat, are little better than 
vimen, always meddling, and making good no 
where but at church, nor werd there — dare r 
ſome miſchief's going on. 

Methought Henry, the Suede man 3 doubt 
leſs, prevail for poor Lavinia. Vonder are the 
Lunnon ladies, cried Mat, walking about; that 
Miſs Elton is as ſtraight as an arrow. Mrs. 
Gertrude now, ſays all the town ladies wears wigs, 
and, to be ſure, Madam Franklin a got a peer- 
os fine r but now 1 en to know, 
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whether them ſame long locks grows to her head 
Or not. ; | | 

Henry's eyes were fixed on the ſame object. 
Miſs Elton's white levet was finely ſet off by the 
long blown ringlets that almoſt reached her 
Wik e B | FI 
Vel, ſaid Mat, obſerving Henry, I ſay no- 
thing; but if one was obliged to have one or 
t'other, to be ſure, leering as he left the room, 
Miſs Lavy for ever! 

It was well for Mat he eſcaped with the laſt ſen- 
tence. Our hero was in no humour for joking. 
The full view of Clara Elton was a very ſerious 
matter, in the moment he knew Mr. Cadogan 
was exerting all his powers to prevail on Mr. 
Franklin to conſent to his marriage with Lavinia 
Orthodox. > 
The ladies ſtill continued walking in his view, 
but he had not courage to join them. He every 
moment expected a: ſummons to Mr. Franklin on 
a buſineſs. that would diſqualify Him for the en- 
tertainer of the ladies. Every door that opened, 
every bell that e brought the eolour into his 

cheeks; his heart ſunk, and a fit of trembling 
feized his limbs. e 5 
After near an hour ſpent in the moſt anxious 
undertainty, he ſaw from his window Mr. Cadeo- 


gan- returning to the village, ande the breakfaſt- 


bell put him for the preſent out of his pain. He 
found Mr. Franklin and the ladies already aſſem- 
bled; it was ſome time Before he could) aſſume 
_ courage to look in his benefactor's face; it was 
ſtill longer before hie could venture to meet the 
eye of Clara Elton. As ſoon as breakfaſt is over, 
thought he, I ſhall” know my dom. —He was 
miſtaken Mr. Franklin, inftead-ef inviting his 
uſual attendance, formally conſigned the ladies to 
nis care, and walked out — Of” 
| thodox 


i 
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thodox was cloieted with Miſs Franklin, and the 
young party retired to the ſaloon, where muſical 
inſtruments of various kinds tempted them to a 
little concert. 

Miſs Orthodox had played, and that not ſel- 
dom, on Mr. Franklin's harpſichord 3 ſhe had 
likewiſe often attempt d to fing—** how imperfect 
is expreſſion !” - without raiſing any emotions 
either of admiration or tenderneſs in her audi- 
tors. Henry played well himſelf ; his foul was 
attuned to harmony; he bore with Lavinia's 
feeble attempts to pleaſe, becauſe he ſaw ſhe did 
her beſt ; but when the inſtrument was ſhut, it 
was always a relief to him. Now Clara Elton 
played; ſhe ſung ; the ſtrains of the immortal 
Handel received melody from her performance, 
and her voice thrilled on his ears in raptures he 
was before a ſtranger to. How rapid is the flight 
of time ! how ſhort the hours devoted to invo- 
luntary paſſions ! The clock ſtruck three before 
they thought of dreſs, and the dinner hour was 
four: it was then time to part; Clara and Jemi- 
ma to their toilet, Henry to his apartment. _ 

At dinner Mr. Franklin was all placid. good- 
neſs ; he addreſſed our hero with additional ten- 
derneſs ; addreſſed him and his ward in the ſame. 
ſtyle ; calling them his children, his dear chil- 
dren. The uniting them thus in his kindneſs. 
called a lovely bluſh into Clara's cheeks, while it 
turned Henry's pale. When the cloth was re- 
moved, Now then, ſaid Henry, now 1 ſhall hear 
my ſentence from his lips. Again he was miſ- 
taken; the interview he expected was carefully 
_ avoided, notwithſtanding Mr. Franklin did not 
| indulge in his afternoon's nas. 
This ſuſpence, ſaid Henry, is more terrible 

than the moſt dreadful oertainty. I will ſee Ca- 

dogan, and take the reQory in my way. Not, 
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till that moment did he recolle& the engage- 
ment he had made to be with Lavinia in the 
morning. | 

Miſs PREM) could not be ſeen. Mr. Frank- 
lin he heard had been with her. He proceeded 
to the village—Again diſappointed—Mr. Cado- 

an was out, and as he could not begin the ſub- 5 
ject, neither did Mrs. Cadogan open her lips on | 
any but of indifferent matters. 1 
He therefore returned to the manor in a ſtate e 
of ſuſpenſe and diſquietude truly pitiable; but it 
was quickly changed to one in his eſtimation as 
truly enviable. He had the happineſs of hand- 
ing tea to Miſs Elton; of ſupporting her in a 
ſtrole through the park; of ſitting next her at 
fapper ; of retaining her ſoft hand, which ſhe 
extended to him on bidding him good night, 

| from the ſaloon door quite acroſs a large hall to 

_ the foot of the ſtairs, and he there, unreproved, 
1 imprinted on it a kiſs, that ill accorded with his 

fl | recent vows to Lavinia. 
= On entering his chamber he found on his writ- 

1 ing-deſk the following note 
= „ The imprudence of your conduct, though 
__ palliatcd by every friendly indulgence, is abſo- 
"0 lately indefenſible. My regard for you will in- 
duce me to take every precaution to conceal the 
-fituation of Lavinia. I do not approve of your 
marriage. You will for ever diſoblige me if you 
think of it. You may rely on my care of Miſs 
| Orthodox. J repeat, if, after a year's reſidence 
[ in London, you then wiſh to be united to Lavi- 
nia, or the lady claims from you the engagement [ 

ſuffered you to make with her, I will not then 
| oppoſe your union. | 3 5 
= r You cannot doubt how, dear your welfare i is 
to me, nor ſuſpect I ſhall' be wanting in every 


1 humane attention to Lavinia; z but you will nor 
| | be 
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be admitted to ſee her, nor need you feel a mo- 
ment's diſtreſs. on that account, as ſhe is per- 
fectly happy in my protection. Time will eluci- 
date my motives. Lam not fond of myſtery; but 
this is a neceſſary one. | „ 
„ ſhall not hint to my ſiſter your future deſti- 
nation. You will return to Oxford, and from 
thence to London; but of that I will talk to you: 
it is on {ubje&s I diſapprove, on a conduct I muſt 
condemn, only, that it is irkſome to me to con- 
verſe with you. dd tote exo ed 
ab eee l 60 B. FRANKLIN.” 


Good God F; cried Henry, after peruſing the 


letter, what can this mean? Why is it that I am 
ſuffered to conſider my engagement inviolable, 
and yet am forbidden to ſee the poor girl in a 
ſituation ſo intereſting to humanity? What can 


my honoured friend mean by his myſtery. ? but, 


he ſays, Lavinia ſhall be his care. Happy Lavi- 
nia! far happier, than the unfortunate Henry 


could have made thee. I know I may depend 


equally on his honour and compaſſion. | Oh 
ſure, whatever; other changes may be brought 
about in the courſe; of the year, my honour; is; 
engaged to thee, thou poor ruined girl. Sleep 
again refuſed its:courted opiate. Far leſs happy, 


did he ſpend this night. than the laſt. But I Kno 
not how I ſhalf reconcile the conduct of my hero 


to the tender, bluſhing, . conſtant, . dear little 
Novel Readers, who will all, I fear, condemn; 
him as a. faithleſs- knight, when, they are told, 

tHat 8 anorher morning, ſpent in the ſaloon 
with Clara Elton, he was ſhewed the abſurdity of: 
repining at events that human foreſight could 
not prevent nor the moſt poignant regret recall; 
may, more —he coincided a opinion with his pa- 
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tron, that he was too young to marry Mi iſs Ortha-, 
dox. © © 


At dialer Mr. Orthodox informed them that 
his youngeſt daughter was that morning ſet- out 
on a viſit to an aunt of her mother's, who lived. 
in Derbyſhire, and being in a very ill ſtate of 
health wiſhed to ſee her. The old lady, he ſaid, 
was rich, and had ſent for her; ſo that ſhe could. 
not have the honour of attending the young 


ladies, but Hannah would be proud to wait on 


them. 4 

Dellmore larted—turned Wy ; meeting the 
bright eyes of Clara his colour changed to red; 
from hers he ventured to look at Mr. Franklin; 
all there was ſo placid, ſerene, and compoſed, he 
inſtantly conceived what was true, that Lavinia's 
viſit to her aunt was a preconcerted one, with 
which he was well acquainted. Miſs Franklin 
too brightened up; her rival removed was a joy- 
ous event to ber.. 

Vou ate very good, Sie? FE, Miſs Elton, and 
with my*guardian's leave we ſhall be happy to ſee 
Miſs Orthodox. 

Oh! eried Jemima, by all means; ; a third is, 
always company among me. May we walk. 
down and fetch the Pe. g lady,? ö ö 

The way, Mifs per, I, avoid error, re- 
| — Mr. Franklin; is to be leſs haſty ; the 
or will bring his daughter to viſit you in very 


pood time; and as to company among girls, the 
ſt third is one nl a different ſex; . him . 


ine | 
The grave neg tive on their with was very, 
vnuſual to him. His indulgence t to his ward y was, 
not confider/an inkililacy with Miſs Orthodox, as. * 
a matter that would contribute to the ns 
ſhe appeared now to enjoy; and Henry 95 
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look of involuntary gratitude at him for the 
thought. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


In which the hero p according to rule in novel- 
writing, is at the point of death. 


Tn RE E days more paſſed at the manor, in 
which little ſpace, although when Miſs Elton ar- 
rived Henry was, as he thought, on the point of 
marriage, he was clearly convinced he was now, . 
for the firſt time, violently in love. Poor La- 
vinia was as entirely forgdfiten. as if ſhe had not 
been in exiſtence ; and raghing in the world 
was thought of or wiſhed for but Clara Elton. 
An unlucky fit of the tooth-ach prevented Mrs. 
Orthodox from accompanying her huſband. to 
the manor; and the ladies were too well ſatisfied 
with the ſociety of Henry, to be very ſolicitous 
about other company; but the peace of the little 
party was in a few days interrupted, by the intel- 
ligence brought from the ſervants-hall by Mrs. 
Fanny Pelton, Abigal to Miſs Elton. 

Comb my hair quite out of curl, ſaid Miſs El- 
ton. Yes meme—Pray meme do you know Mr. 
Dellmore is going to be married NI 
not I indeed—To whom, pray? | 

To Miſs Orthodox, meme—the one. that” 3 
gone to ſee her aunt Lord! how the girl lugs 
my hair ! Who told you ſo? Meme, it was Mr. 
Edward, Mr. Franklin's own man; but Mrs. 
: Gertrude, Miſs Franklin's woman, ſays that its 
all a joke, for that the young ! is engaged 
to her lady. 

What nonſenſe, Fanny, have you been pick- *Þ 
ing f Henry * to a woman old enough 

2 to 
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to be his mother ! it can't be! Why, fo I ſay⸗ 
meme; but this Miſs Orthodox they ſay, is very 
handſome, meme, and very fond of Mr. Dell- 
more, meme; and the Squire conſents, Mr. Edward 
fays, meme; and it would have been a match, 
meine, before we came down, meme. Only 
don't pull my hair off my head, girl, peeviſhly, 
intcrrupted Clara. Oh! dear meme ; no, I am 
fure I thought I handled it as gingerly as could 
EO Bis 
Well, Fanny, but what prevented the match, 
. 7.7. | 5 
Why, meme, the old aunt fell fick, meme; 
and, indeed, I hate old aunts, they are always 
preventing young people's ſettling. I was once, 
meme, out-aſked myſelf ; and, if you'll believe 
me, meme——How your tongue runs, Fanny! 
cried Clara; Why don't you anſwer Miſs Nap- 
per's queſtion ? 5 % 
Meme, I certainly did anſwer it, as far as 1 
knew: it was the aunt, meme, that put off the 
marriage; and I was going to tell Miſs Napper 
how I was ſerved myſelf, meme—the thing was 
. 5 55 
Mell, well; make haſte and finiſh my hair. 
Mrs. Fanny did as ſhe was commanded, and her 
lady being in a far greater hurry to diſmiſs her, 
than anxious about ornamenting her perſon, ſhe 
was ordered to go down—and Fanny, ſaid Miſs 
Elton, don't aſk any queſtions ; but if Mr. Ed- 
ward ſhould drop any thing more, give him the 
Yes, meme, anſwered Fanny, inſtantly low- 
ering her voice, and putting on the important 
air of charge des affaires. 1 
And Fanny, ſaid Jemima, if you hear any 
thing more of the old woman, pray let us hear 
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Oh!] to be ſure meme, ſaid Fanny, as ſhe ſhut 


the door. Clara looked at Jemima,. and Jemima 


Hooked at Clara. Clara fighed—only think, ſaid 


Jemima—T wiſh, cried Miſs Elton, we had ſeen 
this Lavinia. We will ſce the ſiſter, anſwered 
Miſs Napper—again Clara ſighed. 

What a young hypocrite ! ſaid Jemima. Mar- 
Tied! Oh 1 'tis a pity he ſhould be diſappointed. , 

Well! cried Clara, I'd give the world to now 
the truth of this ſtory. 
I'll know it before I fleep,' anſwered Jemima 3 5 
we will find our way to the ReQtory now, and get 
acquainted with Hannah, as her odious father 
calls her. I dare ſay they are both figures. 
Miſs Elton ſeldom faid, or approved of, an ill- 
natured expreſſion. In this ſurmiſe of Miſs 
Napper” 5» however, ſhe agreed, and, in the 


evening, the two friends went arm in arm to the | 


En 
Miſs Jemima knew very well how to talk of an 
impertinent intruſion. She was particularly vo- 


luble; and the London hd, being of vaſt im- 
portance, ſoon reconciled Mrs. Orthodox to the 


diſhabille in which they caught both her and her 


daughter. 

They really longed much to ſee Miſs Orthodox 
—yere impatient at the continual delays that de- 
prived them of that pleaſure, more eſpecially as 
ſhe was the enly well-bred young lady in the place 
they therefore could no longer deſiſt from paying 


her a viſit, and would not return to the manor / 


without ſo amiable a gue. Mrs. Orthodox was 


too good-natured—Miſs Napper read it in her 


countenance to refuſe them. 


Flattering as thoſe compliments were, and con- 
ſcious as ſhe then was of Lavy's folly, the fond 
mothęr could not forbear gratifying her vanity, 


She 


by A Femme boaſt of _ fallen daughter. 
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She was vaſtly obliged to the good ladies, and 
Hannah ſhould attend them; but ſhe was mon- 
ſtrous ſorry Lavinia was not at home: becauſe 
Lavinia having been bred a gentlewoman, and 
learnt every thing in the world, at the Briſtol 
boarding- ſchool, would have been a charming 
companion for them. 1 887 
Miſs Elton modeſtly aſked, whether Miſs Or- 
thodox had not ſhared her ſiſter's advantages in 
point of education, and was aſtoniſhed to hear 
the mother's anſwer, viz. that Lavy being by far 
the handſomeſt, ſhe thought ſhe could do no leſs 
than give her the beſt learning ; the very reaſon, 
Clara could not help obſerving, that it ſhould have 
had a contrary effect. . 
While Mrs. Orthodox thus entertained the la- 
dies, her daughter was run up to 7ighten herſelf, 
fit, as ſhe ſaid, to walk with them. The buſt- 
neſs of the toilet, for a party of females only, is 
ſoon concluded, and the fair trio ſet out, Miſs 
Orthodox in the middle, the ſubtle Jemima on 
one fide, and Clara Elton on the other. Vain of 
the notice taken of her by ſuch fine Jadies, Han- 
nab's heart was on her lips; ſhe admired Miſs El- 
" fon's cap, Jemima's hat, the cut of their undreſs, 
and the ſhape of their ſtays ; of all which ſhe was 
promiſed pattrens, a promiſe the more accepta- 

le, as ſhe had now great hopes of ſoon figuring. 
in genteel life. She was likewiſe inſtructed in 
the manner of making up millinery; and, when 
they reached the manor, being taken directly to 
the ladies apartments, a cap, the ſame as that 
- ſhe ſo much admired, was preſented to her, with 
4 cargo of ribbons and flowers: thoſe acts of kind- 
neſs were followed with a preſſing invatation to 
Eaſt-Sheen.. | „„ : 
What heart could reſiſt ſuch friendſhip ! what 

tongue be ſilent in ſuch company ! Miſs. Other 
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daox was not; ſhe was fairly coaxed out of the 
loves of Henry and Lavinia, all but the preg- 
nancy; ſhe had yet cunning enough to conceal, 
what, when told, would be a reproach on herſelf. 
Her finale of the matter was, that Squire Frank- 
lin not chuſing Mr. Dellmore ſhould marry ſo 
young, had prevailed on her mama to ſend Lavy 
out of the way to Derby, where they had an aunt, 
under pretence of her being ill, and had furniſh- 
ed money for the excurſion unknown to her papa. 
Poor thing l cried Jemima, in a voice of com- 
paſſion ; I declare I pity her; was ſhe not vaſtly 
diſtreſſed ? it muſt ſhock her extremely. _ 
Why! no, I can't ſay it did, anſwered Miſs ; 
Mr. Franklin was above an hour with her alone: 
we heard her cry, and ſob at firſt. very much, 
but it was ſoon over, and ſhe ſet off chearful 
enough. Mr. : Cadogan went with her; but I 
beg, dear ladies, you won't drop a word of what 
I tell you; neither the Squire nor my mama 
wauld ever lorgive me. , fn 
Ahl not for the world, ſaid both ladies. 
Well, but my dear Miſs Orthodox, and how 
did Dellmore take the parting—agaia -aſked Je- 
whe, ib ln le blood od yew. 19 
2 He knew nothing of the matter. 
' How could that be ſaid, Miſs Elton? 
1 do not know for certain, whether Squire 
Franklin told him; but if he did not, nobody 
I ſuppoſe, reſumed the artful Jemima, they 
feared he would have ſtriven to prevent her jour - 


q * 


C—Iir here 1. uu te 2 5 
That I dare ſay he would, replied Hannah— - 
Meme, ſaid Fanny, who had juſt then entered, 
Miſs Franklin, and the *Squire, and Mr. Dellmore, 


have been making quite an inquifition for you, 
5 K 4 1 
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hd meme, whiſpering. Miſs Elton, I have a mal 
deal to tell you. 


Do, Jemima, wait on i Miſs Orthodox down ; ; 1 


will follow inſtantly, 


Fanny's — exaQly tallied with what 
they had juſt heard from Miſs Orthodox; it con- 


firmed the engagement, and it turned Miſs El- 


ton ſo fick ſhe could not attend the tea-table. 
Dear Clara, cried Henry, burſting into her 
Ae eem, what is the matter? let me get 
vou ſomething. Whereas your malady ? let me 
Hy to call in affiſtance'; you are pale, my Clara. 
Has-any thing happened to diſconcert you te- 
poſe your cares in my fond I boſom, or tell me, for 
God's fake, what. can I do for my Charz——Your 
Clara l Sir, anſwered: er an roof of diſdain, 
47 forget your Lavinia. 3 
Henry was ſpeechleſs. -* „ 
I am better; I will go to 0 flog kk. oF 
Henry followed; the vivacity of his lodks; the 


| gaiety of his manner, and'the caſe of his heart, 


all turned to anguiſh and deſpair; he beheld the 
gueſt the young ladies brought home with them, 
And ſaw his fate in the communications he ſuſ- 


- peſted ſhe had made 


But why he ſhould feel all the o W of 


guilt, why tremble at the looks 874 iſs” Elton, 
was a ſecret to himſelf; as though the progreſs of 


Bis paſſion for her had been equally rapid and vi- 
olent, he had let nothing eſcape his lips, that 
could be conſtrued into What is commonly called 
making love. His eyes, indeed, were very elo- 
quent, and the various ſymptoms,” by which a 
fincere attachment may be _— without the 
'affiftance of words, were, viſible enough Maſs 
Elton had fancied ſhe petſectly bude 7. oy 
Dellmore ; and ſhe-now fancied ſhe had found he 
Lao. ee did not increaſe in her good 

: opinion, 
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opinion from the ſtory of Lavinia, though ſhe 
thought proper to treat him with a vaſt deal more 
politeneſs. Inſtead of Henry, it was Sir; and 
the Mr. was cautiouſly added to Dellmore; his 
offered arm was either rejected or avoided, and 
ſhe firmly reſolved to be very reſerved to him as 
long as ſhe continued at Ether. 3 
So vifible a change, in the behaviour of the 
ſweeteſt girl in the world, did not eſcape Mr. 
Franklin's notice. Miſs Franklin remarked it. 
Mr. Ort hodox thought her quite right, but poor 
5 Henry was miſerable. „„ 
| It was not, however, in the nature of Clara 
| Elton, to keep up a conduct, which ſhe could not 
but fee inflicted pain. Her intended new regula- 
tions vaniſhed at fight of Henry's pallid cheeks : 
it ſoon became neceſſary for her to aſſume the of- 
fice of comforter. 'The ſenſe of his engagement 
with one woman—an engagement fanCtified 
every tie human and divine, and ratified by the 
conſent of his paternal friend, while his whole 
foul, every wiſh, and every defire, were devoted 
to another, affected his health, and alarmed all 
his friends. In this number the leaſt ſolicitous, 
the leaſt alarmed, was not Miſs Franklin; ſhe 
would nurſe him, ſhe would fit up, ſhe would not 
leave him. H e ED eee 
A fever, of which Doctor Gregory made the 
uy moſt, overwhelmed Miſs Elon with grief 3 
and Fanny declared there was not a dry eye be- 
low. She was, on this oceaſion, Miſs Elton's fa- 


vourite meſſenger— tell him, Fanny, eried Clara, 
in a faltering voice, and vainly endeavouring to 
eonceal her tears, tell him you came from me, 
that I hope he is better. Dear me, meme, ſaid 
Fanny, what an Argus that old gentlewoman is 1! 
He is always about the bed—no ſuch thing as 
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peeping. I am ſure, meme, God forgive me, I 
wiſh ſhe had the fever inſtead of Mr. Dellmore. 
The next day Fanny was more lucky; Henry 
having reſted tolerably, Miſs Franklin was gone 
to lie down. Soy - > ER 

Fanny approached the bed on tip-toe—My 
miſtreſs, Sir, begs her compliments. 
 'You-are Miſs Elton's ſervant, are you not? 
To be ſure, Sir, Iam, and I have, I dare ſay, 
tried forty times to get to your ſpeech. 

God bleſs. you, my good girl! have you a 

meſſage to me from Miſs Elton? . 

I have had one every hour ſince you took to 
your, bed, Sir. Miſs Elton deſired I would tell 
ou Henry ſtarted up, leſt he ſhould loſe a ſyl- 
ble. What did Miſs Elton defire you to tell 
Out upon thee, forward wench, cried a voice, 
entering the room, haſt thou already acquired 
boldneſs enough to converſe with men who are 
naked in bed ? | | 
As to boldneſs, meme, ſaid Fanny, I really 
ean ſee no more of that in a young woman, me- 
me, than an old one. I came to Mr. Dellmore 
from my lady; and, meme, I dare ſay, Miſs El- 
ton would ſcorn a bold act, as much as Miſs 
Franklin, or any miſs in the world, meme. i 
Be gone, impertinence. Fanny returned mut- 
tering, while Miſs Franklin became a prey tothe 
moſt violent jealouſy ; her paſſion, ſo long reſ- 
trained, grew too potent to be any longer kept in 
decent bounds 5 another obſtacle to her wiſhes 
ſhe now ſaw in Clara, and not only herſelf, but 
her maid, was employed to watch every motion 
of that young lady ascwell as her friend. 
In the mean time Henry, elated with the kinds 
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neſs he fancied Clara meant in her inquities, re- 
covered, though ſlowly, and Mr. Franklin, em- 
. bracing 
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bracing him, declared his company was neceſſa- 
ry to his exiſtence. | | 
The peace and tranquillity, however, that his 
ſickneſs interrupted were not reſtored with bis 
health; the fine flow of ſpirits Miſs Elton brought 
with her into the country was no more; her ap- 
petite was loſt, and a return to: Eaſt-Sheen pro- 
poſed by Miſs. Jemima, as the only means of re- 
eſtabliſhing the health of her friend: it was not 
only this alteration in Clara that rendered the 
manor now an unpleaſant dwelling; the whole 
turn of Miſs Franklin's behaviour was altered ; 
ſhe affected a haughty and filent reſerve whene- 
ver her brother left the apartments, and was 
barely polite when he was preſentt. 
Henry, conſcious that he could not offer his 
hand where his heart was ſo fondly devoted, was 
filent when with Clara, and wretched when ab- 
ſent from her. Miſs Elton was uneaſy and diſſa- 
tisfied, Miſs Jemima tired to death of the coun- 
try, and Fanny wearying her miſtreſs with the 
continual affronts ſhe received from Mrs. Ger- 
trude; yet. ſtill was Clara loth to leave Ether: a 
eertain attraction, a hidden magnet detained her, 
even after ſne was convinced her ſtay there was 
deſtructive to her peace, and prejudicial to her 
health. At length the extraordinary behaviour of 
Miſs Franklin, the teizing of Jemima, and above 
all, the conviction of her own heart, determined 
her: ſne pleaded, that the air did not agree with 
her, which appeared to be true, and perſuaded 
her guardian to let her return to Eaſt Seen. 
| It is not poſſible to paint the feelings of Henry 
when the day was fixed for the commencement 
of their journey; the agonies he felt were inex- 
12 and the conteſt in his mind, whether 
he ſhould or ſhould not let her depart without re- 
vealing to her the ſituation oj 15 mind, was 
I | | painful 
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painful and violent. Aſter beginning fifty letters 
without finiſhing one; after reſolving and re- re- 
ſolving, repeating over and over every argument 
pro and con, he finally determined, that, ſituated 
as he was, it could not be honourable to attempt 
to make an intereſt in her affections, and to give 
one ſigh to her generous heart, by a knowledge 
of his miſery ; it would be pain to her, without 
"relieving himſelf. Clara had her ſecret wiſhes 
and her ſecret griefs ; but they parted without 
an exchange of confidence. Mr. Franklin had 
buſineſs in London; he therefore eſcorted her 
back to Eaſt-Sheen. | Tg 
Henry trembling handed Clara into the coach; 
a dead filence was obſerved on each ſide; Clara 
could not truſt her voice or eyes ; but Jemima, 
who rejoiced at returning to ſcenes much more 
to her taſte-than the dull country could afford, 
gaily bade Henry apprize her of Lavinia's re- 
turn, declaring ſhe would dance at his wedding; 
and with this comfortable aſſurance the coach 
drove off, leaving Henry to the fad conſolation of 


his own thoughts. 5 ANY 

What a change was now perceptible at the 
manor! how gloomy! how forlorn ! 'T'wo 
months had imperceptibly glided on; it was a 
period of rapture, of 'delight, and of anguiſh. 
He had from the moment of Clara's arrival felt 
the difference between a mere temporary boyiſh 
attachment and a ſerious paſſion * he had indulg- 
ed the bias of his heart for an amiable beautiful 
girl, and from her behaviour, though untinctur- 
ed by prudery or affectation, he had drawn con- 
'clufions little, very little to the advantage of his 
affianced wife. He wondered, on examining the 
features of Miſs Elton, how he could ever think 

Lavinia handſome, and the groſencls, of her 
manners, now he had ſcen in Clara what true 
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delicacy was, filled him with diſguſt ; but what 
availed a retroſpe& ſo tormenting ? his fate was 
fixed ; he might be miſerable, but Henry Dell- 
more would not deſerve to be ſo. | 


CHAPTER XX. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 
„Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune.“ | XS 


Shewing how our hero miſſed that flood. 


Now, thought Miſs Franklin, now J ſhall 
compaſs my wiſhes ; now I will come to an eclair- 
ciſſement with this young man, and, if poſſible, 
ſettle the whole matter before my brother returns. 
Very unfortunate was this poor lady in all her 
attempts to . captivate 3 what ſhe meant ſhould 
faſcinate created diſguſt. How could a mind, 
filled with the lovely image of Clara Elton, ac- 
cept ſuch a ſubſtitute !. It was in compariſon with 
Miſs Franklin, and then only, that he thought 
Lavinia irreſiſtible; and what muſt the contraſt 
now be, when an object (in his opinion divine) 
poſſeſſed his whole heart? „„ 
Henry was low-ſpirited, inactive and inani- 
mate; he had not patience to endure Miſs Frank- 
lin,z her hints were wilfully miſunderſtood, nor 
was one tender glance. returned ; his ſtupidity 
enraged and ſurpriſed her; but as ſhe had no idea 
of the delicacy in a female that ought to ſeal her 
lips, and conceal defires that might be gratified, 
without offending the laws of ſociety, or violating 
thoſe of cuſtom, it was a very ſhort period indeed 
that ſhe confined herſelf to hints and figns. On 
the evening before Mr. Franklin's e 
Pi ndon, 
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London, Henry mortally offend Miſs Franklin by 


a plain anſwer to as plain a queſ tion. 
There are ſome things a woman can never for- 
give; a ſlight offered to her perſon or affections 
is an injury, which time and reflection always 
ſtrengthen; it is renewed in every ſucceeding 
occurrence of her life; if on a ſecond attachment 
ſhe is more fortunate, how is the firſt inſenſibly 
lowered, and how contemptable his want of taſte 
appears, in compariſon with him whoſe ſentiments 
are ſo amiably different, and who had penetra- 
tion to diſtinguiſh the value of the ſlighted gem; 
if unhappily a ſecond ill-placed affection is fol- 
lowed by a ſecond rejection, how is the ſenſe of 
the firſt injury inflamed by a recollection, that 
otherwiſe the laſt inſult could not have been of- 
fered. | | 
It is true, Miſs Franklin had never before been 
what is called in love; but whether her not hav- 
ing been a votary to the ſoft-paſſion at an earlier 
period of her life, were the effect of the ſtudious 
turn ſhe had taken whether her profound learn- 
ing or obſtruſe employment, which ſo entirely ſe- 
_ cluded her from the world, and in a great mea- 
ſure preſerved her from temptation, or from a na- 
_ tural coldneſs of diſpoſition, were the cauſe of her 
inſenſibility to love, I cannot determine; ſhe did 
not however find in herſelf a defire to deſcend 
from the alt, where learning and Doctor Ortho- 
dox had placed her, but began to think ſhe had 
loſt a great deal of time, which might have been 
far more agreeably filled up than in her cloſet. 
The warmth and avidity with which ſhe pur- 
ſued her new and favourite plan clearly proved, 
that though they had ſo long lain dormant, Mit: 
Franklin had ſtrong paſſions. A Ape 
to ſuch a woman, at ſo advanced a time of life, 
was therefore the harder to bear + the pride 
Arb | | which 
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which ſet her above common forms aggravated 
the indignity ſhe received, when prompted by 
her own extravagant hopes, the laſt thing ſhe 
expected was a rejection. She had not conſider- 
ed it as the univerſal privilege of the human 
heart to make its own election; implicit compli- 
ance with her wiſhes was, ſhe conceived, her 
due, and looking on Dellmore as the creature of 
her bounty, ſhe laid a claim to the return of he 
favour moſt agreeable to herſelf. 

Conſequently ſhe rather demanded than court- 
ed the heart of our hero, not ſublime enough in 

her own ideas to apprehend that the advances ſhe 
was making created diſguft inſtead of love, and 
abhorrence inſtead of defire. 

Dellmore evaded an explanation as long as 
poſſible; but when the lady dropped all diſguiſe, 
he thought it conſiſtent with his own honour to 
be as explicit as herſelf. 

The viſible contempt with which Miſs Franks 
lin's firſt paſſion was repulſed, the little ceremony 
uſed in the rejection of her kindnefs, though it 
did not Taiſe a modeſt bluſh on her cheek, fired 
the ſoul of female learning. Henry was .borbid- 


den her fight ; and the good Mr. Franklin found 


on his return home his ſiſter foaming with rages 
and the young man full of vexation. | 
It was in vain he expoſtulated, intreated; re- 
proved, and condemned; with as little ſueceſs 
did he remind the implacable fair one of her age; 
fex, and rank; allſhe'recolleted was, the firſt was 
a reproach, the ſecond had been infulted, and the 
latter deſpiſed by the cone the had Wy 

with her notice. 

For the firſt time in his life Mr. Franklin was 
accuſed by his fiſter of being wanting in brother= 
ly love, of a ms ſenſe of the dignity of his 
_ and of the * due to bis. "How 
k ow 
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entirely deſtroyed. | | 
Mr. Franklin loved Dellmore, but his fiſter 
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How could he retain under his roof the ingrate, 
who had ſo deeply wounded the peace and pride 
of his only ſiſter ! an upſtart, who owed her 
more than life. Was it for him to refuſe the of- 
fered hand of a woman who could talk Latin, 
whole firm ſoul glowed with the ardent ſpirit of 


patriotiſm ! and was ſuch an indignity to be for- 


given? No; Did her brother prefer the minion 
to her? ſhe would no longer contaminate the 
ſublimity of her ideas by aſſociating with a wretch 


| who had no ſoul; he ſhould not appear in her 


fight, nor would ſhe'on any terms condeſcend to 


eat at the ſame table with ſuch an inſenſible in- 


grate. 2D 


The diſappointment of a firſt paſſion, particu- 
larly when it begins at the time it is generally ex- 


pected to end, is, it muſt be confeſſed, a provok- 
ang, though not altogether a new circumſtance. 

It may be ſaid, in extenuation of Henry's un- 
thankfulneſs, that young men are ſometimes ſo 
ob/tinate, to ſay nothing of their ffupidity, as to 
Night the favours of elderly ladies, though en- 
forced by extreme liberality on one fide, and as 
extreme poverty on the other. 


This was preciſely the caſe at the manor, and 


the conſequence was, that the ſweet peace and 
unanimity which had hitherto reigned there, the 


urbanity of its maſter, the placidi 2 its miſ- 


treſs, and the happy content of the family, were 


was ſtill dcarer to him: he had not influence to 


perſuade, nor reſolution to command her; he 
faw ſhe was borne away by the exceſs of a paſſion _ 


qually derogatory to her own honour, and that 


her ſex; and while the perſon, who raiſed the 


hurricane, was in fight,” it was not to be hoped 


that reaſen would reſume its ſway. Faulty as ſhe 


"0 - | 
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was, ſtill ſne was his fiſter, his dear Mary, her 
on whom he had ever laviſhed a father's tender- 
neſs, who had from her birth engroſſed his fond- 
eſt affection, to ſee her unhappy was death to 
him, and while Dellmore continued at the manor 
the could not be otherwiſe ; yet, whatever fra- 
ternal love could urge on the ſide of the lady, 
neither the merits, the engaging qualities, and 
ſtill leſs the unhappy circumſtances of Henry, 
were forgotten. In the ſame moment that he re- 
luctantly determined to remove from his ſiſter a 


perſon who, from being her firſt favourite, was 
become obnoxious to her, he made a reſolution, 


from which he was reſolved. not to recede, of ren- 
dering the youn man in every other reſpect per- 
fectly happy; by fortune was very large, and 
whether Henry's turn might lead him to buſineſs 
or not, he could amply provide for him: he con- 
ſidered himſelf as bound to contribute all in his 
power to the happineſs of his ſiſter, but not to the 
diſpoſal of his fortune, and he could do every 
thing for Henry without her knowledge. He 
muſt, indeed, in that caſe deprive himſelf of the 
S of an 46 outh, whoſe manner, and 
7 grateful, diſpoſition, gave him the moſt 
ſen ble pleaſure; but the reſentment, I might 
have ſaid virulence, of his ſiſter encreaſing, of 
the two diſagreeables, he choſe, as was cuſtoma- 
ry with him, that moſt Wee to o al „and 
leaſt ſo to himſelf. 
© Mr. Franklin was the eſſence of peace; all op- 
poſition was to him inexpreſſibly painful: he had 
alſo acquired an habit of indolence that rendered 
it tireſome, and his fraternal affection coinciding 
with a love of quiet, and the laſſitude of his tem- 
er, he ſeriouſly entered on the plan he had long 
bene for the ſettlement of our hero. 


1 he banking-houſe, in which his fortune was 
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raiſed, yet flouriſhed. The integrity of the parts 
ners was as well known as the immenſity of their 


wealth. Their connexions and correſp ar TY 
were among the firſt characters in the co 


onder 
mimerci- 
al line, and might be ſtill more extended. Mr. 
Burgeſs hinted his intention te ſet his nephew 


ſucceed him, which ſuggeſted the ſame thought in 
Mr. Erarklin in behalf of our hero; and howe- 


ver averſe the third partner, Mr. Leviſage might 
be, to continue a divifion of a ſure fource of 


wealth, he had the prudence to conceal it, well 


knowing he could not oppoſe the wiſhes of the re- 
ſpectable partners without altering the firm of the 
houſe ; and, in that caſe, all the valuable connex- 


* 
” 


-tons would, of courſe, fall on the founders of the 


buſineſs. | | 


Mr. Franklin, with this kind intention, wrote 


to Mr. Burgeſs, who adviſed ſending the young 


man to him, that he might attend the Bank, 
from his houſe with his nephew, a twelvemonth, 


-previous to the final adjuſtment of the old, and 
eſtabliſhment of the new firm. | 

The arrangement of the good quakers 
Mr. Franklin fo much, that he would have im- 
mediately adopted it, had not. a ſudden raſh ſtep 
of our hero's entirely fruſtrated the deſign, and 
every other plan preconcerted for his advan- 


5 8 the intermediate ſpace, between Mr. 
Franklin's writing to Mr. Burgeſs, and receiving 
Bis anſwer, Henry experienced the moſt diſagree- 
able ſenſations from the vindictive ſpirit of Mifs 
Franklin, and the proud contempt of her tutor. 
Two tables were kept; at one ſat the lady and 


the Doctor, at the other the Squire and Dell- 


more. He intreated leave to take his meals at 


his own apartments, rather than thus diſunite 
ſuch a brother and ſiſter; but though that was 


not 


pleaſed 
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Not ſuffered, he ſaw, with anguiſh, the trouble and 
_ diſtreſs his benefactor felt. The abſence of the 
beloved fiſter, who had fo long done the honours 
of his table, robbed him of his appetite 3 and 
the proſcription of Henry, from all eee 
with the offended lady, being extended to he 
brother, the inhabitants of the manor were di- 
vided into two miſerable diſcontented parties. 
Mr. Franklin's meals were ſhort, filent, and 
uncomfortable. Unwilling to enter on a conver- 
ſation that muſt lead to juſt reflections on his ſiſ- 
ter, and too full of grief to take pleaſure in an 
other, he retired ſoon after the cloth was removed, 
leaving our hero a prey to melancholy. | 
There was no longer a Clara Elton to point to 
| freſh raptures for every ſucceeding hour. Her 
voice was not heard in the ſaloon, nor could he 
trace her loved footſteps on the lawn. No Lavi- 


nia Orthodox to ſeduce him into a voluptuous 


forgetfulneſs of the preſent, or dread of the future 
moment; that young lady's power of charming 
was indeed totally ended. He ſickened at the 
retroſpe& of thofe occurrences that had, ſo unin- 
tentionally on his part, led to an engagement, 
which, though he bewailed it with the utmoſt ſin- 


cerity, he ſtill held ſacred. The agitation of his 


foul on that account was unſpeakable : it was in 
tumuſts—for what, to a mind where honour and 
rectitude have any ſhare, can be ſo diſtreſſing, as a 
conſciouſneſs of the right, while all its wiſhes lead 
to the wrong | Lavinia l the ſeduced, the un- 
happy Lavinia, had every plea of juſtice, of ho- 
nour, of compaſſion, on her fide. He felt her 
claims—he ſighed at -her. fituation—he regretted 


her attachment, and confeſſed his own ingrati- 


tude. But what is compaſſion, juſtice, or even 
honour, when oppoſcd to the power of a lovely, 
accompliſhed, ſenſible, young en, to 
8 ; 5 nom 
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whom unknown, even to himſelf, his infant 


heart had been united: one whoſe perſon was, 
in 5, partial opinion, the ſtandard of beauty, 
whote manners were the criteria of grace, ele- 
gance, and eaſe, whoſe ſoul was fraught with e- 
very virtue, and whoſe ſentiments were conge- 
mial to his own. | | | 's 
To know this woman, and to recolle&t that his 
.honour and faith were pledged to another, would 
-have imbittered every moment of Henry Dell- 
\more's life, had he been ſpared the painful ſcenes 
now daily preſented at the manor, where every 
thing was altered, even to the domeſtics. All, 


except honeſt Mat, were influenced by the con- 
duct of their ſuperiors. It was too viſible to a 
common obſerver, that Henry was a falling fa- 


vourite; and the few, whoſe affections out- lived 
the ſun-ſhine of proſperity, treated him with a fa- 
miliar kindneſs that hurt his pride, the others 
with neglect, bordering on infolence. Mr. 
Franklin avoided him as ſtudiouſly as his ſiſter, 
though from different motives. Doctor Ortho- 
dox viewed him with a kind of malignant con- 
tempt, peculiar to his own caſt of features; and 
Mrs. Orthodox was cold, reſerved, and filent : 
he did not indeed weary her with enquiries after 
Lavinia, but he felt, notwithſtanding, the marked 
alteration in her behaviour. 8 

But although the inhabitants of the manor, 
and thoſe of the rectory, choſe to aſſume a con- 
duct towards him, ſo very different to that which 
he had been uſed to; and although their exam- 
ple ſpread like a contagion over the village, there 
was one little ſpot at Ether, where Henry Dell- 
more was yet eſteemed, as the moſt worthy and 
valuable of characters, where his coming was 


hailed with joy, and from whence he never part- 


ed, without filling thoſe he left with regret- 
tat 8 | | Need 


oh. avid. e 
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Need I ſay this little ſpot was parſon Cadogan's 
cottage houſe ; there the attention paid him be- 


came more marked, more exprefhve and more 


tender, in proportion as the flights of others were 
more viſible. | FEY: ; 1:89 "x 

Yet the conſolation this conduct afforded him, 
though it endeared to his heart the worthy curate 
and his wifc, was blended with an inward mor- 
tification. In ſhort, there was, he thought, ſome- 
thing in it too like compaſſion, to be very deſira- 


ble; or, if there were not, if his pride were im- 


properly hurt, yet it conferred an obligation; and 
though Henry's feelings were always at eaſe in 
receiving favours from Mr. Franklin, his ſpirit 


made diſtinctions, ſome of them, as in the pre- 


ſent inſtance, more nice than juſt. | 
I am the child of ſorrow, ſaid he, as he return- 


ed from the curate's to the manor. Mr. Frank- 
lin's charity relieved me from miſery ; but his 
benevolence had only power to ſhield me for a 


time, from the wretchedneſs to which I am the 


unhappy heir. Miſery will ſtill follow me; too 


well 1 know I am deſtined to experience the bit- 


tereſt ſorrow, ſorrows wholly out of the power of ' 
time, or fortune, to alleviate. The misfortunes © 
of my youth were light in compariſon of thoſe 
inflicted by my folly. The difficulties 'I have to 
encounter from my deſtitute lot, or from the ca- 
price or vices of others, oh] what are they to 
thoſe obſtacles I have myſelf laid in the way of 
happineſs. Oh Clara! Clara l thee I muſt give 
up: even hope, the laſt ſad relief of a burſting 
heart, abandons me; and, if Mr. Franklins 
goodneſe could conquer his fifter's prepoſterous » 
prejudice, could I ſtay under his protection, and 
marry Lavinia Orthodox, while Clara Elton is 
fingle, yet how avoid it? Are not my honour, 
my compaſſion, my faith, al equally engaged? 


2 
_ 
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and is not the poor girl's ſituation more binding 
on the heart of an honeſt man than even the ce- 
remony that unites us? The ſighs, the ſcalding 
tears that accompanied the arguments in favour 
of Lavinia and matrimony, were proofs how op- 
poſite, in Henry's preſent ſituation, duty and 
inclination were; but though the conflict was 
painful, though every impulſe of his ſoul led to 
Clara, yet as juſtice pointed to Lavinia, whatever 
were his wiſhes, they did not weaken his reſolu- 
tions in her favour, though I will not ſay that 
thoſe which ſucceeded were not ſtrengthened, and 


that, perhaps, unknown to himſelf, by the poſſi- 


bility of at leaſt delaying the completion of his 
ens. As he approached the hoſpitable 
manſon, where his youth had found an happy 
aſylum, where peace had long reigned in union 


with true urbanity, and where juſtice and gene- 
roſity were undivided, the feuds that now diſturb- 


ed the ſoul of his benefaQor, recurred with dou- 
ble force to his imagination; and what am I, or 


of what conſequence is my happineſs, cried he, 


in compariſon with that of the beſt of men? It is 
true, his goodneſs has nurſed me in the very bo- 


ſom of caſe and plenty. My heart could form no 
wiſh that his liberality did not enable me to grati- 


fy: He bid me look forward with pride and hope, 


and he placed me above my own wiſhes : but 


ill ſhould I requite his affetion——ungrate- 


ful ſhould I be to the Providence that protected 
me, if thoſe advantages rendered me leſs able 


to. ſupport myſelf, than thouſands who have 


been driven- into the world with not half my ad- 
vantages. Shall I then, for the ſake of a life of 
inactivity, embitter that of him, who has ſo a- 
bundantly ſupplied to me, the loſs of every natu- 
ral friend? No; rather may I be expoſed to the x 
chedneſs from which he relieved me: let me 
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again become a hapleſs wanderer; I can eaſier 
ſupport every is dup under heaven, than the 
idea of embittering che age of my benefaQor. 
He had now <ntered the hall; a dead filence 
reigned in the beſt apartments, and he had a diſ- 
tant view of Mr. Franklin fitting in a penſive at- 
titude alone, on a garden chair, where Miſs 
Franklin had uſually. accompanied him. This 
fight, and a conſciouſneſs of the cauſe that occa- 
_ honed ſo unſocial a diviſion, gave force to thoſe 
reaſons, which now appeared abfolutely * 
une e- he ſhould leave Ether. 


CHAPTER XXL. 2 
4 long Journ, and a ſhort Chapter. 


This E RE is a 3 ſomething in the idea 
of going into the great world, ſo attractively 
pleaſing to the mind of man, that the difficulty 44 
and danger attending it are never thought of, or, 
if at all apprehended, the allurements of hope 
and fancy are too captivating to youth, to ſuffer 
them to hear the warning of reaſon till experi- 
ence has taught them, that the pleaſanteſt part | 
of the expedition is going out of it. f | 
Henry had no [ſooner reſolved on leaving the | 
roof, where his preſence occaſioned grief to thoſe” © 
who were entitled to every act that could have a 
contrary effect from him, than the flattering ima- 
ges, ſo ſedueing to youth on their ſetting out in 
life, aroſe in his mind; the gay parterre where 
flowers bloomed, where ſpring R's ways — | 
was before him; the ſtorms, the chilling blaſts of 


winter were as 3 * AY 1 hs would,” 
ſet off. 4 als L * 11. 1 
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The next thing to be confidered was, what 
part of the property he had in his poſſeſſion 
could he juſtly appropriate to his own uſe ? 
The bank notes, to the amount of 1000/7. Mr. 
Franklin had given him, were yet (all but the 
5ol. he lent Captain Marſh) in his pocket-book : 
thoſe were deſigned for the noble purpoſes of cha- 
rity and benevolence, and therefore not bis own ; 
but his purſe was very bountifully ſtocked, as the 
free gift of his patron ; and he ſet about packing 
up as much linen and neceſſaries as a large port- 
mantua would hold, which when done, he re- 
vealed to Matthew his intention, and requeſted 
his aſſiſtance to convey it to Taunton. 5 

That, and any thing elſe to ſerve his maſter, 
Mat would give; he would die before he would 
betray him; and he would alſo die before he 
would leave him. On his knees he begged he 
might accompany him; it was immaterial where 


be went, he would follow him all over the world. 
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It was in vain Henry anſwered that he was 
friendleſs and unprotected; that a bare ſubſiſtence 
for bimſelf was uncertain; that, at all events, 
he knew he had neither pretenſions nor ability to 
to keep a ſervant, and that it would be doing him 
an injury, which it was not in his power to re- 
752 ta take him from ſo good à maſter as Mr. 
| Franklin. 1 18 113% 45 onen 1 13 
Well, Sir, anſwered honeſt Mat, and if ſo be 
as you have no better friends, ſuch a poor fellow 
as me may be the more fitter for you, and, be- 
ſides, I can labour, if things goes hard, and you 
cannot; I don't want to be a burthen on yr 
will work or beg for you; but, for the love f 
God, dear Sir, let me go. Here Sir, continued 
he, with an air of pride and independanee, tax- 
ing out of his pocket a leather bag, I have money 
enough; my maſter have juſt paid me balf a 
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year's wages, emptying on the table ſeven new 
guineas, a dollar, and ſome Queen Anne's halt- 
crowns : theſe continued he, mother gave me; 
an I got more on um, and five Crowns in my 
box; and fo, Sir, added Mat, grinning and toſ- 
ſing the leather purſe acroſs the room, with a tri- 
umphant jerk, we'll gi the vimen the bag. 
Notwithſtanding Henry's agitated ſtate of mind, 
he could not help laughing at Mat's utter ſpight 
againſt the vimen,. which ſo encouraged the ho- 


neſt fellow, that nothing could prevail on him to 


give up the hope of ſharing his fortunes 3 but be- 
ing aſſured it would be of the moſt eſſential ſer- 
vice to Henry, to know what paſſed at the manor 
on his abſence, he, after much difficulty, agreed 
to remain at Ether, till he wrote, with directions, 
where he ſhould follow him. 


There is implanted in the human mind, a love 
of company, a deſire for ſociety, which is gene- 


rally obſerved to be much ſtronger in youth than 
in age; the difference, I am afraid, cannot be ac- 
counted for with any credit to manking. 


Henry would have found great comfort in the 


company of his offered - aſſociate, but his native 
generoſity would not ſuffer him to accept it, at 
the expence of the poor fellow's intereſt. He well 
knew eit was not in his power to be of the leaſt ſer- 
vice to him; and as Mat was particularly favour- 
ed by Mr. Franklin, as well as doated on by his 


mother, he juſtly, as well as naturally, c Aud - 


ed, the leaving his ſervice ſo clandeſtinel) would 
not only diſoblige his friends, but alſo, that his 
taking a country lad from the houſe, where it 
was ſo much his intereſt to ſtay, would be an Agr 
gravation' of all his own error s. 

Few people were worſe qualifed for, and leſs 
2 in deceit, than "henry Dellmore; but 
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confi idering a little artifice in this caſe, not only 
laudable but neceſſary, . be ſuffered Mat to believe 
that he fully meant to ſend for him, as ſoon as 
he reached the metropolis, when, in reality, no- 
thing was farther from his intention. 

His things being all ready, our hero found 
himſelf exccedingly *embarraſſed about the man- 
ner in which he ſhould quit the protection of the 
benevolent Mr. Franklin: he began ſeveral ſheets 
of paper, and grew diſſatisfied with each before 
they were half concluded. He wiſhed to write 
all that the fullneſs of his grateful heart diQated 


but he could not, in that caſe, well avoid mak- 


ing Miſs Franklin a party in his acknowledg- 


ments, which he was too juſtly irritated againſt 
her, and too ſincere to think of; nor could he 


mention the cauſe of his departuae, without di- 
realy or indirectly alluding to her folly, and 


wounding the feelings of his benefaQor ; yet to 


leave the manor without one parting adieu, tothe 
dear venerable friend to whom he owed ſo much, 


how could he do that? At length, after a thou- 


ſand pros and cons, he ſnatched up a pen, and 


. wrote in the caſe that incloſed the bank notes, as 
follows : 


"£6 The object of your benevelence;: Sir, aban- 
dons the place, where his preſence occaſions a 
diſunion in the hearts of his beſt friends: he prays, 
he will ever pray for his benefaQor. He returns 


(all in his power) heart-felt thanks for your good- 


neſs. 
«© The bank notes you intruſted to him, are all 


incloſed, excepting only one of '5ol. lent under 
ſolemn promiſe of repayment, to a gentleman in 

diſtreſs. God preſerve you, my ever honoured, 
my revered friend. Ky | 
H. ON 


This 
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'This note finiſhed, he obeyed the ſummons to 


ſupper; Mat having previoutly obtained leave to 
viſit his mother, and under that pretence, found 
means to carry Henry's portmanteau into an out- 
houſe, from whence he ſet off with it on a ſtrong 


cart-horſe, and reached Taunton, near twenty 


miles from Ether, in three hours, where alſo our 
hero joined him ſoon after on his own horſe. 
Supper was always a ſlight meal at the manor; 
it was now particularly ſo, and Henry found ne 
difficulty in retiring early, fo that his horſe hav- 
ing been left by Mat ready ſaddled, he was not 
long after the faithful domeſtic, by whom he re- 
turned it. | . 
Mat's deſires for ſeeing the world increaſed, as 
the moment of ſeparation approached; and it was 
with great difficulty that he was prevailed on to 
return at laſt: his tears infected our hero, and 


not a little damped the ardour of thoſe ideas that 


promiſed every thing deſirable in the great 
world. | | | 

No ſtage being that day to paſs through 'Taun- 
ton, our hero. hired a chaiſe, and not meeting 
any other conveyance, continued that mode of 
travelling till he reached Somerton, where the 
call for horſes had been ſo great, that there was, 
at the time he was in the inn-yard, but one 
pair, and thoſe were beſpoken for a gentleman, 
who was waiting for them with great impatience. 


He politely offered our traveller a ſeat with him 


to the next ſtage, which was readily accepted ; 
and the time paſſed fo much more agreeably with 
a companion, than without one, that the young 
men agreed to continue in company as far az 
they went the ſame route. The ſtranger was £0, 
ing to Briſtol, Henry's firſt intention. was for 
London; but the world was before him; Briſtol 
was a mercantile city, Ron only in commerce 
5 | | 2 | = 
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to the metropolis, and it was quite as likely to 
anſwer his views. We are eaſily perſuaded to 
what we feel ourſelves inclined to do. The ſtran- 
ger was agrecable and inſinuating; Henry good- 
natured. aud unſuſpecting. Could the travellers 

> otherdays than warm friends, and 1 is it caſy 
for each to part? 


CHA e un. 


Family Fracos, and fine feelings in a Miſs of 
Port- five. | 


Marry returned home in time to 
walt at breakfaſt, and Henry not obeying the 
uſual ſummons, he was ordered to ſeek him. 
Mr. Franklin was beginning to expreſs a kind 
of peviſh ſurpriſe at his abſence, when the packet 
was delivered to him, which Henry had left on 
his writing table. 

Mr. Franklin added to a generoſity of heart, 
which extended itſelf to every part of the human 
ſpecies, a niceneſs of feeling, a keenneſs of ſen- 
ſthility, that while it rendered him ſuſceptible of 


every pleafure, which he ſaw his fellow-creatures 
_enjoy, made him alſo much more ſenſible of pain 


than many other very tender-hearted people. He 
had: pre-reſolved to fend Henry from Ether, in 
order to reſtore peace to his family; but the kind- 
neſs and generoſity of his intentions towards him 
were not, on that account, likely to ſuffer a di- 
minution. When, therefore, the young man's 
elopement came to his knowledge, accompanied 
with the avowal of the motives for taking that 
ſtep ; when proof of the undeviating probity of 
his principles, in the return of the bank notes, 
met 


\ 
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met his eyes it directly ſunk in ſorrow to his 
heart. His fiſter's atrocious folly became more 
the object of his anger than it had yet been. 'I he 
natural placidity of his temper, now gave way to 
emotions of diſpleaſure and regret. With a coun- 
tenance glowing with indignation, he haſtily en- 
tered Miſs Franklin's cloſet 3 the open letter and 
notes in bis hand too ſtrongly affected him, tor 
ſome time, to ipcak. The lady had time to read 
and examine the papers, before the fervour of his 
reſentment and concern would ſuffer him to arti- 
. eulate 3 her colour underwent a varicty of changes; 


ber feelings, though difficult to deſcribe, were 


of a nature no leſs painful than mortifying; they 
at length vented at her eyes, in a plentiful ſhower 
of tears. I am glad of it, ſaid ſhe, in a voice 
that contradicted the aſſertion. Ol 

What are you glad of, Madam? anſwered 
Mr. Franklin, in a tone of unuſual aſperity; that 
you have diſhonoured yourſelf, your family, and 
your ſex ; that your prepoſterous paſſion has dri- 
ven into an inhoſpitable world, an amiable, 
friendleſs orphan, whom the peculiar goodne's 
of Providence threw in your way, that you might 
have the happineſs of ſuccouring one of the beſt 
objects of the creation? Shame, Mary, ſhame on 
you | yo have been many years my adopted 
daughter. From me you have always experienced 
a paternal love, but you have totally forgotten 
your own orphan ſtate ; the ſacrifice I have from 
my youth made of every wiſh, for the bleſſings of 
family endearments, have not power to enforce 
a conduct commonly decent from you. You are 
now determined to make me regret the want of 
thoſe ſocial ties that animate the vigour of youth, 
and {ſmooth the couch of age; and not only fo, 
but you tear from my ſoul its two principel plea- 
| ſures; you rob me of the power to eſteem my 


L 3 lifter, 
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ſiſter, and will not ſuffer me to make alliance 
with merit in diſtreſs. 
Miſs Franklin had only, ſince ſhe had been in 
love, learned inhumanity ; that paffion which, 
in its own proper ſcaſon, harmonizes the ſenſes, 
and ſoftens the temper of every individual under 
its dominion, 1s not more different in its power 
than effect. When it forms the unnatural union 
it had in the preſent inſtance done, blending the 
folly and extravagance of youthful defire, with 
the fading charmes and unattractive manners of 
muture age, ſhe was ſhocked and grieved at the 
iſt glance of Dellmore's letter; but the circum- 
ſtance which extorted her compaſſion and ap- 
plauſe, was equally calculated to inflame the va- 
rious paſſions that agitated her boſom, and the 
ſame moment, that brought to her idea the diſ- 
treſs Henry might have to encounter, reminded 
her alſo, that diſtreſs would be the reſult of his 
own choice, a choice avowedly made to avoid 
her. Could the conſequence of his unequivocal 
rejection of her love, his refuſal to ſhare caſe and 
affluence with Ber, excite any thing but rage in 
the boſom of a maiden of forty and upwards ? 
Let him go, cried ſhe, in a rage; her features 
iwelling with anger, it is time the wretch was 
removed, whoſe influence over the mind of my 
-brother could ſtimulate him to reproach me with 
the loſs we mutually ſuſtained in the early death 
.of our parents. 'The tears that followed this re- 
-tort difarmed the reſent ment of her brother. He 
condemned himſelf for ment.oning her obliga<= 
tions, and her misfortune of being left entirely 2 
dependent on him, a claim of that binding nature 
on his generoſity, that he felt ſhame at the recol- 
lection of the expreſſions which anger had extort- 
ed from him. He ſaw his fiſter the ſlave of paſ- 
-flon, and, as will ever be the caſe when reaſon is 
IT "fa overcome 
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overcome by inclination, he knew that her de- 
viation from propriety was its own puniſhment 3 
he ſighed at the little probability there was of a 
reformation before that paſſion was ſubducd, and 
nothing leſs than time appeared to him likely to 
accompliſh that deſirable end; he was therefore 
leaving her cloſet, when he was met at the door 
by Mrs. Orthodox, at whoſe entreaty he returned. 
The entrance of this lady, uninyited and un- 
anncunced, cxccedingly diſpleaſed Miſs Frank- 
lin, but ber angry looks, and her brother's ſor- 
rowful ones, were alike diſregarded by the in- 
truder. Full of her own cares, and too much 
afflicted to attend to thoſe rules of good- breeding 
which it coſt her no ſmall pains to adhere to when 
her mind was at eaſe, ſhe burſt into tears, and, 
rather more vociferous in her grief than was con- 
ſiſtent with female ſoftneſs, ſhe ſobbed out, if 
Miſs Franklin did not ſtand her friend, ſhe Was 
an undone woman; ſhe was ruined for ever. 
And pray, anſwered the lady haughtily, a mix- 
ture of ſcorn and anger in the interrogation, what 
is the matter now ? Is your other daughter in 
love too? J hope {be is not gone to viſit her aunt. 
Ahl dear Madam, then you have heard it 
replied the ſimple woman. Pray, for God's 
ſake, dropping on her knees, break it to the. 
Doctor. 5 „„ 
Break what, woman ! cried Miſs Franklin in 
amazement. What do you mean? Oh! dear 
Madam, I thought you knowed. Hannah is 
gone; ſhe is loped, Lord knows, I could not 
help it. Pray, dear Madam, take my part 3 
Mr. Orthodox will certainly kill me. Indeed, 
Sir, continued ſhe, turning to Mr. Franklin, I 
am innocent. She went up ſtairs at ten o'clock 
laſt night, God help me, I thought to- bed, and 
1 a] dangle rus ks co this 
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this morning ſhe was gone, not ſo much as the 
%%% COUT man 55231 
- Sc—fc—cried Miſs Franklin, then your ami- 


# 


able orphan, Sir, is not gone alone; doubtleſs a 


female companion in his flight is highly com- 
mendable; the DoQor is certainly under infinite 


obligations to him; one daughter would not ſuf- 


fice. As to you, Mrs. Orthodox, blame yourſelf 
for your childrens? imprudence; if you had nct 


_ Encouraged improper company at the ReQory, | 


: 7 


this could not have happened. I .pity your hufs 
band, but yen deſerve every thing. 


Mrs. Orthodox would have pleaded 5 ſhe would 


1 


have remonſtrated, but the lady, impreſſed with 


the idea that Hannah had gone off with Dell- 
more, could only conſider her as the mother of 
Firls more agreeable to the man ſhe loved than 
1 Pegel: all the feelings of womanhood, the mo- 
ther's ſorrow, and the wife's diſtreſs, were ſwal- 


lowed up in that ſingle reflection. She would 


not be prevailed on to retract her firſt aſſertion; 
namely, that Mrs. Orthodox had no more than 
her deſerts in the affliction her daughter's ill con- 
duct cauſed; gor could the poor woman's intrea- 
ties inffuence her to promiſe the leaſt interference 
on her behalf with her huſband ; but with impe- 
netrable ſcorn ſhe commanded: the petitioner to 
withdraw, and turned her back on her requeſt, 
and on her tears. - 6-348 $76 
Mr. Franklin, however, more compaſſionate, 
as well as rational, led the ſtill weeping Mrs. 
Orthodox to his library. After inquiring in- 


2 every particular of the elopement of her 


ughter, he adduced from the conduct of both 


her girls how neceſſary it was for the mother 
to fl? ne her own conduct: the calamitics in her 
family he charged directly on herſelf, and witn 
"tape anateicg. alarunat + 1, 
| | than 
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than his ſiſter had uſed, attributed to ber folly the 


primary cauſe of her daughter's miſcondut. 
Mrs. Orthodox had in common with other peo- 

ple of ſmall ſenſe, and a great ſhare of cunning 

Battered herſelf that no more of her own conduct 


had been obſerved by her neighbours than ſhe had 


Choſen ſhould be viſible to them; the hints that 
ſhe was miſtaken coming from fo reſpeQable a 
quarter exceedingly alarmed her. If Miſs Frank- 


lin was as well informed as her brother, ſhe was 
ſure the next ſtep would be to acquaint the Doc- 


tor with it, and then ſhe was ſure the odium of 
every diſagreeable occurrence at the reQory would 
de attributed to her. Again ſhe was on her 


knees, imploring his interference on her behalf, 
and promiſing a ſtrict adherence to his inſtruction 
in her future conduct. eee TITS. 


Mr. Franklin's was a heart that turned not 


from ſorrow; from the fevere monitor her tears 


quickly changed him into the - compaſſionate 


friend, and he then queſtioned her as ts the perſon 
on whom her ſuſpicions fell as the companion of 


Her daughter's flight. 55 


1 * „ 
Aſtiamed of detection in her folly; and affright- 


ed at the conſequences of a diſffoſure of it, Mrs. 
Orthodox, though ſhe was well convinced it was 


Captain Marſh, ſtoutly denied her knowledge of 
a 


ngle perſon in the whole world, who was 
likely to have ſeduced her daughter to ſuch à ſtep. 


Thus the accident "of her leaving Ether at the 
fame time with Dellmore, and the ſimilarity of 


their conduct, 8 but foo probable that 


Miſs Franklin's conjectures were right; Mr. 
Franklin's regret on his account was a little abated. 


" 4 - 


« 


, 0 4 


been his conduct. This conelüfion Was not 


Fenry's advantage. Lavinia Mr. Franklin did 
not believe to oe her ruin to him; and it was 


by his diſapprobation of what appeared to have 
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poſſible he might be equally free from that guilt 
with Hannah ; but there was a degree of liberti- 
niſm in a connexion with the two ſiſters that 
ſhocked and alarmed him: I need not ſay he did 
Not acquaint Mrs. Orthodox with his ſuſpicions ; 
he comforted her, by hinting that it was poſſible 
her daughter might return to her an honeſt wo- 
man; and having aſſured her of his good offices 
with Mr. Orthodox he diſmiſſed her, as the hour 
was near when he uſually viſited the manor, and 
Jhe trembled at the thought of meeting him before 
he was mollified by the Squire. om 
That hour, however, paſſed without his ap- 
pearing; his ſtay at home was protracted by an 
inveſtigation of the event which had carried his 
wife from thence; and it was not without great 
bodily exertions he reached the manor before 
dinner was ſerved up. -, | 
Mr. Franklin, I have ſaid, had promiſed Mrs. 
Orthodox to ſtand her friend with the Doctor, but 
he had not an opportunity of putting thoſe his. 
paciſic intentions into practice, as, contrary to 
her fears and his expectations, the Doctor ap- 
peared perfectly ſerene on the occaſion: it ſerved, 
indeed, as freſh matter for reflection on his wife, 
and furniſhed the good man with new inſtances of 
her folly and unworthineſs; but, to the ſurpriſe of 
the Squire, he found the father's peace was in no 
danger of. ſuffering by the child's imprudence. 
Mr. Orthodox was ſuperior to thoſe feelings that 
affect common minds: thus had he reconciled 
himſelf to this event. . 
If Hannah be married, her, huſband muſt keep 
her; if ſhe bę debauched, I ſhall renounce her 5 
either way I ſhall-haye a plague the leſs; but tho” 


this way of reaſoning, with a few Latin quota 


tions, to the point, was in Miſs Franklin's opi- 
nion-found logic, it was not truly ſo ; he Saen 
8 1 23 3 


* 
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his inſenſibility to the *Squire, of whoſe reQitude 
and humanity he ſtood in great awe. _ H 
He had done his duty as a parent; he could 
only furniſh his family with precept and example: 
God muſt give them hearts to profit by-one, and 
follow the other; if they did not, a ſure puniſh- 
ment would be the conſequence of their wicked- 
neſs and diſobedience, and that puniſhment was 
better here than Sereafter; he would never ſee the 
undutiful wretch more, but he would pray for her. 


As to his ſubſtance, times were ſo hard, provi- - 


fion ſo dear, and the expences of keeping a fa- 
mily ſo high, that he had N to 
ſpare; he was old, grew infirm, and might ſtand 
in need of great indulgences. . What he had been 
able to ſave would very barely purchaſe, or pay 


for the extra attendance his infirmities might re- 


quire. 3 1 
8 The ſang froid with which the learned divine 
treated his family concerns aſtoniſhed Mr. Frank- 
lin; and as he knew little of Miſs Orthodox, or 
her motives for the ſteps ſhe had taken, and was 
by no means certain as to her companion, he 


willing ſuffered the ſubject to he dropped, as it 


was apparently the Doctor's wiſh, who fat down 


to dinner with an appetite. rather increaſed, than 


| leone bythe. jeg he had felt on account of his 
| Kool til rte ade fix Liens ati 
M.iſs Franklin now again voluntarily graced 
the table, and Mr. Orthodox declared he loſt the 
memory of every diſagreeable event to bimſelf in 
the pleaſure it gave him to ſee his too dear friends 
re: united, and he feryently prayed that the in- 
rate who had oceakoned the breach between 
them, might never more be allowed a ſeat at that 
table. Whether, he were or were. net joined in 

Squire or his filter 
did join him 38 Pat 
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Teeret, as not a word on the ſubje& was s ſaid by 
either party. 


i 7 * 
p 1 ' Av 


nA K * XXIII. 
Ly * Situations and Conneæi ont. ; 


1 found in the converſation of 1 11 
new acquaintance great entertainment; and (if 
a repetition of ſcenes, ſome of them not ſtrialy 
_ conſiſtent with rigid morality, but which evinced 
the relator to be a man of the world, may be 
termed ſo) ſome improvement. The rapidity 
with which they travelled, at the deſire of the 
ſtranger, brought them to the place of their deſti- 
nation on the eve of the ſecond day. As they 
had not ſtopped during the our of i their jour- 
ney, they retired very early to reſt; and our 
Baro, being accuſtomed to admire the riſing-ſun, 
left his apartment before the people of the inn 
were well ſtirring. After loitering about till the 
| - buſy money-getting faces began to appear, he 
Tallied out for the purpoſe of making en 
on the place and its inhabitants. 
Impelled by a natural impulſe of curiolity, he 
| wandered on, and took the circle of the ay, 
Aittle pleaſed with the narrow dirty, ſtreets, or 
carefulcontra&ed brows of the inhabitants. LF. 
tet an hour's walk he Was as he thought return- 
ing ts the inn; but not a new. thing witk a 
"young mans curing che elt, inſtead of the 
"Tight, he was apttcably ſurpriſed to find himſelf 


"at the foot of a begatikch Hill, "ole with. 
"hanging wood, "through the breaks of which” He 
Aiſcerned ſeveral Klegaht buildings; 'anfl on We 5 
nde below him, a A. fine rive covered witkr crafttöf 

and, en e other a ſpäeies 


| roots ; 
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road, where the numerous genteel carriages, and 
elegant appearance of their owners, formed a 
lively contraſt to thoſe of the citizens he had at 
firſt view ſo much diſliked, and the delightful 
ſpot on which he now ſtood amply repaid him for 
the trouble he had taken, in wading through ſo 
many dirty avenues to a terreſtrial paradiſe. + 
Henry ſtood till in admiration of the — 
and beauty of the proſpe& ; his heart dilated with 
the humble admiration of the divine mechaniſt, 
the aſſemblage of beauties before him, was an ir- 
reſiſtible theme ſor thankſgiving and he felt the 
general goodneſs of God to all his creatures, at 
the moment that his own fituation reminded him 
of the ſmall ſhare he had in them, either natural 
or acquired. © | | N 
Ves, ſaid he, this is charming; it is beyond 
the power of imagination to conceive, and more 
than pencil can delineate: thus are the inhabi- 
tants of the globe united. One grand cauſe forms 
the univerſal chain, and holds together by com- 
merce, by intereſt, or by affection, all the ſons of 
Adam. Al continued he, fighing; no, I ama 
wretched exception. To what living being am 
I of importance ? to whom am I bound ? where 
dwell my relations ? through what obſcure chan- 
nel flows my congenial blood? where, oh! 
where exiſts the kindred foul of Henry Dellmor 
—Clara—angel—friend ! where now art thou 
on what happy object do thy dear eyes beam ce- 
leſtial ſoftneſs } what ſociety doſt thy unobtrufive 
elegance now bleſs ! what foul now vibrates with 
the harmony of thy gentle ſounds } Oh! Clara, 
whitwould e my orphan ſtate, the want of inhe- 
| ritance, or even common neceſſaries to me, could. 
J but hope I lived in thy memory! Poor, Henry 
had no ſooner uttered this rhapſody, than the bar 
to the indirect hope it expreſſed ar n 
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tal view, in the form of Lavinia Orthodox. Ne- 
ver, never eſcaped his lips : conſcience gave a 
ſudden twitch 3 he haſtily walked on, and, con- 
vinced of the juſtice of her claim, patched up a 
reconciliation with his own principles, by per- 
ſuading himſelf, the never, never was in favour 
of the juſtice due to the poor Lavinia. Never, 
indeed, ſaid he, can I—ought I—to forſake her! 
How perverſe is human nature ! how inexplica- 
ble is the mind of man ! cried he, as he conti- 
nued to ſtride, rather than walk. I was this mo- 
ment repining at my unconnected lot. I la- 
mented that the claim of blood was denied me, 
while my ſoul recoils from the fond pleas of a ge- 
nerous, undone creature, to whom I am bound, 
by every tie of juſtice and generoſity. The 
beautiful proſpe&t now loſt its attraction. Uni- 
verſal al tive nach no longer expanded his heart ; 

gloomy, diſcontented, and unhappy he wandered 
on, unmindful of his way, till the ſound. of 
voices rouſed him from a moſt painful reverie, 

and he perceived himſelf out of tht public path, 
and in an avenue, between two myrtle hedges, 
that led directly to a neat white houſe, where, 
under the ſhade of a portico in front, fat a gen- 
tleman and two ladies, with an elegant breakfaſt 


equipage before them. 


Henry was vexed and confuſed at the intruſion 
bis abſence of mind had occaſioned, and apolo- 
gizcd in a manner peculiarly graceful for his ap- 
ent ruden es, „ 2 
The gentleman politely accepted. his apology,. 
and invited him to partake of their repaſt. 
Come, Sir, ſaid. an agreeable female, let me 
pour you out a, eup of tea i; the ſervant reached 
2 chair, Henry was ſcated, and, in five minutes, 
perfectly acquainted with his company. * 
Neader, whether male os female, Narnedt or un 
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learned, who, or whatever thou art, if a ſtranger 
to the magnet, that draws to one point, and in- 
ſtantly takes all reſtraint from the ſociety of ſenſi- 
ble mind: — be thy fituation, wit, or attainments 
what they will, I ſimple as I am, pity thee. Thou 
wilt never know, thy heart will not inform thee, 
and nothing elſe can, how 1t was that wk 
ever vaniſhed at the approach of Henry Dell- 
more. Mr. Roberts liked his new acquaintance, 
and Dellmore was pleaſed with Mr. Roberts ; both 
were deſirous of a further knowledge of each o- 
ther, and, in their walk to town, where Mr. Ro- 


berts carried on an extenſive trade, which he dai- 


ly attended to, a further engagement was made; 
our hero promiſing, at his carneſt invitation, to 


accompany him home to dinner after Change, 


* 


where he agreed to meet his new friend. 

At his return to the inn, where he left his fel- 
low-traveller, he found, on enquiry, that he was 
gone out, and would not return till evening, 
when a poſt-chaiſe was ordered to be ready at a 
moment's notice. As it was therefore likely he 
might be, going to leave Briſtol, with the ſame 
expedition he came there, Henry was the more 
pleaſed at the freſh acquaintance he had fo acci- 
dentally formed, with a man (as he proved on en- 
quiry to be) of opulence and character. He left 
a note at the inn, expreſſing bis regret at being 
ſo ſoon deprived of ſo agreeable a friend; and in 
caſc he did not return in time to take a perſonal 


leave, wiſhed him health, and concluded with 


the cuſtomary compliments. 


At the appointed hour he met Mr. Roberts, 
and returned with him to Clifton. The females 
of the family were Mrs. and Miſs Roberts, 


Mrs. Roberts was a little woman, whoſe form 
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laid her under great obligation to her ſtay-maker. 
She was, indeed, particularly ill-made, which, 
notwithſtanding all that art and expence could 
do, was very viſible. She had fine eyes, a deli- 
cate complexion, and a moſt infinuating manner. 
he was ſenſible and accompliſhed, and her con- 
verſation was at once faſcinating and delicate. 
Mr. Roberts had been the firſt choice of her 
heart, if her going with him to Gretna-Green, 
to the great griet of her parents, could be fo call- 
ed. There was the greateſt appearance of po- 
liteneſs and reſpect between this couple; but 
though, for that reaſon, they were perhaps bet- 
ter company; the tender, the reciprocal union 
of ſouls was (if it exiſted at all) out of human 
ken. 5 
M. iſs Roberts was a plain, good-humoured mai- 
den, who was exceſſive fond of her brother, and 
properly reſpectful to his wife. 8 | 
After dinner, the play-houſe was mentioned, 
as being for a country theatre very handſome, and 


the ladics propoſed going there. Henry yet re- 


membered the pleaſure he had formerly received 
at theatrical entertainments, and readily agreed 
to the propoſal. Mr. Roberts was not, he faid, 
_extravagantly fond of plays, but in compliment 
to his gueſt, he would alſo go in their company. 
The carriage was therefore ordered, and the af- 
ternoon was paſſed with a pleaſure Henry did not 
expect. Mrs. Roberts played on her harpſichord 
with great tafte, and her fiſter's voice made a- 


mencdds for the harſhneſs of her features. When 


the carriage was announced, juſt as the ladies 
were ready to ſtep into it, Mrs. Roberts was taken 
with a ſtomachic diforder, which totally prevent- 
her going to the theatre: they all expreſſed their 
concern at her indiſpoſition; and her huſband 
wiſhed to break up the party : this ſhe would by 

Mi — | 10 
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no means conſent to; ſhe inſiſted on their going, 
and ſaid, if ſne recovered ſhe would come to 
them. At her earneſt | defire they procecded 
without her; and as the play was the Weſt In- 
dian, and that excellently performed, though ſhe 
did not follow, they were ſo well entertained, 
that Mrs. Roberts was not miſled. 
At their return home, they heard that the ſick 
lady was ſufficiently recovered to walk out alone, 
and was not yet returned. Mr. Roberts coloured: 
and immediately went to her mother's, where, 
her maid ſuppoted-ſhe. was gone; and Miſs Ro- 
berts betrayed an alarm in her looks, more ſerious 
than the occaſion ſeemed to warrant, Mr. Roberts 
ſtaying beyond any probable cauſe, and his ſiſter's 
anxiety encreaſing, Henry judged it moſt po- 
lite, as well as prudent, to decline her invita- 
tion to ſtay nien and accordingly took his 
7 leave. 

5 At the inn he heard that his companion 
was gone without anſwering his note, and it be- 
ing then near twelve, he immediately retired to 
rell 

The fatigue of his journey, and the agitation 

of his ſpirits, had the night before prevented his 

| ſleeping well, but he had no ſooner laid his head 
now on his pillow, than he ſunk into a total for- 
getfulneſs, and continued in that happy ſtate of 
inſenſibility till late, next morning. How long 
his fleep would have laſted, cannot be known, 
as it was put an end to by a man's. voice in loud 
contention with the chamberlam at his door: 
Henry ſtarted up; he could not make out the 
ſubj ect of the difpute, nor conceive from what at” 
aroſe, but he could plainly diſtinguiſh the angry 
voice inſiſted on entering his chamber, and that 
the chamberlain was oppoſing it; he therefore 
got dtd drefiing himſelf with as much 2 
tion 
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dition as poſſible, opened his door; the inſtant 
he had f done, to his aſtoniſhment, in burſt Mr. 
| Roberts, ſpeechleſs with rage, as our hero was 
with amazement; a moment ſufficed to give Mr. 
Roberts ſufficient recollection for his purpoſe. 
With frantic looks, and enraged voice, he 
charged Henry, in the moſt opprobrious terms, 
with being pander to a villain, who was under a 
thouſand obligations to him, and who had repaid 
bim, by ſeducing his. wife into an infamous con- 
_ , nexion, which he had long ſuſpected, and, at 
laſt prevailed on her to clope with him; which 
laſt ſtep, he ſaid; could not have been affected, 
but by the affiſtance of Henry, whom he again 
charged with meanly taking advantage of his eaſy | 
nature, to aſſiſt in this diabolical ſcheme, for 
which he inſiſted on immediate ſatisfaction, and 
offering him one of his, piſtols, bid him defend 
| the action of a ſcoundrel like a man. 
lt was in vain Henry attempted to defend "x 
character, from an imputation he could not un- 
derſtand; rage was blind, and jealouſy 4 to 
the pleadings of reaſon. 
Henry was by no means deficient in point of 
| eee courage; he was, indeed, poſſeſſed of 
much true bravery, as was requiſite to form the 
character of the moſt undaunted hero: his-paſh- 
ons were warm, and he had as ſmall a ſtock of 
. patience as any young man would wiſh, but he 
was, nevertheleſs, ſhocked at the diſagreeable al- 


tternative of kill or be killed, without knowing for 


what. It was to no purpoſe he pleaded his inno-—— 
_ cence of any act that could be conſtrued into the 

meaning of an injury to the enraged huſband; 
| who: would neither explain his own allegations | 
nor! hear his defenoe ;; and he was on the point 
ol being forced, in cold bloed, into an act which 


* the +I of OY cannot excuſe, had he not 
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been prevented, by the entrance of ſeveral gen- 
tlemen, whom the paſſion of Mr. Roberts had 
alarmed, and who, ruſhing into the room, im- 
mediately diſarmed the combatants. : 4 
Still the furious huſband: breathed nothing but 
revenge; and the ſtory of his wrong prejudiced 
his hearers very much in the disfavour of Henry; 
who heard, to his infinite ſurpriſe, an account of 
himſelf, given with ſo many corroborating cir- 
cumſtances, that he could not but confeſs: ren 
ances were much againſt him. 
The petſon with whom he had travelled fron 
| Taunton, was of a profeffion that precluded all 
ſuſpicion of the abandoned part he had aged: 
The greateſt and moſt opulent part of the citizens 
of Briſtol are diſſenters... Mr. Lawrence was a 
young man brought up in that religion, and edu: 
_ cated by their fund. He poſſeſſed ſtrong natural 
powers, and to the very liberal inſtruction he had 


received, was added a retentive memory, great 


elocution, pleaſing addreſs, and a good perſen: 
theſe were the advantages which covered a fraud - 
ful ſpirit, libertine principles; and a perſevering 
cunning, that rendered him the moſt dangerous 
of all deſigners: he was, at the fame time, a 
preacher of the goſpel, and a profeſſor of deiſm: 
he was publicly the champion of truth, and 
privately the vender of falſhood. So effectually, 


however, did he conceal his vices, that he was 


the general favourite of the ſtricteſt votaries f 


virtue; and he contrived to interlard his ſermons 


with a ſomething ſo pleaſing, to the different pa- 


lates of his hearers, that people, who pretended 
not to religion, went to his evening lectures to be 
rationally amuſed; of this number was Mr. Ro- 
berts, who took fo ſtrong aliking to the young 
_ preacher, that he obliged him to conſider his houſe 
= * own, and 1 him in every reſpect like 

a brother, 
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a brother, his heart and purſe being equally at 
his devotion. * a bl 


Mr. Roberts's frequent engagements calling 


Him often from home, he was happy to leave his 
wife ſuch an eligible companion and entertainer. 
To the eternal diſgrace of 3, profeſſion, to the 
perpetual diſhonour of ber ſex and family, the 
opportunities given by open-hearted friendſhip, 
and unſufpecting generoſity, were made uſe of, 
tor the purpoſes. of vice and ingratitude. Hints 
were given the huſband, and though he flattered 
— Himſelf the pre vent on was in time, when he for- 
did the wretch his huuſe, and when the indigna- 
tion of his fellow-citizens drove him out of the 
city, his peace and honour at laſt fell a ſacrifice to 
the iolly of his wife, and the infamy of her be- 
When Henry met, or rather overtook Law- 
rence. at Taunton, he was poſting to Briſtol, to 


convey Mrs. Roberts: from thence to London. 


The manner in which our hero had introduced 


himſelf to the family, his accompanying them to 


the play, and being the *acans of engaging Mr. 
Roberts there, whil 
known he came to Briſtol with Lawrence, not 
only warranted ſuſpicion, but gave the: colour of 
reality to the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Roberts. Truth, 
however; in her radiant robes, ſoon made con- 


verts of the company. Conſcious innocence, and 


unſullied honour, never ſhone more conſpicuouſly 


than in the face of Henry Dellmore, while he 
accounted for the accident that had given him 
 tuch a companion; but though every unpreju- 
_ _ diced perſon perſent was ſoon convinced, it was 
long before Mr. Roberts could be prevailed on to 
leave declamation, and give ear to reaſon. Our 
hero, to convince him of his innocence, private- 
ly imparted to him his real name, having _— = 


> AO ans Ow mad foul} 


e his wife eloped, when it was 
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that of Conway, and frankly confided to him 
every event of his life. 

Once convinced of the injury he had done him, 

Mr. Roberts became his warm friend, and pro- 
portioned his kindneſs to the outrage he had offer- 
ed him; he inſiſted on taking him home, where 
the preſence of a friend was indeed neceſſary, to 
divert the gloom and rape of the deſerted huſband, 
who, if he did not love his wife, with the fond- 
neſs that ſome ladies expect, felt the extremeſt 
anguiſh at her ill conduct. 
What a fuſs is here about a td jilt! Why, 
according to your account, ſhe was not an object 
worthy the attack of a man of gallantry, ſays a 
ſmart town- bred beau, when he reads this; that 
is to ſay, if he can read: true; but her fortune 
was. 

Mrs. Roberts was the doating piece of her Ra: 
father and mother, who were immenſely rich: 
She had not received the fortune they intended 
for her; they had not yet wholly forgiven her 
Scotch excurfion : ſhe was, indeed, with her 
huſband received at her father's houſe ; but when 
ſhe left her home, they had not parted with any 
of their large property. 

This was to Mr: Roberts. a circumſtance. per- 
haps that might add to the indignation that gen- 
tleman felt at his wife's ill-eonduct. To repel 
injuries, and to revenge wrongs, (ſays a celebrat- 
ed writer) is no leſs natural to man than to culti- 
vate friendſhip. Never was there a greater proof 
of this aſſertion than in the diſpoſition of Mr. Ro- . 
berts : he panted for revenge; his injuries fired 
his ſoul; but the inſtant he was convinced of the 
innocence of our hero, he felt the genial warmth 
of diſintereſted friendſhip, and continued ever 
_ after devoted to his intereſt. s 
In e of the confidence ag. in 

| m. 
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bim, Mr. Roberts knew that Conway, as he- 


choſe to be called, was deſtitute of a proviſion 


for life, and having firſt mentioned his intention 
to him, ſoon procured him a place in the compt- 
ing-houſe of one of the firſt merchants in the 


city. This fituation, though dependent, was 


genteel. The merchant, his employer, was a 


very liberal-minded man, and Mr. Roberts's 
particular friendſhip for Henry was a ſufficient 


introduction to the ladies of his family, and 


through them to the firſt people in the place. He 


was admitted to ſubſcribe to the aſſembly concert 


and card parties, and too young, as well as natu- 
rally too lively, to reſiſt the temptations continu- 


ally thrown in his was, be became thoughtleſs, 
_ expenſive, and gallant ; not, indeed, to any par- 


ticular female did he pay attention ; but the ſex 
was his firſt paſſion; Clara Elton, in the variety 


of company with whom he was continually en- 


gaged, ſtill drew a ſigh from his heart when he 
had leiſure to recolle& her. As to Lavinia, to 
avoid her, and to evade, if poſſible, his engage- 


ment with her, or at leaſt to delay it, he chang-- 


ed his name. His [motives when he took that 
meaſure were perhaps not ſo clear to himſelf ; but 
though he could athgn many other very reſpecta- 


ble reaſons, that was certainly the real one. 
The diſgrace and injury fixed on Mr. Roberts 


by his faithleſs wife had a very baneful effect on 


his health and morals: he had always loved a 


chearful-glaſs ; but when his domeſtic circle was 


a happy one, he indulged in drinking merely to 
do as other did; to give toaſts at publie meetings; 


ſet his table in a roar at home; and, in fine, he 
Was a jolly fellow; but now, in ſpite of the con- 


tempti in which he profeſſed to hold his wife, the 
vacuum ſhe had left in his breaſt became irkſome 
and melancholy 3 his home was hateful; and as 
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it was not always poſſible to make engagements 


among friends, or meet ſelect company at ta- 
verns, rather than not baniſh care, he accepted 
companions, who contrived to pay themſelves 
for the complaiſance his whimficality extorted 
from them. In thoſe parties Dellmore was al- 
ways included. He ſaw the wretched ſtate of his 
friend's mind, which increaſed to that degree, 
that diſſipation was abſolutely neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve. him from diſtraction; but alas ! the remedy 


proved in a very ſhort time more fatal than the 
diſeaſe. In fix months after Mrs. Roberts's e- 
3 huſband was in a dropſy—in leſs. 


than a year he was no more. | 
A one paſſed in every kind of gaiety and ex- 
pence was equally hurtful to the morals, and in- 
convenient to the finances of our hero. | Mr. 
Roberts's generoſity. had liberally. ſupplied his 
rſe. while he lived ; but as he had himſelf no 
idea that his end was ſo near, his friends could 
not prevail on themſelves to diſturb. the quiet of 
his laſt moments by a hint of his danger: 
he therefore died inteſtate, and a, handſome 
mourning, ring was all that remained to Dell- 
more of his unhappy friend. 
Eighty pounds per annum would not ſupport a 
young buck, who had hitherto been at the firſt 
of every thing in a city where ready money is 
held in the greateſt veneration. Henry had no 


reſources ; he left Mr. Roberts's houſe, where he 
had hitherto refided, and went to, a widow's of 


ſmall fortune to board; he had yet twenty guineas 
in his pocket ; and if it had been poſſible for any 
young man to retrench in the ſociety with whom 


he had blended when he had it in his power to 


be expenfive, it might perhaps haves been Henry 
Dellmore. The thing. was. out of nature; but 


the hour of reflection, though it may be put off, 


and 
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and adjourned from day to day, will come at 
laſt; it had been, to be ſure, more commenda- 


ble had reformation preceded the want of caſh ; 
but, truth to ſay, the laſt guinea was changed 


before Henry began to think. 
This will not do, cried he; I muſt = to Bon- 
don and be wiſer; I have twenty pounds due 


from Mr. Reeves; I am thirty in debt, and how 


to pay the greater ſum with the leſſer was a ſecret 
he had yetto learn. His hair-drefler was a capi- 
tal creditor; that hair-dreſſer had a wife, who 
had great penetration ; few of the young gentle- 
men on her huſband's books could conceal their 
circumſtances from her; not that ſhe was aſſiſted 


in her diſcoveries by Mr. Crape, who was a quiet 


good-tempered, eaſy fellow; ſo far from it, he 
endeavoured to make the beſt of a bad debt, beg- 


ged his lovee to have patience, was ſure the gen- 
tleman's affairs would mend, and if they did not, 


where it was not to be had, the King muſt loſe 
his right; but his lovee was not to be ſo pacified : 
ſhe curſed his fqol's head, bid him go to the devil 
with his patience, and took on herſelf the agree- 
able office of dunning the cuſtomers for the bills 
due. This amiable woman had been, at the 
time Henry formed the reſolution to quit Briſtol, 

his conſtant morning viſiter for about three weeks; 


a moſt unreaſonable long period for her eivility to 


laſt, and her patience being now at its laſt ebb, 


ſhe went.to his lodgings wh a full reſolution & to 


* for her W. 
Sarvant, Miſter Convoy ; I you pleaſe 1 am 


5 daga d about this Role: ble bats to be ſure 


if m) huſband” hadn't wanted tke money, he 
would not have ſent me after it, for God knows f 
haye enow to do; but as I fay, if poor peopt 
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| where 'tis due? and my way is to pay twenty 
ſhillings in the pound, if ſo be as I am able. 
Mrs. Crape, anſwered Henry, I have told you, 
as ſoon as I can make it convenient. 
- Convenient { interrupted Mrs. Crape, I be- 
lieve, young gentleman, if I wait for that, I may 
wear out a pair of ſhoes or two in coming after it 
— and fo d'ye fee— 5 n 
GSGood woman, I beg Henry was now inter- 
rupted a ſecond time with more violence Good 
woman ! repeated ſhe, who do you call good wo- 


man? Pray, good man, pay me my bill, or Ill 


make the town too hot for your buckſhip. Good 
woman! indeed; why pray who are you that - 
takes on you to call a ſubſtantial tradeſman's 
wife out of her name ? Pay me my money. Here 
is ſeven pounds eleven ſhillings and four-pence, 
beſides a month's drefling ſince I delivered the 
| bill, and out of the houſe I will not go till T have 
the money. | | | 
Where it is not to be had the King muſt loſe 
his right, was the wiſe ſaying of Mr. Crape. 
Henry felt the ſhame of a debt which he aQtu- 
ally had not wherewithal to pay ; and Mrs. Crape, 
unmindful of that wiſe ſaying of her huſband's, 
being determined e be paid, continued raiſing 


her voice, with every ſentence, to demand pay- 


ment of her bill. The noiſe ſhe made brought 
up the landlady, who, though ſhe exceedingly 
| blamed Mrs. Crape for her rudeneſs, ſecretly con- 
cluded, that as Mr. Conway ſeemed' diſtreſſed for 
money, it would be proper to trouble him with 
her little account. Accordingly, as ſoon as he 
had gotten rid of Mrs. Crape, which was not 
done without ſome manuel exettions, his land- 
lady hoped he would excuſe the liberty ſhe” took 
in preſenting him with her bill, which ſhe ſhould _ 


— 
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take as a great favour if he could pay immedi- 
Seel. 3 3+ | | 8 
; He took the bill, and retired filently to his 
room, where pride, ſhame, grief, and diſtreſs 
co-operating, ſwelled in his heart, and at length 
took vent from his eyes. The ſtrangers came, 
as Mrs. Inchbald expreſſes it, a weariſome jour- 
ney, and they dropped on the paper that he till 
held in his hand, fingly, as if their force and 
ſtrength were exhauſted by the pain and fatigue 
of their travels. He walked to the window, 
- where he ſaw the indefatigable Mrs. Crape in 
violent confab with the oppoſite neighbour ; both 
their eyes directed to his apartment. Shame 
glowed on his cheeks, and again the ſalt tear 
diſtilled from his eyes. Heavens ! can I bear 
this! cried he: No; this very night will Lleave 
Briſtol. . 5 f 
He accordingly immediately drew a ſchedule 
of his debts, and ſent a note to Mr. Reeves, re- 
queſting his quarter's ſalary, with which he paid 
Crape, and ſome other trifling demands. Five 
guineas he kept in his purſe, and left his cloaths, 
with a note to his landlady, to diſcharge her de- 
mands. This done, he left Briſtol, and ſet out 
on his third peregrination with a couple of ſhirts 
in his pockets, the cloaths he ſtood upright in, 
and the aforefaid five guineas in his purſe. | 
Il was late in the evening when he paſſed 
through temple- gate in his way to Bath, where a 
returned chaiſe very opportunely ſoon conveyed 
Alt the inn where it ſtopped he preſently learn- 
ed that a gentleman's chariot was returning emp- 
ty to Windſor, and being deſirous of getting as 
ſoon as poſſible out of the knowledge of any of 
the gay acquaintance he had formed, many of 
whom were then at Bath, he dire dly agreed with 
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the coachman, and ſet off within ten minutes af- 


ter he entered that city. 


„ HAF ER N 
Love and Mine. 
1 URING his long journey, Henry was ex- 


poſed to the worſt of intruders: his own cool, ſo- 
ber reflections were impertinents that he would 


have been happy to get rid of. The year that 


had elapſed” fince he left Ether was a conſtant 
ſcene of forgetful folly; he had, it is true, en- 


| larged his acquaintance, but he had not increaſ- 


ed the number of his friends; he had improved 
in his knowledge of the world with very little cre- 
dit to his morals; he had been the diſciple of 
Bacchus without being fond of liquor, and the 


| votary of Venus without gratifying a voluntary 
pafſion. The diſſipation in which he had engag- 


ed, in compliance with the unhappy Mr. Ro- 
berts, left the ſting of remorſe on his mind, 

h his regard for his late friend could” not re. 
move. He felt ſelf-condemned, and the ſhame- 
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ful retreat he was now making from a place where 


=o had.ſo miſpent his time, ſeverely humbled his 


WJ 
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_ - pride, while recollections ſtill more painful added 


What was become of Lavinia! Was ſhe yet in 


cxiſtence.| How could a man of.any feeling fo 
entirely forſake a young creature in fuch circum- 


+ 


| ſtances 1 Well „Conſcience condemned him; it 
gave him the heart-ach, and it whiſpered, that 


the road he was now travelling was carrying him 


| . Rill farther from the path that led to reparation ; 
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but when Conſcience had proceeded thus far, 
the repugnance he felt to marry Lavinia, from 


the moment he had ſeen Clara Elton, aroſe in 
his mind, and impeded its further progreſs, and 
the ſame motives that carried him from Ether to 
Briſtol, that induced him to change his name, 
that prevented his writing to his benefaQor, and 


that now fecretly urged him to fly from a poſſibi- 
lity of being called on to 3 his, engage- 


ment, ſtil] email! in ful force, notwithſtand- 


ing the thoughtleſs ſcenes in which he had been 


engaged. 


He had no hope of Clara; ; indeed. his deſpair 


of ever obtaining her was a powerful auxiliary to 
the influence "and example of Mr. Roberts. 
Deeply did he drink before her idea could be 
chaced from his heart, and till that was done he 
was, his friend would ſay, good for nothing. 
Several young ladies had been pointed out to 
him, who received him with the moſt flattering 
diſtinction, and whoſe fortunes would have been 
eſteeemed a ſufficient ſource of happineſs ; but 
he rejected with firmneſs: every offer of an ho- 


nourable connexion, nor could de ever be pre- 
vailed on to affect a tenderneſs that it was not 1 5 
His nature to feel; the concluſions in his. on 
mind always were, that he could not have Clara: 
that he gend not have Lavinia; that he - Ml 

notes mary any other woman, and that Thar 
2 Ac of diſhonour to trifle With the 72 
fqgale 5 eig he ws” die a 


But though he « coylag call ft form. his 
it was note fo eaſy rechne: e his de 
s of his wn conduct. B 
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ſet him down at the 
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with his former mode of life : and the carriage 
at Windſor, in 
the full conviction of the ſcandal his late practice 
entailed on all his former profe ſſions. | 
It was about eight o'clock on Saturday evening 


when” he arrived, and all the world were ce 


ing to the terrace to ſee the Royal Family. He 
haſtened among the reſt, eagerly curious to be- 
hold a ſight that inſpired at once delight and re- 
pet. 

Here he met three of his old Oxford chile; 


whoſe joy at this rencounter was equal to his 


own : they had ſtolen off on a frolic, and meant 
to leave \ _ next morning: on their return 
to college. They accompanie him to the inn, 
where all Henry” s good reſolutions were forgotten. 

A repetition of old ſoenes, hiſtories of old 


8 fionde; and college anecdotes, gave zeſt to their 


wine. An excellent ſupper was ordered; Cham 
paigne was the word; they talked, laughed, 


drank, fung, and paſſed the evening till the 


night was far advanced in the true ſpirit of con- 
viviality, nor did the amount of the bill when 
called for, though it cut deeply into our hero's. 


| purſe, leffen the ſatisfaction and hilarity” of the 
I friend at this accidental meeting. 


The wine in their heads, the collegians pro- 


| poſed finiſhing the night with ſome good- natured 
iris in the town. 


The e but he re 


Henry was not ſo much in- 
embered” the depth of his 
- purſe, 11 doubting whether it would carry him 
through the night in ſuch company, pride did 
that for him, which PE much — Uiſcretiony 
notwithſtanding all his reſolves in the carriage 
during bis journey, would: have wanted power to 
effect: it carried him to his lone chamber, where 
be threw Muell, 8 ee. on his bed, 
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while his companions reeled off to ſeek for female 
partners. * ü ; : 2 1 A 
He had juſt dropped aſleep, when he was diſ- 


turbed by his door's being gently opened by a fe- 


male, who, in a whiſpering accent, called Miſs 


White! Miſs White ! is it you ? 


Who is there? cried Henry ſtaggering out of 
F bed. . 3 | | | | |; : 125 
Away went the intruder, ſhutting the door 


er | 5 
The moment's ſleep he had enjoyed had rather 


added to the diſorder occaſioned by the wine in 
the intellects of Dellmore, and ſcarcely ſenſible of 


what he did, he immediately followed the perſon 
who had diſturbed him into a long gallery, into 


which his own room door, as well as many 


others, opened. A ſmall glimmering light, 
which proceeded from an almoſt; extinguiſhed 


1 lamp in the hall, and now twinkled ſo as to maxe 


darkneſs viſible, and now appeared totally extin- 
guiſhed, ſerved to ſhew him the ſhadow of the 
perſon he was in purſuit of at his firſt entrance 
into the gallery, but ſuddenly ſecluded her from 


; his view. He ſtood as ſtill as the fumes: of the, 


wine would permit him, to liſten, and certain 


he heard footſteps near him, he went ſtraight for- 


werd a few paces, and ſoon heard another door 


open with the ſame voice, again calling Miſs 
White ! Miſs White l is it you? A female {cream 
occaſioned that door to be haſtily ſhut, and the 
rſon whoſe. perturbed ſpirit ſeemed bent on 
breaking the repoſe of the company at the inn, 
making a precipitate retreat, was on her turning 
round received into the arms of our hero. 5 


Hlenry, his brain in the ſituation I have de- 


ſoribed, could not now be expected to be a Sci- 


pio: a female almoſt naked in his arms at dead. 
of night, who had come uninvited into his room, 


3 


a tion. 
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was not an object to inſpire reſpect, and he was 
too much intoxicated to be prudent. 

My dear ſoul } cried he, ſupporting his own 
ſtaggering weight by leaning on the fair one, this 
is kind, very kind; but what did you run away 
ſo for heed was wiſhing; and wiſhing. 

The wine was potent; Henry's head grew 
giddy ; he turned very ſick, but more loving from 
his inebriety, and, ignorant of the indelicacy 
that accompanied his embraces, he hugged the 
ſtruggling female to a cloſe ſenſe of his condi- 


The perſon as had the felicity to be i in ſuch 
a tender fituation had filently ſtruggled, and 
made every effort in her power to n her- 
ſelf, but finding that impoſſible— 

Let me go, you drunken beaſt, cried ſhe. 


Murder] fire! help | a rape! Will nobody fave 
a poor woman from ruin? 


Why you little—no, faith, *tis you great un- 


mannerly toad, replied Henry, ſtill leaning on 
his companion, how dare you call names? Why 
I am as ſober as a judge : How the devil elſe 
could I have taken your hint to follow you in the 
dark ? LE 

Oh! Heavens l ſcreamed the woman, I ſhall 
be poiſoned and murdered. Help! help! for 
| God's fake. The ſervants of the houſe, and four 
reeling Londoners from below, with ſome of the 
inmates of the range of rooms, now e 
with lights, and a what's the matter, good folks 2 
The ſcene that preſented itſelf on- the appear- 
ance of the candles in a moment- baniſhed the 
fumes of the wine, and reſtored our adventurer 
to the full exerciſe of his ſenſes. . Preſſed cloſe in 
his arms, her head-dreſs deranged, and her per- 
ſon n the indelicate marks of — 5 
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he recognized his old acquaintance the lovely 
Mrs. Puffardo. 


Blaming ſuch libertine conduct, and preach- | 


ing ſobriety, with a breath almoſt as ſtrongly im- 


pregnated with punch as his was with champaign, 
her dreſs-cap on one corner of her t&e, and her 


eyes gliſtening with ſomething or other, on his 
right-hand ſtood Mrs. Napper, on the left the ac- 


compliſned Billy Holcombe between two ladies of 


their party, and in front advanced Mr. Puffardo, 
a greater blockhead than ever by the liquor he 
had. ſwallowed : he was followed by two other 
men; and, laſtly, _ 3 

With a countenance, in which appeared ſor- 
row, anger, ſurprize, and contempt, peeping 
over the ſhoulder of Jemima, and leaning on her 
the trembling weight of her whole perſon, ſtood 
Clara Elton, the door of their room but half 


open, and hardly daring to look forward, leſt 


the purity of her ideas would be ſhocked by the 
denoument of a ſcene altogether myſterious 
and unaccountable. 


What a fight for her! What a confirmation to 
the libertine, the abandoned character that Mifs 
Franklin choſe to give him | She had heard of 
His ſeduQtion of Lavinia, and of his abandoning 
her; ſhe had been told how he had beſtowed part 
of themoney Mr. Franklin had given him for be- 


nevolent uſes on an abandoned man for the pur- 
poſe of ſeducing the elder Miſs Orthodox into an 
elopement with him; a matter that was acciden- 


tally diſcovered, Captain Marſh, having changed 


the bank note Henry lent him at the Buck's 
Heag, and Mrs. Hudſon paying it to Downes for 


rent, whence it came-to the Squire's hand, who, 


in hopes by that means of hearing of the fugi- 


tive, had traced. it as I have related; a diſcovery 


# 


that furniſhed the inyeterate Miſs Franklin >" 3h 
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freſh matter of blame and of triumph; it con- 


injure him, which were greedily ſwallowed: by 
the diſappointed ſpinſter, and by her communi- 
cated to Clara; but notwithſtanding all the preju- 
dice of his enemies, there was a corner in Miſs 
Elton's heart, where Henry yet reigned without 
a rival; ſhe fancied he might not be ſo bad as re- 


preſented 3 and as to Lavinia, her guardian ſpoke 


in ſuch ſevere terms of that young lady, that ſhe 


flattered herſelf he was not ſo culpable as Doctor 
Orthodox and as Miſs Franklin repreſented him; 
the had fondly hoped time would reſtore him to 
the good opinion of his friends, nor would tte 


give up the dear expeRation formed by love, and 


upheld by her own innocence, of ſeeing him re- 
turn as he went, the pride of her hear. 


But oh! what a falling off was here : could 


the credit her ſenſe:—was that the moral, *the-de- | 


14 
. 


whoſe modeſt down-caſt eye, when ſhe laft ſaw 


him, was yet figured in ſuch lively-coloursenther 
memory, whoſe- elegant deportment was the ori- 
terion by whieh-ſhe gueſſed at perfection, whoſe 
every act ſhe recollected with tranſport. Could 


it indeed be him]! The inſtant Henry ſaw Clara, 


all the effects of the wine vaniſhed. He let go 
the ſtruggling Mrs. Puffardo and his eyes ſpeak- 


ing the agitation of his: foul; he attempted to ad- 


vance ; Nlifs Eten Þ cried he, in a faultering 


voice —all the natural ſoftneſs of her countenance 


changing to eontempt— Clara retreated. Clara, 
angel, continued the unhappy Dellmore, kneel- 


ing, let me not terrify thee, hear me ſpeak. 

With a lock that ſtruck horror- to his ſoul; ſhe 

- withdrew without ſpeaking, and: haſtily ſhut her 
A $070] . es beth | . 


„ <A HAT DESI 8 
The unexpected fight of the woman he adored, 


„„ under 
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under ſuch a ſhocking diſadvantageous appear- 
ance on his fide, was, it muſt be acknowledged, 
a moſt unfortunate accident. All his love, his 
veneration : renewed 3 he ſunk proſtrate on the 
floor, as: he loſt fight of the. divine Clara, and 
gave way to a tranſport of grief, that took from 
him all ſenſe of his ſituation, till rouſed by the 
well-known voice of his quondam maſter. __ . 
What! Mumps again, quoth Puffardo. Mr. 
Dellmore l ſaid Mrs. Napper. I might have 
| known by inſtinct, cried Mrs. Puffardo, who it 
was; there is not ſuch another impudent fellow 
in the world. 5 Her huſband, as loving | in his 
cups as Caliban himſelf, advanced towards him, 
offering to ſhake hands, ſwearing he was glad to 
ſiee him; he was a d -- -d honeſt fellow, and 
he would drink a bottle with him, that he 
77 m ooo th 
Poor Henry was ill diſpoſed for ſociety of any 
ſort; his heart was wrung at the light in which, 
he was but too ſenſible, Miſs Elton would view 
the night's adventure, and his head ached in a 
violent manner; the only effect the liquor now 
had on him, was to encreaſe his indignation at 
the overture of friendſhip from \Puffardo, :., he 
deigned not to anſwer him, but withdrew, in 
filent ſcorn, to his room, and ſoon the extreme 
uncaſineſs of his mind, although his ſenſes were 
not in the leaſt affected, was overcome by the 
ſtrengthof the wine he had drank; he fell aflecp, 


| and awoke not till noon the next day. 
I The firſt thing that then occurred to his me- 
mwory, was the tranſaction of the preceding 


night: a confuſed. ſenſe of what had paſſed be- 

tween him and Mrs., Puffarde only remained; 
but the figure, the looks, the diſpleaſure of Miſs 
Eton, were perfectly freſh in his recollection. 
All his loves: hies admiration for the dear Clara 
| YH: N 
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was renewed ; he execrated his folly, and the ſi- 
tuation in which ſhe had ſeen him, appeared ſo 
horrible, ſo beaſtly in his own ideas, that after 
tearing his hair, in repentant rage, and ſuffering. 
every pang of anguiſh and remorſe, he ſolemnly, 
on his knees, ſwore never to drink above three 
glaſſes of any liquor at a ſitting 5, which yow he 
religiouſly kept, and thus was he cured of one 
Juvenile 2 | T- . 
When he had gathered ſtrength of mind to 
put on the appearance of compoſure, he enquired 
after the company he met the 81 before: he 
found they had left Windſor early in the morn- 
ing, and the waiter very humourouſly accounted 
for the ladies wanderings round the gallery. 
They were a party, he ſaid, who came from 
London to ſee the Royal Family: they conſiſted 
of Mr. and Mrs: Puffardo, Mr. Holcombe, a Mr. 
Mrs. and Miſs White, Mrs. Napper, her daugh- 
ter, and Miſs Elton. WVVVVVV 
They had ſupped together in great harmony 
and good humour; but unfortunately, as Mr. 
Puffardo waxed warm with liquor, he likewiſe. 
waxed-amorous. Now, had thoſe his inclinati- 
ons been directed to the wife of his boſom, no 
fault could poſſibly be found with the air and cheer 
of Windſor ; but that was fo far from being the 
caſe, that the poor woman had not only the mor- 
tification of ſeeing herſelf entirely neglected, 
but actually caught the faithleſs man in the very 
act of kiſſing the ,bar-maid. Mr. Puffardo's {| i- 
rits were too much elevated to keep his uſual 
good look out; and his wife, having the pru- 
dence to conceal the diſcovery ſne had made, he 
was entirely off his guard, and made fo many 
excuſes to leave the room, for the ſake of a little 
chat with Mrs. Kitty, that Mrs. Puffardo, ſwell- 
cd, wich jealous. rage, made no doubt but ſhe 
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mould detect him in the height of his intrigue ; 
me accordingly, under pretence of a violent in- 
diſpoſition, retired about twelve, at the ſame 
time with the young ladies, in order to watch 
her unſuſpecting huſband. 

The two ladies who were left with the males 
of the party, were yet doing honour to the 
punch, when Mrs. Puffardo, unable to reſt, 
ving twice before viſited Miſs White's apart- 
ment, in order to know when her father and mo- 
ther came to bed, by the irregular glimmer of 
the lamp miſtook the door, and opened that of 
aur adventurer: this account, added the man, 
was given by the jealous virago herſelf, in her 
own. vindication, for having been caught in the 
arms of a young man, when ſhe was ſuppoſed to 
de at reſt. ER | 
Dellmore next enquired after the young ladies 
of the party; but the waiter only knew there 
were two or three handſome women among them, 
and that they came and returned together; one 
of them, a tall lady, rode in a phzton with the 
young gentleman. „ Rs 
This informat on ſtruck Henry to the heart; 
it muſt be Clara, and it could be only Holcombe. 
He was ſhocked and diſtreſſed at the figure he had 
cut in the drama of the preceding night; but 
Excluſive of the misfortune- to himſelf, of falling 
under her diſpleaſure, he was ſtill more ſhocked, 
and ſtill more grieved, to have met Miſs Elton 
at a common inn, in ſuch company. A young 
woman of her beauty, accompliſhments, and for- 
tune, to be ſeen under the protection of men, 
whoſe appearance and manners were equally de- 
| ſpicable, and chapraned by women, not a degree 
more calculated to enforce reſpect, was, in his 
opinion, a circumſtance no leſs diſgraceful to her 
guardian than dangerous to herſelf ; he knew the 
2 | 9 | * | conclu- 
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concluſions young men could draw, from ſeeing 


her in ſuch a ſituation ; the hopes it would in- 
ſpire, the inſults it would expoſe her to; and he 
was alſo ſenſible, that the frigid eye of prudence 
would ſee impropriety, or at leaſt the appearance 


ol it, where there was no real culpability. He 


was rather more converſant with the world now, 


than when he engaged to repair the honour of a 


fond imprudent girl, by uniting himſelf for life 


to a woman he did not love, and could not ef- 


'teem 3 but, however he might evade, how long 
ſoever he might delay it, ſtill his heart confeſſed 
it was an engagement, and one from which he 
could not recede ; ſo that, though he loved Miſs 


| Elton with the fondeſt paſhon, though he adored. 


her perſon, and revered the delicacy of her man- 
ners and underſtanding, his concern for her in 
the preſent inſtance was free from the leaſt inter- 


eſted motive. Dear as Clara confeſſedly was to 
his ſoul, her fame, her happineſs, and her peace, 


were yet dearer ; that ſhe ſhould be exempted 


from forrow and misfortune, was a matter of far 


more moment to him, than any thing in which 
he was himſelf concerned; the more he reflect- 


ed, the more he was embarraſſed; it was, he 
thought, abſolutely neceſſary Mr. Franklin ſhould 


know the precipice on which, in his idea, Clara 
no ſtood. | Dear, unapprehenſive girl, ſaid he, 

Oh ! that thy Henry might be permitted to warn 
thee of thy danger, to mingle with thoſe warn- 


ings, that his own imprudence qualify him to 
give, the ſoft ſoothing of true affection; but 


could I perſuade the dear maid, it was my anxie- 
ty for her only, that impelled ne, who want a 
Mentor ſo much myſelf, to aſſume that charatter 
to ber? or how indeed can I be ſure, when I ſee 
the modeſt ſimplicity of her attitude, if ſhe deigns 


to hear me, when her eye beams ſhoot through _ 
EX ain | | "> 
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my ſoul, when every ſenſe is captivated by the 
melody of her voice, that J then, in that tranſ- 
' porting moment, may ſay, as I now can, that J 
am, in my ſolicitude for her welfare, truly difin- 
tereſted? But how then ſhould he act? to write 
in his own name to Mr. Franklin, to be called 


on for a performance of his engagement with La- 


vinia—Oh ! not yet, not yet. To give him an 
anonymous hint, that was beneath him ; to re- 
monſtrate with Mrs. Napper, that would be in 
vain ; to ſee Clara, his heart beat at the thought; 
but his ſituation, not only with reſpect to Lavi- 
nia, but his circumſtances, ſo deplorable, poor, 
and friendleſs, deſtitute of the means to procure 
a decent ſubſiſtence, yet loving to madneſs, who 
would believe he ſought a beautiful young heireſs, 


only to ſerve her, to tell a woman, in the bloom 
of youth and beauty unpleaſant truths ? Yet dif- 


ficult as it wasto fix on the mode, ſomething he 
was reſolved to do (towards removing his beloved 
Clara from her preſent ineligible ſituation) as 
ſoon as he ſhould arrive in London. PE 

Alfter diſcharging his bill at the inn, Mr. Dell- 
more found himſelf in poſſeſſion of exactly one 


quarter of the ſum with which he left Briſtol, 
namely, one guinea and ſeven ſhillings ; and as 


the lightneſs of his purſe, was a memento of more 
weight than all that prudence could urge, he con- 
fidered it was his bufineſs to get to London as 
cheap as he could; and the day being very wet, 

he haves himſelf in great fortune, when he was 
ſeated ſnug in a returned chaiſe, on his way to 
. Staines. | g 
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CHAP T E R. XXV. 
| T. be Contraft. | 


W HEN Henry was ſet down at Staines, he 
- learnt, to his great mortification, that there was 
no poſt-chaiſe, nor other returns that day for 
London ; and as his purſe was in the low plight 
premiſed, it did not ſuit him either to hire a car- 
riage, or remain at:the inn ; he therefore walked 
on, though the rain ſtill continued, and the gloo- 
my appearance of the ſky ſeemed to portend wea- 
ther very unfavourable to foot-travellers. He 
continued walking very faſt, and had got about a 
mile on his way, when, the Goſport coach went 
by, fully laden within and without. Seeing there 
was no vacant place in it, Henry ſuffered it to 
Paſs 3 but it had not proceeded many yards before 
the coachman was bid to ſtop, and a black rough 
headed ſailor, hailed him as a paſſenger. , 
_  Hollo, my lad, ſaid he, tis dirty weather, 
mayhap a foul wind may/nt agree with you, and 
my birth, though it keeps clear from wind and 
water, is worſe than the bilboas, and ſo, dye ſee, 
brother, if you have a mind to take it, why Pl 
get aloft, that is all the matter. „„ 
Henry was ſurpriſed at an offer of ſuch kind- 
neſs from a ſtranger. He thanked the ſailor; but 
as the weather was indeed dirty, and likely to be 
more ſo, he told him he could by no means ac- 
cept an offer that would be ſo inconvenient to the 
perſon to whoſe civility he was ſo much obliged. 
Oh, d—n,your jaw, cried the ſailor, who hav- 
ing drank pretty freely, found himſelf very fick in 
the coach; if you like a wet jacket, even take it; 
ee eee eee e 
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Split my mainſail if I do, replied Will, I had 
rather ſwab the decks in a high wind, than be 
oo down in the hold with all the port-holes 

at. 3 
Well, make room above then, anſwered rough 
head. . | . 
Aye, aye, returned Will, fitting cloſe; on 

which the other ſprung out of the coach window 
to the top, where as ſoon as he had put a quid of 
tobacco in his mouth, he gave a loud whiſtle, and 
bid the coachman ſet ſail. | | 5 
Dellmore now perceiving the ſailor's offer pro- 
ceeded from his being tired of his ſituation, a 
greed with the coachman for a trifle to carry him 
to town, and got in. There were five other paſ- 
ſengers in the coach, three of whom were com- 
mon ſailors the fourth, a young man in lieute- 
nant's uniform, whoſe ſun- burnt complection be- 
ſpoke his right to wear the white lapel; and the 
 ftifth, a ſmart young man, but in dreſs, manners 
and ſentiment, a direct contraſt to the other four. 
This perſon, who was exceedingly well array- 
ed, fat ſqueezed up in one corner of the coach in 
vifible terror, leſt his bloom coloured coat, ſattin 
breeches of the ſame colour, and white: ſilk waiſt-· 
coat, ſhould ſuffer by the offenſive tars, whoſe 
native good humour was greatl; augmented by 
the liquor they judged it incumbent on them to 
ſwallow at every inn where the coach ſtopped: 
One of theſe happy fellows bid Henry mind 
how he ſtowed, and offered him a dram as ſoon as 
he was ſeated, which on his declining, another 
very courteouſly aſked if he would take a quid, 


while the third, who had but one arm, roarcd 


_ out, Sweet Poll of Plymouth 3? and as ſoon as 
the brandy-botile and tobacco-box were replaced, 
he was joined by his two meffnats. 
Pray, good gentleman, ſaĩd the beau; diſtort - 


- 
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Ing his ſmooth face, I entreat you, for heaven's 
fake, my nerves are totally deranged, I niuſt be 
under the neceſſity of quitting the carriage. 

Well, anſwered the finger, and if you do, 
dn my buttons if we * company till we get 
into port. 

Poh, anſwered the tar with the bottle, you 
know better, meſſmate, than to part company in 
a gale; befides, privateers are in the offings, 
and what the devil would you do without a con- 
voy ? you'd be on a lee - ſnhor e before you could ſay 
Jack Robinſon. 

Beſides, joined the third, as to the gear you 
are ſo d nd careful of, you may talk of your 

civet · cats, and ſnuff your bottles as much as you 
like, but if you'd liſten to me, dye 27. a quid 
now of this here beſt Virginia. 

Peace, lubbers, ſaid the officers, calle ye let 
the gentleman go to the devil bis own way. . 
Aye, aye, Sir; God bleſs your bonour, an- 
ſwered the one· armed ſinger, my blood riſes when- 
ever I fall in with any of the ſneaking crew of 
monkeyromes ; I'll warrant now, this ſame ten- 
der gentleman was one of the peace-makers that 
turned ſo many of us honeſt fellows adrift. 
. Oh, tout au contraire, ſaid the beau, I loſe by | 
the nt 

What the devil does he ſay, demanded one of 
the tars ? What lingo is that you're talking? 

Why, its either Welch or * Dutch, an- 
ſwered another. 

No, ſaid the officer, + thought ou, Jack Mi- 
zen, had been long enough in a 7 er to 
know puppy's tongue when you heard it. | 
Ob, bo! returned the failor, belay me if 1 

didn't ſmell a ſtink-pot 3 I wonder how a Moun- 


ſhear can have the A to youn company | 
| . a Britiſh ſeamen. | n 
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Why, you know, brother, 'tis peace cried 


another. 


Avaſt, avaſt, faid the third; peace or war, 


mm me if ever I take a Frenchman for my con- 
Ort. | | | 


Ihe determined looks of the tars frightened the 
beau out of his politeneſs ; he condeſcended to tell 
them, 1n plain intelligible Engliſh, that he was 


born within the ſound of Bow bell; that the far- 


theſt journey from London he had ever taken was 

that from which he was now returning; and laſt- 

ly, that all he knew of the French lingo, as they 
called it, was contained in a liſt he always carri- 

ed in his pocket-book. EOS S 

The officer, on this, caſting a good-humoured 


fignificant look at Henry, adviſed him to produce 


it; and the diſabled ſailor being the only one of 
the three who had any acquaintance with the al- 
Phabet, very formally received a ſheet of gilt pa- 
per, written on all ſides, and attempted to read 
the contents to his meſſmates; but not being able 
to make out, as he ſaid, either latitude or longi- 
| tude, he delivered it to the officer, who referred 
it to Dellmore, and he, at the joint requeſt of the 


party, read as follows. | | 
A lift of polite French phraſes to be uſed on 
every poſſible occaſion. e | 


Sans doute. = 


Siong do, cried the ſinger 3 what, you can ax 


for a ſong in French; hap your aſſes ears are too 
long too reliſh a good Engliſh ſong ; and imme- 


diately ſtriking up, Ceaſe rude Boreas, bluſt'r- 


ing railer.“ The joining in of the other tars in- 
to that excellent ſong (which they went through 


with judgment and feeling) could not be more ac- 
. | deep 


— 
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beptuble to the beau, though it relieved both him- 
ſelf and mem's from a very undeſirable predica- 
ment, than it was to the Officer and Henry, with 
both of whom, on concluſion of the ſong, the 


ſingers cordially ſnook hands, and then returning 


to the attack on the poor beau, the maimed inqui- 


ſitor, with a ſhrewd look, aſked if ſo be as how 


he was not a Mounfhter, what he wanted with 


the lingo ;. for becauſe, d'ye ſee, what ſhould 4 


king George's man want with French ſongs, and 


ſo, d'ye ſee, we defire to know—then clapping. 


ſuddenly his hand to his mouth, hallooed through 


it in a voice that ſtartled Henry, and petrified ie | 


well dreſſed fellow-traveller. ' #/ 
W hence came ye? | | | 7 
From Windfor, anſwered be, trembling. | 
Where are you bound 115 | £44 254 
To London. , i 
What's your name? in 
Peter Marta. | | i 
What calling are ye? ES ent 2 'F 
A clerk in the Navy-Office. — 1 
Avaſt, avaſt, cried the one who took care of 
the brandy-bottle ; you — to the ey 
fice, brother, you ſay? Fre Bug 


He aſſured them, he did; nd chat be had 


been to ſpend a day at one of their gentlemanr's 3 3 


1. e. another clerk's country-houſe. 


 P—n me, Jack, ſaid the ſailor, with tied i 
glee, we're in luck; and clearing his mouth of 


the quid, this will do; if ſo be, Sir, as you be- 
long to the Navy-Office, I a got a petition for 
your honour. Here was Jack Mizen and me 
went aſhore at Gib, Juſt to ſee our wives, and 
our ſquare-toed captain ſailed without us; and 
thof we were aboard when the Ranger took the 
galoon, the ſons of rogues put an R to our name; 
now if your honour— 
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On, interrupted the impolitic beau, that is not 
in my way. 3 Cs tha 
Why, then, brother, can't ye ſtep a little out 
your way, to aſſiſt a couple of honeſt fellows ? 
No ; he proteſted he could not. - | 
Why, then, replied the ſailor, grufly, I'II tell 
vou a thing or two; I'll tumble your fine gear, 
and your thick head, and your Song do, out at 
the port- hole, and the helmſman may put an R 
to your name, friend. . | 
The ſeamen. were one and all; they were un- 
uſed to threaten, without putting their threats in 
execution, and proceeding immediately to action, 
actually ſeized the unfortunate clerk, who, not- 
withſtanding it continued raining very hard, they 
were determined ſhould-face the weather. 
Dellmore, to whom their rough- manners and 
_ converſation were a noyelty, and who had been 
bringing into compariſon in his own mind, the 
exact portrait drawn of thoſe ſons of Neptune, 
and beautifully tranſlated by our Engliſh Homer 
in the odyſey— - | 


Axace of rugged;mariners are theſe, F 

6: Unpoliſhed men, and boiſt'rous as the n 
Fhe native iſkmders alone their care. 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 
Theſe did the Ruler of the deep ordain, I: 
To build proud navies and command the main ; 
On canvas wings to cut the watery way,— 
No bird ſo light, no thought ſo fwift as they. 

was rouſed from 'obſervation, equally” new and 
pleaſing, by the pitiable ſcreams of the weaker 
party, who implored protection from the officer 


his humanity to take an active part in the ſcene, 


3 ies Act wie tel: ir oh en of? ot 


and him. He began to think it incumbent; on 


 andinſfiſted on the ſailors letting go their _ on 
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their ler : but neither his arguments 
or manual ſtrength would have prevailed, if the 
before-mentioned young officer had not inter- 
fered, and with an authoritative air and voice, 
ordered them to their quarters. To him they 
were obedient, paying a voluntary and implicit 
regard to his command, although it was evident, 
with reſpe& to their own inclinations, that it 
was with great reluctance they ſuffered Mr. Peter 
Martin to reſume his ſeat 3 they, however, took 
eſpecial care to entertain him with a great vari- 
ety of chorus, downright Engliſh ſongs, far more 
noiſy than harmonious, and to ſcatter tobacco- 
ſpittle in abundance over his bloom-coloured 
coat and breeches during the remainder of the 
journey, till they reached Hammerſmith, when 
he was at leaſt relieved by the change of Finging 
to the noiſe of ſnoring. 

This ceſſation of hoſtilities gave Henry an op- 
portunity of forming ſome judgment on his leſs 
drowſy companions. The officer threw himſelf 
back on the ſeat, 3 diſpoſed to take the 
ſame opportunity for a ſimilar purpoſe; ſo that a 
recollection of what had paſſed, and a farther at- 
tempt to judge by his countenance of the traits 
within, were all that remained in his power, 
with reſpect to him. As to his other companion, 
ke was diſpoſed to take every advantage of the 
2 the preſent inſenſibility of his foes allowed 

im. 
Mr. Peter Martin ſeldom found himſelf at a 
loſs for words; and the protection he had ſo re- 
cently received, called them forth in great abun- 
dance. He was profuſe. in his thanks and ac- 
knowledgments to his fellow-travellers, who each 
diſclaimed any merit from a conduct enforeed 
both by juſtice and humanity. . | 

2 officer * the behaviour of the ak = 


lors, 
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lors, by ſaying, they were three very honeſt fel- 
lows, excellent ſeamen, and brave as the day; 
that their very errors originated in love for their 
country, and loyalty to their prince ; that having 
nothing ſo much at heart as the glory of Britain, 
and the humbling her foes, which could not be 
atchieved without great perſonal labour as well 
as danger, they were the leſs ſolicitous about 
\- dreſs and appearance themſelves, and the leſs ca- 
pable of comprehending the neceſſity of it in o- 
thers; that the exhilaration of their ſpirits by 
the effect of the liquor they had drank, together 
with the ſourneſs they all felt at the finiſh put to 
their laurels and hopes by a peace; which, howe- 
ver acceptable to the nation at large, was always 
ſure to be reprobated by ſailors, had led them into 
. conduct which, he was ſorry to ſay, Mr. Mar- 
tin had reaſon to conſider as injurious to him ; 
but, continued he, the colour riſing in his face 
from a noble eagerneſs that alſo exalted his voice, 
the ſouls of thoſe poor fellows, notwithſtanding 
their rugged outward appearance, are full of hu- 
manity; they would not willingly hurt a worm. 
A. pauſe ſucceeded - this eulogium, which pro- 
ceeded from very different cauſes ; the officer 
felt apity for their follies, mixed with his regard 
for men who had been long enough under his 
command to convince him of their worth : His 
- filence was the effect of that pit xy. 
Mr. Dellmore needed no further ſtudy, he in- 
ſtantly decyphered his companion; and the 
| ſpeech: he had made, as well as the traits of ſenſi- 
dility he diſcovered, which were ſure marks of 
f ĩðᷣͤ v ³»˙¹L¹A ˙ovVpß ol 
Mir. Peter Martin differed from both; he was - 
too ſore with the fright and inſult he had recejy-" 
ed, to admit a poſſibility that it could have been 
offered by beings, who poſſeſſed a ſingle good 
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quality; it would have given him infinite plea- 


ſure, if inſtead of allowing the ſailors any merit, 
he could have ſeen them ſeverely puniſhed ; and 
he felt no ſmall contempt for a man who appear- 
ed to hold ſuch deſpicable wretches in any eſ- 
teem : but as he did not think it politic juſt 
now, to let thoſe his ſentiments eſcape him, 
he contented himſelf with his own ideas, and 


after a little time entered into familiar chat with 


our hero, in the courſe of which he informed 

him f 

That he, Mr. Peter Martin, was a perſon of 

great importance in his way; that the place he 
filled, was one of ſmall labour and large profits; 
that his leiſure and genteel income, enabled him 


to keep a great deal of good company, and to re- 


ſort to moſt public places of amuſement. 

He could point out with wonderful facility, 
the particular excellencies of each of the public 
performers; knew exactly for which action, fea- 
ture, or manner, every female on the ſtage were 


mot admired, and was perfectly well acquainted 


with the value each ſet on her reputation. He 
could tell, off hand, the merits and demerits of 
all the pieces that have been performed at either 
theatre, within the laſt five years; his opinion, 
he infinuated, was the criterion of taſte, and his 
Judgment decifive ; he was, beſides, particularly 


intimate with all the demireps that frequented - 


the green boxes, and well received, he ſaid, at 
the houſes of the firſt rate courtezans ; a paſſion- 
ate admirer of muſic, liked nothing ſo well, ex- 


cept dancing; and in both thoſe accompliſh- 


ments, he informed his fellow-travellers, he ex- 
celled. As to the buſineſs of the office, about 
which Henry, for obvious reaſons, was particu- 
larly inquiſitive, trifling as he acknowledged it 
r 7 121% 5 2209 0 
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was, the fatigue was a bore; he reluQantly 
thought of it, and was ſorry to mention it. 

It however happened, notwithſtanding the in- 
fipidity of his character, that the ſubje& he ſeem- 
ed moſt converſant with, which was the theatre, 


was very agreeable, not only to Dellmore, but 


to the young officer ; they heard with pleaſure, 
that excited their curioſity, the ſeveral anecdotes 
that ſo eaſily flowed from his very voluble tongue 5 
and notwithſtanding our hero's finances were 
much beneath par, he entered into an engage- 


7 


ment, propoſed by Martin, of going to the play 


* 


in the evening. Eh 
It was near five o'clock, when a period was put 


to the entertainment which Mr. Martin, gave 

his delighted auditors, by the coach driving into 

the inn yard of the Golden Croſs. = 
The failors being awakened with ſome difficul- 


ty, retired to the tap-room, and our hero and his 


_ companions into the houſe, where they called for 


coffee, and the officer having ordered his bag- 
gage in, he beſpoke a bed. 5 6 
Dellmore being a total ſtranger to London, and 


Having noacquaintance or friend to directhis choice 
followed his example, as to the laſt part; but as to 
the former, the reader knows, be had no baggage ! 


Juſt as they were on the point of going to the 


theatre, the ſailors; with whom Martin flattered 
himſelf he ſhould never again be aſſociated, en- 
tered the room, headed by the one-armed finger, 
with their hats off, and very reſpectfully addreſſ- 


ing the officer, they begged to drink his honour's 
health at parting. : | d 5 


Their requeſt was chearfully complied with, | 


and the waiter ordered to make a crown bowl of 


punch for them; but though the drinking this 

they made the pretext of their ſtay, it was but a 
pretext,- as neither of tham ſeemed in a hurry to 

| 1 | 


move ; 


W 


bud v 
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move; and Martin hinting it would be late, the 
lieutenant offered a hand to each of the ſailors, 
and heartily wiſhed them well. Still they looked 
wiſhfully at each other; at length the keeper of 
the tobacco cheſt broke filence, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the finger. | | | 
Come, bear a hand, my lad, get your jawing 
tacks aboard, you ſee the lieutenant is on duty, 
what we have to ſay need not ſlacken his fail. 
The officer on this drew back in an attitude of 


attention. 5 


Pleaſe your honour, cried the honeſt creature, 
my meſſmates and I, ſince we were turned over 


from your honour's command, have been in 
luck; we fell in with the mounſheers, and got, 
d'ye ſee, a large cargo of prize money, more 
than we can fairly ſpend : now, we believe, your 
captain had got a ſhabby nack of ſteering clear of 
the mounſheers and the dons, and if ſo be as that 
there was his trim, though your- honour be as 
brave an officer as ever ſtept from ſtem to ſtern, 
why how ſhould you get along fide of the Louis, 
and mayhap you won't get confirmed neither un- 
der old daddy, and ſo we be minded to beg your 
honour will take a few of theſe here ſhiners off 
our hands, (taking from one of his companions 
a parcel of money tied up in a filk handkerchief, 
and offering it with his one hand to the officer) 
and adding, it may ſerve your honour for ballaſt 
in caſe you ſhould, get on a lee-ſhore. _ | 
The countenance of the young man, whoſe 


name was Montgomery, became ſoftened, his 


eyes gliſtened, and his tongue faultered, at this 
inſtance of diſintereſted affeQion from his brave 


Put up your money, my dear lads, cried he, 


and keep it to fight a cock for yourſelves ; I have 
EY Obi$o3 2005-25 I- enough 
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enovgh to treat you, my brave fellows, and car- 


ry me ſafe into port. | 


The finger looked incredulous, and ſtill kept | 


his one arm extended towards the lieutenant with 
the money; and ſo carneſt were the two to have 
him accept it, that they became clamorous in their 


requeſt, and he was obliged to affect a ferocity, 


as foreign to his nature as anger was to his real 


feelings, and bid them go about their buſineſs, 


with a few hearty d—ns for their folly, which 
they returned him with intereſt for his obſtinacy, 


ſending him freely to the devil for not taking their 
money. | ES 
Henry Dellmore's heart was formed in nature's 
ſofteſt mould; humanity was his predominant bias; 
the generoſity of his nature was very inadcquate 


to his circumſtances, and fear was a ſtranger to 
his foul. How then could ſentiments ſo:conge- 


nial to his own, and actions that excited both 
his admiration and approbation, fail to draw, by 
the irreſiſtible impulſe of ſympathy, his affection- 


ate regard towards beings who appeared ſo utter- 


1y de void of guile, and fo filled with the ſpirit of 
true benevolence ? „ 


Jhe liberality of the unpoliſhed ſailors gave 


him a ſenſation of delight which encreaſed at the 
manner of the lieutenant's declining their kind- 


neſs, and the manly and grateful emotions that 


beamed on his countenance, kept him in filent 
plwKwkeaſure, which was ſucceeded by a ſigh of re- 
gret, at the recollection of his own confined cir- 
cumſtances; and in that moment, for the firſt 
time, did he regret he was no longer in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mr. Franklin's pecuniary favours. 
You will not, Sir, ſaid the beau, with a ſang 
_ froid eafily accounted for, meet many ſuch offers 
in the metropolis. 7 4 TD 


” 


Perhaps not, replicd- the officer cooly. I be- 
lie ve, 


r 
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lieve, reſumed Martin, I ſhould have been 
| tempted to become banker to thoſe fellows. _ 
Perhaps ſo, anſwered the lieutenant; if it 
were only, continued the clerk, to prevent the 
ſhiners, as they called them, from falling into 

worſe hands. Lou ſuppoſe that an eaſy matter 


then, cried Montgomery, farcaſtically. They 


will certainly be fooled out of their money, added 
Martin. | | 8 

Montgomery ſmiled. Fifty to one, continued 
he, whether they have a ſingle guinea by to- 
morrow morning; it is really a pity ſo much mo- 
ney. ſhould be thrown away; egad, if I had 
known the depth of their pockets, and under- 


ſtanding, I ſhould have paid ſome homage to the 


brandy-bottle and tobacco-box. EM 
We will go to the theatre, if you pleaſe, ſaid 
Montgomery, ſternly. Henry aroſe with alacri- 
ty, and, involuntary, took hold of the officer's 
arm, Martin following; and in that poſition they 
reached Drury-lane. 755 . 
What it was I cannot defcribe, nor perhaps 
will all my readers imagine, that in this ſimple 


act conveyed our hero's ideas to Montgomery; 
but certain it is, he knew Henry's ſentiments, 
not only of himſelf, but of Martin, without his 


uttering a word on the ſubjeQ. - 


CHAPTER. XXVL 
The Quakers. 


M R. Peter Martin was a renter of Drury- 


lane Theatre; he therefore led boldly to the 
boxes, where he paſſed free himſelf, leaving his 
two companions to lay down their five ſhil- 


. ated - 
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lings each, which they did with rather an ill 
| graces 1 ' 
It was -a matter of little importance to Mr. 
Martin who opened their purſe ſtrings, ſo as his 
were cloſed ; his appetite, ſomething keener than 
Dellmore's, or Montgomery, had urged the in- 
fſufficieney of coffee to anſwer the purpoſe of din- 
| ner; he therefore, ordered in ſome cold beef 
and a bottle of port, which, as the bill was not 
called for by them, he thought unneceſſary to 
Z 
The young men aſcended into one of the 
green boxes, where as ſoon as they were ſeated, 
Martin left- them to ſpeak to a ſhewy woman in 
another adjoining. - © | 
I ſhould have been quite as well pleaſed, ſaid 
Montgomery, pointing to the pit, to have fat 
below. 555 At 
Cannot we now go there, anſwered Henry. 
No, {aid he, no retreat now, but we will not 
take ſuch a pilot another time. Martin ſoon re- 
joined them. The play was the School for Scan- 
dal, and both Dellmore and his new friend, be- 
came very ſoon too much intereſted in the piece, 
to attend to any thing elſe. It was not until the 
end of the ſecond act, that they obſerved Mr. 
Martin's attention was given to the company, 
and not to the play, and that every other box was, 
buy turns, honoured with his preſence; a circum- 
ſtance of which they would have been ignorant, 
but from a buſtle in the houſe, on the entrance of 
a great perſonage in the oppoſite ſtage box; 
where, to their mutual aſtoniſhment, cloſe by a 
ſtar and garter, they beheld the ſharp face of Mr. 
Peter Martin. But as they had no time to con- 
gratulate each other on the acquiſition of an ac- 
quaintance of ſuch importance, he diſappeared . 
in one moment, and the next they nne 
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him in was one of the upper boxes, talking with 
great eaſe and familiarity to a fille de joye. He 
afterwards joined his company, but his ſociety 
was too valuable to be long confined to one place, 


and he left them again before the cloſe of the 


third aRQ-: - N 


It was now half price, and the boxes filled 
with that ſort of company ſo ſedueing and ſo de- 
ſtructive to young men, whoſe minds being then 


in a ſtate of hilarity, void of care, and entranced 
by the various pleaſing objects around them, they 


forgot how much they were expoſed to the 
allurements of folly, and the deſigns of the aban- 


A handſome female erouding in behind Mont-⸗ 


gomery, the artleſs ſailor paid immediate homage 
to her charms; he inſtantly reſigned his ſeat to 
her, which ſhe accepted, with a naivetE and grace 
that added to her natural beauty. They entered 


into converſation, and Dellmore, who was not 
quite fo inexperienced as when he left Ether, 


vainly endeavoured to draw his companion's at- 


tention from the lady, to the play. Spite of all 


his endeavours to prevent it, he had the mortifi- 
cation to ſee the brave, open-hearted ſon of Nep- 


tune, in the trammels of a proſtitute, who was 


the more dangerous from her perſonal attrac- 

tions. | Sopot 1 15:24 
Martin, on his part, enjoyed with great glee, 
the entre into the world of a young ſailor, whoſe, 


rugged honeſty had filently repreved his own 


want of prineiple. 


Before the entertainment was finiſhed, Mont- 
gomery whiſpered Dellmore he ſhould ſee him in 
the morning, and handed the lady out of the 
© Our hero was accompanied to che inn by Mar- 
tin, who gave him his voluntary attendance, and 

29% "Mn 
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having eat an oyſter, and partook of a bottle of 
wine, again took his leave, without giving Hen- 
ry the trouble of calling for the reekoning, con- 
ceiving no doubt, that 57 company was a full 
equivolent for his ſhare in the expence. 
HFlenry ſoon retired, not indeed to reſt, for his 
mind was not in a ſtate that would forget itſelf ; 
he mourned with great fincerity, the eaſy frailty 
which he feared would deprive him of Montgo- 
mery's acquaintance. His accidental meeting 
with Clara Elton, while it revived thoſe ſentiments 
of tenderneſs that diſſipation had helped to ef- 
face, had alſo taught him a leſſon of prudence ; 
it had brought back to his memory, the peaceful 
ſerenity of thoſe days which were unmarked with 
1mmoral exceſſes.  'The firſt misfortune, or at 
leaſt, the firſt that had affected his peace, was his 
affair with Lavinia; it was the firſt act his con- 
ſcience had diſapproved, and it was ſucceeded by 
miſery and regret: except for this he might have 
been poſſeſſed of Clara; and except for his laſt 
folly at Windſor, he might have flattered himſelf 
ſhe would remember him with pleaſure. By one 
indiſcretion he had loſt every hope of her love; 
buy another, he had too probably forfeited her eſ- 
teem. To know the force of thoſe reflections, 
to be perfectly ſenſible of their poignancy, the 
heart muſt be naturally as uncorrupted, it muſt 
be as fondly devoted as his was. To reform his 
conduct with the hope of being rewarded by the 
poſſeſſion of the woman he adored, would have 
been a merit founded on intereſt: of that he 
| defpaired ; but was nevertheleſs ſenſible, that he 
cowed it to his own underſtanding, as well as to 
the gratitude due to Mr. Franklin, to live, ſo as 
not to reflect diſhonour on the generoſity and ex- 
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He would, when his expences at the inn were 
paid, have been reduced to his laſt guinea; a cou- 
ple of days there, would leave him pennyleſs. 
He knew not the ſtrength of Mr. Montgomery's 
purſe, nor was that, on his own account, ma- 
terial; his ſpirit ſcorned the idea oſ deriving any 
advantage to himſelf from that ſource; but for 
bis fake he hoped the imprudence in which he 
was then engaged, would not embarraſs his cir- 
cumſtances. Be that as it would, his own would 
ſoon oblige him to forego an acquaintance with a 
perſon to whom he found himſelf warmly attach- 
ed. He was ſure Montgomery's heart was good, 
although ſo little could be ſaid of his diſcretion. 

Among other painful retroſpects, Lavinia Or- 
thodox could not be forgotten; his engagement 
to her, that inſuperable bar to hope, had haunt- 
ed him from the inſtant of his meeting with 
Clara. But though his repugnance to a union 
with her increaſed every moment, the ſame ten- 
derneſs of heart that firſt drew him into that en- 
gagement with her, now pictured her to his ima- 
gination, lamenting perhaps over ber infant, his 
- untceling neglect. Vet, what conſolation could 
he now afford her, his heart burning with a fin- 
cere and ardent paſſion for another woman? 

Himſelf, a poor and friendleſs wanderer, what 
could he impart to her, but wretchedneſs and 
grief? His thoughtleſs extravagance at Briſ- 
tol, had deprived him of the power of offering 
her any pecuniary aſſiſtance, if he had known 
where to ſend her; and as to ſeeing her, he 
dreaded leſs to encounter diſſolution, than be 
called on to marry her. He grieved he had not 
left her his purſe when he went from the manor z 

but he had comfort in remembering Mr. Frank- 
lin's promiſe, to be her protector. 3 
The next thing that occurred to him, was the 
Ni -à4 
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reſolution he had formed of taking ſome ſtep to- 
wards removing Miſs Elton out of her preſent 
ineligible ſituation; a ſtep that was rendered of 
the more importance, by the idea that ſhe had 
accompanied Holcombe in the phæton. The 
remaining part of the ſleepleſs night was paſſed” 
in conſidering of ways and means to compaſs his 
- defign, without giving Miſs Elton, or her guar- 
dian, reaſon to ſuſpect the intimation came from 
him. He at length fixed on Mr. Burgeſs, to 
whom he was a perſonal ſtranger, relying on the 
caution and reſerve of his religion and principle, 
for a powerful ſecond to his wiſhes, as he was 
convinced, every rational, unprejudiced mind, 
would, in this caſe, coincide with him; he there- 
fore reſolved to wait on that gentleman, depend- 
ing on. his change of name, (and his being a 
perſonal ſtranger to him) for concealment ; and 
he determined to uſe the ſtricteſt caution, on his 
fide, to prevent the officious medler from being 
diſcovered to be him, who was once fo dear at 
„ „ 1 | 
The next day he devoted to this buſineſs ; af- 
ter which, he determined to ſeek ſome mode of 
providing decently for himſelf, by dint of induſ- 
try; =, if he found it impracticable in Eng- 
land, to ſeek it elſewhere. 7 bY 
Early in the morning, he ſet out for Clapham, 
and having eafily found. Mr. Burgeſs's houſe, he 
begged to ſpeak with him on particular buſineſs. 
by: He was immediately ſhewn into a large hand- 
ſome parlour, by an elderly fervant m plain 
brown cloaths, where Mr. and Mrs. Burgeſs were 


at breakfaſt. | | 

| The looks of thoſe quakers were more than 
mildneſs itſelf; they were ſufficient to encourage 
the moſt diffident, while the unaffead ſanQity of 
their manners, were equally calculated to * 
9 * ; 3 
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the preſuming. Mr. Burgeſs's words were few, 
but they were the harbingers of fincerity, and 
full of the honeſt meaning of his ſoul ; peace 
dwelt in his heart, and a plentiful ſerenity reign- 
ed in his houſe : in a word, his life was gentle, 
and the elements ſo mixed within him, that na- 
ture might ſtand up and ſay to all the world, 
« this is a man.” Oppoſite him fat Rebecca his 
wife. | W | | 
Henry Dellmore had ſeen Clara Elton; he was 
an admirer, nay, he was a connoiſſeur of beau- 
ty : but notwithſtanding all he had ſeen of others, 
and all he felt for Clara, the fair quaker exhibited 
a face and form, that, though they had ſuffered 
from time and ſickneſs, excelled all he had ever 
before ſeen. 1 5517 S 
Rebecca Burgeſs was at this period, in her 
thirty-eighth year; ſhe had been long in an ill 
ſtate of health, and 3 conſequently thin, but 
her figure had an elegance and ſymetry in it, 
—— — the eye, without 4 poſſtaliey of 
ſaying to which one's admirat ion was moſt due; 
thoſe who are partial to the enbon point, on viewing 
Rebecca Burgeſs, would be obliged to confeſs, it 
would not add to her charms: from her, the 
moſt eminent 8 might have taken a model 
of perfection. Her face was oval and delicate, 
her eyes were a dark hazel, her hair and eye- 
brows cheſnut, rather inclined to the auburn ; 
the lilly reigned unrivalled in her cheeks, except 
when erimſoned by the bluſhes of pudicity; then 
Her pure blood became eloquent in her counte- 


nance. Her noſe was a ſmall aquiline, and her 
lips and teeth were the moſt beautiful contraſt of 
red and white that nature ever formed: her com- 
plection was fair, animated, and clear; it was 
the beautiful white hue that dazzled the beholden, 
without bringing ſnow to the memory; and her 
1 9 oY neck, 
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neck, hands and arms, were more particularly of 


this deſcription than her face; two ſmall moles 
graced one corner of her little mouth, and dim- 
ples inumerable ſurrounded it, when, as often as 


ſhe ſpoke, a ſmile (the ſmile of benevolence, not 


levity) adorned her features. Conſtant ill health, 


left no trace but of extremedelicacy on her brow, 


and the tout enſemble of her perſon, was all that 
imagination can conceive of beauty decked by 
the Graces. og ES; | 

Her dreſs, which was light brown ſattin, with 
the fineſt clear muſlin linen, appeared ſo exactly 


ſuited to the delicacy of her perſon, and the pu- 


rity of her mind, that the whole of her figure 
ſeemed in perfect union with the mellifluous 
ſound oſ her voice: nor could our hero. conceal 


his profound admiration and aſtoniſhment, while 
he viewed the fair the lovely Quaker 
Mr. Burgeſs, in the mild accent of true 


Chriſtian courteſy, deſired he would be ſeated ; 
and a third cup was ordered. e 
Whether it was from the peace and harmony 
that viſibly reigned in the habitation of thoſe 
good people, from the particular gentleneſs of 
their manners, or the reſponſive ſympathy of 
their glances at each other; or whether, (which 


indeed is moſt likely) from the imvoJuntary. kind- 


neſs they mutually ſhewed our hero, the reader 
will determine; but from whatever cauſe it pro- 
2 he was unable to diveſt himſelf of a ſe- 
eret ſargething (that conveyed to his idea the two 
extremes of pain and pleaſure, ) ſufficiently to re- 


collect his errand, until ſome moments after the 
breakfaſt things were removed, and the ſervants 


1 withdrawn. | 


M l. 
A diffidenee and conſtraint, not aſſuredly ori- 
-ginating in Mr. or Mrs. Burgeſs, kept him fi- 


| 
i 
: 


3 he hefitated, ſtammered, 8 
| Oe = a pate ; 
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pale; and, indeed, had not the good quakers 
been impreſſed with a degree of ha ſame partia- 
lity he felt for them, the manifeſt confuhon he 
laboured under, muſt have been to his diſadvan- 
tage; but he fortunately, appeared to them with 
every grace of nature, and thoſe adorned with a 
modeſt elegance of manners, which do not often 
unite in young men at ſo early a period of life: 
nor were the firſt favourable impreſſions at all 
leſſened by the motives that he at length aſſigned 
for his viſit; neither did the manly, graceful 
manner, in which he apologiſed for the liberty he 
had taken in waiting on them, decreaſe their pre- 
poſſefſion in his favour; the warmth of his rea- 
ſons, the fervency of his ſolicitude, and the 
Poignancy of his regret, on account of Miſs El- 
ton's ſituation, while they alarmed the friends for 
the fate of a young woman, for whom they en- 
tertained ſentiments of affection and eſteem, alſo - 
filled them with an inconceivable ſomewhat to- 
wards Henry; a predilection which, whether it 
aroſe from ſome attractive lines on his counte- 
nance, or the traits his conduct diſcovered in his 
mind, was irrefiſtible. - To the wiſdom that de- 


. nies the force of Tock predilections, I ſay with | 


. Churchil, 


Whether ſtrict reaſon bears me out in this, 

Let thoſe who, always ſeeking, always miss 

« 'The ways of reaſon, doubt with ſpecial zeal; _ 
* be the praiſe to > argue, mine to feel. 


5 Thou art a young Mentor, friend, bad Mr. 
Burgeſs 3 ; art thou married? 
The negative to this queſtion was ready; it 
was ſincere, and it was truth, accompanied with 

a glowing bluſh. 
I ſhould rather have 922 with the ad- 
vantage 
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_ vantage of thy comely perſon and good ſenſe, 


thou wouldeſt rather have ſought to avail thyſelf 


of the liberty given tothe young woman, by thy 


friend and partner, than thus to take meaſures to 


abridge her of it. 
Confeſs, ſaid the charming Rebecca; haſt thou 
not ſome ſecret motive, ſome covert reaſon for 
thy conduQt ? | 
A deeper glow covered the whole face of Hen- 
ry, his eyes were averted, his feat grew uneaſy, 
and he betrayed every token of embarraſiment. 
___ Nay, continued the Quaker, I do not mean 
to be thine accuſer ; I ſhould be ſorry to know 
thou hadſt any whom it concerned thy credit 
to conceal : but there may, ſaid ſhe, with 
a moſt facinating ſmile, be thoſe which may be 
perfectly innocent, and even laudable, and yet 
too ſtrong to be reſiſted in a young mind towards 
fo lovely a young woman as Clara Elton. 
If I know myſelf replied Henry, fighing ; the 
lady's own honour and happineſs is all I have in 
view; that I am intereſted in her welfare, that T 


tremble at her ſituation, and that the idea of her 


danger appalls me beyond the fear of any thing 


that can happen to myſelf, are facts I will not 
deny, but my ſolicitude is for Ber. Mr. Frank- 
lin cannot be acquainted with her ſituation, he 
knows not the improprieties ſhe is drawn into, 
nor can he be alarmed at her connexions, becauſe 
I am ſure they are unknown to him. = 


Moſt aſſuredly, anſwered Mr. Burgeſs' I will 


write to him this poſt ; my friend, ſetting, the 
young woman's good qualities out of the queſ- _ 
tion, has too much integrity to negleQ the inte- 


reſt of an orphan under his care 3 he will be 
alarmed at thy intelligence: and, added he, 


_ ſmiling, Come young man, it is not good to 


be too much diſintereſted; to whom ſhall Ifay, _ 
| | Clara 
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Clara is indebted for ſo kind an interference? 
Thou haſt a name, and our pretty friend muſt 
know it; at ſome future time, when ſhe is con- 
vinced of the good thou meaneſt her, ſhe will 
thank thee.” | 
Henry heſitated, he bluſhed at the laudable 
duplicity of his own conduct. How could he im- 
poſe on people, whoſe characteriſtick is a love of 
truth, an aſſumed name? or how, if he reveal- 
ed his real one, could he avoid Lavinia and her 
matrimonial claims? Beſides, the warnings of a 
ſtranger would certainly have more weight, both 
with Mr. Franklin and Clara, than any thing that 
came under the ſanction of prudence from a 
young man, whole juvenile days had been mark- 
ed by indi/cretions 3 and Clara might privately 
doubt, fince ** intereſt ſpeaks all languages, and 
acts all parts, even that of difintereſtedneſs itſelf,“ 
ſome latent hope of ſelf-gratification might be his 
motive; and in that caſe he ſhould not only ſuf- 
fer in his pride of heart, but what was of ſtill 
more conſequence, his interference might on that 
account loſe its defired effect. 
His ſilence was a confirmation to Mr. Burgeſs 
and his amiable wife, of the ſuſpicions they had 
entertained, that his concern for Clara was too 
full of anxiety to be free from affection. Their 
curioſity was. raiſed at the myſtery, under which 
he appeared to wiſh to conceal himſelf and his 
motives; but thoſe ſuſpicions were unallayed by 
a ſingle doubt of his honour or veracity. _ 
After a long ſilenee, which was not broken on 
the part of the Quakers, Henry begged Mr. Bur- 
geſs would take the trouble to inform himſelf of 
Miſs Elton's connexion and fituation, and if, 
Sir, faid he, your information and opinion coin- 
_ cide with the ſentiments I have taken the liberty 
of imparting, you will have the pleaſure of reſcu- 
3 | „ ing 
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ing one of the lovelicſt of women from dangers 


12numerable. Condeſcend, Sir, to be her good 
3 yourſelf ; neither Miſs Elton, nor her 


1ends are acquainted with my name; nor is it 


neceſſary they ſhoud have the trouble of develop- 
ing the obſcurity of my character. His fine eyes 
(now filled with the humid ſenſibility which the 
lubject called forth) were averted ; the eager and 
ſcrutinizing looks of his auditors were earneſtly 
fixed on him, and the conſcious ſecret which 
he choſe not to diſcloſe cauſed an embarraſſment 
which he could not immediately get over. 

Still the Burgeſſes were filent, and he, in a 
faultering accent, continued ſaying, That he 


ſhould be happy, he ſhould rejoice to know he 


had been the humble means of procuring for the 
charming maid, an active friend in ſo reſpecta- 
ble a man; and taking, with a freedom which 
was entirely devoid of preſumption, the hand of 
Mrs. Burgeſs, —Do, Madam, ſaid he, with an 
_ engaging earneſt, do let me prevail on you, if 
after enquiry you find your ſentiments correſpond 

with mine, if Miſs Elton wants a proteQreſy— 
He did-not praceed.. - -.. * 2 

Thou art an irreſiſtible pleader, replied Mrs. 
Burgeſs ; but how can Clara Elton want a pro- 
tectreſs, when we know our friend Franklin hath 
offered to take her with him? And who can 
doubt the prudence of Mary Franklin ? If the 

maiden is not wedded to her indiſcretions, a re- 
formation is in her power, far more conſiſtent 
with her own eaſe than it could be with me. 
Thou ſee'ſt our habitation, we are content with 
peace, and conſcience. void of offence; what 
ſorrows, as inhabitants of the world, we are ſub- 
je& to, we bear without having recourſe to the 
various ſources of amuſement and diſſipation 


which people of a different perſuaſion, although 


Perhaps 


- 
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perhaps equally pure in their principles, eſteem 


eſſential to their exiſtence. Thinkeſt thou, Cla- 


ra Elton could adopt our fimple forms? And if 


ſhe could not, far leſs could we countenance an 
innovation on our regular peaceful way of liv- 
ing: nevertheleſs, we will do our utmoſt to ſe- 
cond thy honeſt intentions; we will offer our ad- 
vice, not only to our friends at Ether but to the 
maiden herſelf, and I think neither will rejed it. 
The ſerious tone in which Mrs. Burgeſs con- 
cluded her ſpeech was definitive ; Henry had con- 
ceived hopes, from her ſanguine expreſſion of re- 
gard, that ſhe would have offered her maternal 
protection to Miſs Elton, not recolleQing that his 
contemptible opinion of Miſs Franklin, aroſe 
from . what he knew of her diſpoſition, not from 
what the world /hought of it; her wiſdom ſet her, 
it was believed, above the common errors of hu- 
man nature; who then ſo proper to reſtrain the 
thoughtleſs impetuoſity of youth? Mrs. Burgeſ- 
ſes's hint recalled to his mind the impoſſibility of 
the haſty hope he had indulged. With him the 


next thing to feeling his error, was to acknow- 


ledge it, which when done, he begged, that as 


far as concerned him, the whole matter might be 
concealed from the Franklins; then riſing to take 
his leave, Mr. Burgeſs having received a reſpon- 


five glance from his wife, between himſelf and | 


whom there exiſted, but one ſoul : 


- - I will keep thy counſel, friend, ſaid he, but 1 


do nat like fo foon to loſe thy acquaintance : thou 
art.a great deceiver if thou haſt not an honeſt in- 
ge nuous heart I would thou wert more explcit 
that we might know thee more, I will not fa 


better, becauſe I do not admit that to be poſſible; 


what doſt thou fear? Is thy ſecret impenetrable ? 
— Henry bowed. Well, then, ſaid be, I wifl 
preſs no further into thine affairs; whatever may 
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be thy motive for concealing them, I like the turn 

of thy countenance, and invite thee to a friend- 

ly meal whenever thy avocations will give an op- 
. Portunity, and thy inclination impels thee to give 
© pleaſure. 

This plain unvarniſhed invitation was rendered 
the more acceptable by the coinciding look, and 
the eloquent ſmile of the amiable Rebecca. 

Our hero's heart being now filled with more 
than gratitude, more than mere liking, the libe- 
ral and unſolicited offers of friendſhip from a man 
of ſuch eſtabliſhed credit, in whoſe power it was 
to recommend him to a fituation, in which, by 
the aſſiſtance of his education and abilities, he 
might obtain an independent livelihood, it will be 
granted that his objections to renew his connec- 
tions with his Ether friends muſt have been in- 
vincible. What, thought he, ſhall J again bring 
a beggar to the knowledge of Miſs Franklin 3 
Shall I be again inſulted, becauſe I will not proſ- 
titute my heart to her oftentatious charity ? Or 
ſhall I, by renewing the diſputes between my 
good benefactor and his fiſter, rob him of his 
peace ? No. His heart ſwelled at the thought, 
and he flattered himſelf a ſpirit of pride, and a 
ſenſation of gratitude, were the only ſtimula to 
a reſolution which the kindneſs of Mr. Burgeſs 
could not vanquiſh. But ſtrong as were thoſe mo- 
tires for a rejection of the 7 neo friendſhip, 
there were yet ſtronger ones that lay in a latent 
corner of his heart, and though hardly known to 
himſelf, influenced all his actions; which, as a 
faithful hiſtorian, I muſt, acknowledge apts 4 | 
occaſion, though perhaps it may not be deemec 
ſo in the opinion of ſome of my readers, was to 
/ TROP He” 
 Yovare not, ſaid Mr. Franklin, when he gave 
his reluctant conſent to the union of Henry and 
„ 1 1 | Lavinia 
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Lavinia, to marry till you are of age, neither 
are you to break an engagement I ſuffer you to 
make. 

Dellmore was now juſt turned of his 21ſt year 
of Mr. Franklin's readoption ; he entertained no 
doubt, however hoſtile Miſs Franklin might till 
be to his intereſt, but her father's favour would 


be attended with a wife, as well as an eftabliſh- 


ment in the world, could he expe& either that- 
Lavinia would forego her claim, or Mr. Frank-. 
lin neglect to ſupport it; however deſirable there- 
fore, in his preſent circumſtances, independence 
m12ht be, that ſacrifice would be too great to at- 
tain it b. 

Love and Miſe Orthodox, that is, the ſort of; 
love he bore Clara Elton, never filled his heart 
zogether. "Thoſe who do not underſtand my diſ- 
tinction in this matter, may perhaps quarrel with 


me for making it, but I have very good authority 1 


for ſaying, | 
There is but one ſort of love, but there are 
a thouſand different copies of it.” | 


_ The ſenſation Henry had felt for Lavinia , could. 
hard y be called a copy, it was a mere daub; and 


he became every day more averſe to a contract, 
which was began in folly, and cloſed in regret. 
His ardent love for one woman, poſſibly raiſed his 
diſguſt for the other; and the reſult was, a reſo- 
lution to conceal himſelf, in hopes ſome . 
might tike place in his favour. 

He, however, complied with the joint invita- 
tion of the quakers, to ſpend the day at Clap- 
ham; and it was with reluQance, on both ſides, 


that they parted at ſeven o'clock, when the ſtage: | 


ſtopped, by Mr. Burgeſs's order, to convey him to 
town. The amiable pair would not ſuffer him to 

de part until he had promiſed to repeat his viſit. 
Wen, very en, ſaid Mrs. Burgeſs, with 
uncommon 


5 r A . . 
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uncommon cnctialiviels; as ſhe returned from the 
gate, whither both her huſband. and herſelf ac- 
companted him. 


CHAPTER: XXVIL 


Sweet P Mon of Love, a-la-Mode de Sd _ 


M R. Dellmore found in the coach, two male 
paſſengers; one of them, a fat elderly man, in 
a grizzle bob, plain brown cloaths, a gold-head- 
ed cane, and ſquare-toed ſhoes. In the courſe of 
alfew ſeconds, he informed our hero, that riding 
1n the ſtage was his choice, as he kept his own car- 
riage, and his wife and daughters were gone on 
in it; but, ſome-how or other, he liked a little 
variety 3 and moreover, to hear all that was to be 
heard about Ould England zand ſometimes, a body 
mout pick up ſom'at in a ſtage, whereof, in a bo- 
by's own coach there was nothing but women's 
prate ; and fo, young gentleman, continued the 
great man clapping him on the knee, what is your 
opinion of the young miniſter ? my friend Gab 
here and I don't agree; he is for ould Boreas. 

Jam not a competent Judge of either, return- 
ed Henry. 

Why, really Mr Skate, cried Mr. Gab, Iam 
one of thoſe ſort of men who think well of an old 
_ friend, after he has loſt the power of ſerving me. 

As to Lord North's abilities as a miniſter, m 


opinion is, the outs and ins are the whole of the 


odds. Why, to be ſure, anſwered the fat orator, 

as you ſay, the loaves and fiſhes go a great way; 

but a man without pride, a man that—did I ever 

tell you of his dining with our company ? + | 

Fes, yes, returned Mr. Gab e as ir fears 545 

ing a repetition. | 1 5 e 
4 11 | : | Ay. 
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Ay, there, there was your magnanimous doings, 
cried Skate exultingly, there was all our livery 
fervants in waiting; and, there was J, and be, 
and the reſt on us; egad | we were as metry as 
grigs. Why now, young gentleman, you are a 
young man, as a body may ſay ; no offence, I 
hope, but you may never, in your whole life, 
convarie with a miniſter ; no offence, I hope. 
None in the leaſt, ſaid Henry ſmiling, 
I hope not, I am ſure I mean none. But, as 


I was faying, about miniſters, and them fort of 


people : now, I ſuppoſe, if a prime miniſter was 


to ſend you a card, juſt now, Mr. A. or B. or C. 
or ſo on; for we mention no names. Well then, 


Mr. A. as I faid before, B. or C. or D. or you 
may carry it down to P. if you will. I mention 
no names. Well, the card brings (by one of his 
own ſervants) compliments to Mr. Skate, that's 
me, defires the honour of his company, on buſi- 
neſs of importance. Well, away I goes. Now 
this was before the dinner affair; I had never ſeen 
him before in my- born days. , Neighbour Gab, 
wo you are aſleep. Come, you never heard this 
ory. 5 . a 


ſtamping Dutch herrin»s ? Why, where the de- 
vil—however, I ll tell the young gentleman; no 


harm in that. Well, away I goes, and egad, I 


gives a double rap, juſt as I do at home, as bould 


as braſs, and who ſhould come to the door, but 
the very ſervant that brought the card; ſo I ſays, 


ſays I. Juſt in that moment, to our no ſmall 


mortification, the ſtage ſtopped at a gentleman's_ 
houſe on the road, where Mr. Skate's wife and 
daughters were, and a ſervant begged he would 
alight. Before he had time to utter the poſitive 
negative that he was diſpoſed to put on the te- 


queſt, the lady of the houſe, with ſome female vi- 
2 = 9 5 En ſitors, 


Fl 


hat, not about laying a duty on ſprats, and 


| _ 
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ſitors, advanced towards the road, and being ſe- 
conded by Mrs. and the Miſs Skates, the good 
-man was overpowered ; he however, ſhook our 
hero heartily by the hand, and ſwore he was 
d d ſorry he could not tell the whole ſtory, be- 
Cauſe it mout be of ſervice to him ; but, howe- 
ver, if he would call in Thames-ſtreet, at Bob 
Skate's, fiſhmonger, any morning before Change 
time, why he ſhould hear it all. Lo 
Henry thanked Mr. Skate, and the coach a- 
gain drove off. = h 
Mr. Gab, the other paſſenger, was a well-look- _ 
ing man, about forty 3 he was converſible, 
11 and eaſy in his addreſs. Mr. 
e became the immediate ſubje& of his diſ- 
courſe. Although his remarks were conſiſtent 
with his character, he lamented his neighbour's 
folly. The miniſter, he ſaid, finding he was a 
judge of a particular branch of the revenue, 
which he certainly was, had thought proper to 
- conſult him on ſome trifle, and to receive infor- 
mation on others, a diſtinction poor Skate was 
unequal to; he was unable to converſe with a ſin- 
gle being in his own ſphere of life ; he was the 
compathon of his friends, and the jeſt of his ene- 
mies. From Mr. Skate, our hero and his fellow- 
traveller paſſed to ſubjects more univerſally 
known; politics had never yet excited Dell- 
_*More's attention; but had he been an adept in 
that ſcience, if it may be ſo called, Mr. Gab 
was not, nor would he ever, if he could decline 
it, converſe of national matters; they were, 
however, at no loſs, and Henry's natural vivaci- 
ty and good ſenſe rendering him an entertaining 
companion, Mr. Gab very politely defired to be 
honoured by his further acquaintance, and at 
parting, gave him his card, with an invitation to 


o 
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On his arrival at the Golden-croſs, he found 
Montgomery was returned, and gone to reſt ; an 
example he-was preparing to follow, when Mr. 
Peter Martin made his appearance. In the time 
ſince our hero had parted with that gentleman, _ 
he had gone over, in his mental view, every part 
of his conduct fince their accidental meeting; 
and having joined conjectures to facts, had ſet 
him down as a contemptible character, with 
| whom it was no credit to be acquainted ; yet his 
natural politeneſs would not ſuffer him to be 
rude : cool he certainly was, but that was a 
ſort of rebuff Mr. Peter Martin had been uſed 
to; he regarded it not, but fitting down, and 
pattaking, uninvited, of the bread and cheeſe, 
an oyſter, and ſome ale, on which Dellmore 
was making his ſupper, he entered into familiar 
chat, repeating a thouſand common anecdotes, 
which he ſwore he had been eye and ear-wit neſs 
to, and which our hero could not contradiQ, hav- 
ing never heard them before. In the midſt of 
an entertaining piece of ſcandal, without men- 
tioning names, he eſpied the card with Mr. 
Gab's addreſs, which Henry had juſt taken 'out 
of his pocket. | 

Good God ! cried he, in a tranſport = joy, 
oo you know Mr. Gab ? Are you acquainted 
with his family? If you are, and can introduce 
me to them, upon my ſoul you will do me the 
N favour in the world. | 

Are they ſo hard of acceſs then ? aſked Hen- 
Ty, ſmiling at his eagerneſs. 

Ah, God ! replied Mr. Peter Martin, why 
Miſs Gab will bs one of the greateſt fortunes in 
the city, but perhaps you have deſigns on her 
Jourſelf. 

I Bellmofe uffured bim le indead had net. Well 
then, by all that's beautiful, anſwered Martin, if 
you 


_ 
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you will contrive to introduce me, as your friend 
and acquaintance, that I may have an opportuni- 


ty of ſaying a few civil things to the girl, I will 


bind myſelf to pay you a thouſand pounds on the 
day I marry he.. | 2 5 
Dellmore's eyes ſtruck fire; it was difficult to 
ſay whether his rage or aſtoniſhment was predo- 
minant ; what, bribe him to an act of infamy ! 
imagine him capable of contributing to the mer- 
cenary deſigns of a coxcomb on a young woman 
of fortune | make him the tool of a fortune 
hunter l that was too bad. He aroſe haſtily, and 


ples, had bropght matters to a certainty, and al- 
ready laid out in his mind's eye a great part of 
Miſs Gab's fortune, . perceiving the gathering 


| ſtorm his looks portended, made a precipitate re- 
treat, and eſcaped the chaſtiſement due to his 


folly and impudence; as 'Deilmore intended to 
pay him in a coin to which. he had a natural a- 
verſion, namely a good (kicking, although he 


had more than once been obliged to ſubmit 


When again alone, and recovered from the 
rage into which the ſanguine views of Mr. Peter 


Martin had thrown him, he revolved his ſituati- 
on, and the occurrences of the day. Fortune 


had made him acquainted with a perſon who, 


by Martin's account, had equal power with the 
ood quaker to ſerve him, without any riſk of 
. him to thoſe from whom he wiſhed to 


be concealed; his ſituation was deſperate; def- 
titute of both money and friends, it was abſo- 


lutely neceſſary he ſhould ſhake off all diffi- 


. "dence ;. it was not for a man who had but a 


few ſhillings between bim and ſtarving, to pa 


extreme homage to delicacy, or indulge a pri 


the poor beau, who judging by his own princi- 


* 


which, 


- 
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which, though perhaps laudable in proſperity, - 


was contemptible in adverſity 3 he therefore re- 
ſolved to wait on Mr. Gab early the next day, 
and ſolicit his intereft to procure him employ- 
ment : then ordering his bill to be brought in 
wed the breakfaſt next morning, he rctired to 

ed. 


At nine the next day Mr. Montgomery made 


his appearance, but ſo altered, that Dellmore 


play houſes, the w 
Tied him there; and blending curſes with his 


£- 


Picked his pocket of every thing val 


could ſcarcely credit his eye-fight, and it was 
ſome moments before he could believe that the 
figure before him was the ſame who parted from 


him in ſuch high ſpirits two nights before. 


His face was ſwelled, and, like Joſeph's coat of 
many colours ; one eye was entirely loſt to the 
view, the other bore ſable marks of violence ; his 
noſe was flattened in proportion as his other fea- 


| tures had expanded; his thumbs were bound 
round with black ribband, and his whole figure 


hung out ſignals of diſtreſs. : : 
He opened his mouth with execrations on the 
s, and the puppy that car- 


narrative, informed his companion of his night's 
Adventure. 7 | | 
The lady whoſe attractions he had found ſo irre- 


ſiſtible, had been alſo ſo charmed with him, that 


ſhe had found it impoſſible to ſeparate, without re- 
taining ſome reliques in memory of ſo dear a 
connexion z ſhe had therefore, in pure kindneſs, 


taken off his hands the care of his purſe, con- 
tainire twenty-nine guineas, and his watch; and 
will... perhaps to ſpare- him the pangs of part- 


ing, left him in the ſweet delirium that ſucceeds 
the tranſports of love in 4 bagnio. In other 
words, having firſt wheedled him from glaſs to 
glaſs, till he was in a ſtate of intoxication, ſhe 
uable, and : 
watching 
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watching an opportunity to elude the obſervation 
of the people of the houſe, left him pennyleſs be- 
hind her. is | 
Towards noon, when the fumes of the liquor 
had evaporated, he awoke and miſſed his divi- 
nity; his grief at her abſence was not of the 
heart-rending kind; he would have taken com- 
8 on her loſs, but his empty pockets diſtracted 
im. | | 
He rung the bell like a madman, and ſummon- 
ed the maſter of the houſe, who heard his ſtory 
like a philoſopher, and retired with a low bow, 
and expreſſions of extreme ſorrow for his misfor- 
tune. 8 ES 
And is that all, quoth the enraged Montgome- 
Ty, ringing again with great violence. One 


| waiter did not chuſe to face him, half a dozen ap- 


peared. _ 2 

I have loft my watch and money, ſcoundrels, 
how did you dare to ſuffer it ? ; | 

Sir, replied one of them, I know the girl very 


well, it will be eaſy to trace her; I am ready to 


attend you. to a magiſtrate, we ſhall ſoon have 
madam in irons. OT be 


And ſo, replied Montgomery, have my name 


on record for a fool; no, raſcals, but I will break 
your bones for ſuffering the jilt to eſcape. | It was 


with the ſailor, as the old adage has it, but a 


word and a blow, and the blow came firſt ; the 
fellows bauled murder, and ran off; Montgo- 
mety preſerved a dead filence with his tongue, 


but while he followed them, his vaken towel was 
by no means idle; a conſtable was ſummoned, 
| he bill preſented, and the whole force of the 

houſe muſtered. ' The invincible hero atehieved 
incredible deeds of valour; fighting his way 
through the whole poſſe, reinforced as they were 
'by civil authority, and leaving the bill —_— 


— 
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he reached his lodging in the condition I have de- 
ſcribed, where, having ſwallowed a glaſs of bran- 
dy, he went to bed. ; 5 
He recited this adventure to Dellmore with all 
the bitterneſs of regret and ſelf-condemnation. 
A ſimilarity of circumſtances now rendered Hen- 
ry more open; he condoled with Montgomery. 
on his misfortune, and very candidly related his 
own, excepting only that part from whence they 
originated; there was ſomething ſo humiliating 
to a noble mind, in the fraud of Mrs. Dellmore, 
and the natural conjectures of the meanneſs of 
thoſe parents, who would part with their off- 
ſpring to favour ſuch a baſe impoſition, that he 
could not prevail on himſelf to be the herald of his 
own diſgrace; he therefore gave every merit to 
Mr. Franklin for his protection, but only called 

himſelf an orphan, without hinting at the event 
that had made him fo. He concluded by offering 
to ſhare his few ſhillings with his comrade in af- 
fliction, and diſcharged the whole of the bill im- 


— 


lowing account of himſelff | 
. His father, the Hon. Auguſtus Montgomery, 
was the fifth and youngeſt ſon of a large family - 
of an Iriſh peer, of ancient deſcent, with haugh- - 
ty ſpirits, nice honour, and ſmall eſtate; he mar- 
ried very young to an indigent relation of the fa- 
mily, againſt the conſent of the old Lord, who, 
though he did not make, his diſobedience a pre- 
text for deſerting him, never conſidered any part 
of his numerous. family as having claims either 
on his care or loye. r SS 156, 
His father's very narrow income, which was at 
the time of his death but a colonels half-pay, 
put it out of his power to make any proviſion for 
his family. Mrs. Montgomery died in childbed 
: Vor. I. a . Ld 33a 0 . : wy, + 4 of 


mediately. c | 3 
i Mr. . ntgomery, in his turn, gave the fol- 


9 
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of this her youngeſt ſon, nor did the colonet 


long ſurvive her; he died leaving five ſons and 


one daughter. ,/ Co 


The elder fon was at his father's death in Paris, 
whence he returned expreſs, to take on him the 
paternal care of the family. The ſecond and 


third he pl 1ccd at a cheap ſchool, and the others 
at the houſe of the woman who had wet-nurſed 


him; the ſiſter he took with him to France, 
where ſhe very ſoon married an Englifh gentle- 
man, who was heir to a very good eſtate. 
This event was of general advantage to the 


family; 3 the boys were continued at ſchool at their 


liſter's expence, till three of them died of the 
{inall-pox in one year. 
There was then left only the efder brother and 


himſelf, who experienced, the utmoſt happineſs a 


wealthy filter could beſtow. 


His genins leading him to a nautical life, he 
was by his ſiſter's recommendation ſent to India, 


on board a King” s ſhip, in the capacity of mid- 
{hipman. 
During the voyage out he was unfortunately 


wrecked on an uncivilized iſland, where after 


enduring numberleſs hardſhips for” five years, he 
at lall got to the Cape, whence, he ſoon procured 


a paſſage to England. *But born to be the ſport of 


fate, he found his own country more ſavage than 
the iſland he had eſcaped from. His ſiſter had 
become a widow, and abandoned her country. 
With great difficulty and many hardſhips he 
reached Ireland, where he, Tearned that his bro- 


ther was dead, having early in life ' privately 


united himſelf to.a en ſervant of his father's, 


who, with her two children had traced him to 
England, where ſhe had proved her marriage, 


and whence her huſband accompanied her to Ire- 


land * t die. The * family to which 


1 * 
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they were ſo nearly allied: would not deign toac- 


knowledge a poor faiſor, and, but for the chacity 


_ of his father eldeſblifter; he mult have ſtarved.” 


This lady, who was married to a nobleman of 
labge'eſdatech in England, ſent Him out under the 
command of a man, who; beſides an inexhauſti- 


ble fund of ſmall talk; anda pleafing addreſs, had' 


no one great or good quality, and who was the 

perſon alluded'to by the honeſt cars. 
The inactive and inglorious conduct adopted 

by this commander was irkſome and diſgraceful 


to his peoples they murmured, they remonſtrat- 


ed, but in bain; Captain Eſſence was ſuperior to 


a ſenſe of ſhame; he was a man of family and 


fortune, and would often, at fight of ſhattered 


limbs; and loſs of lifes fay witk Falſtaff, There 
lier bonour » but ee for mere adventurers to 


riſk their lives in battle, qe had much to loſe, and 
litle to gain, in the conteſt'of nations; his acres! 
were ſafe; and while they eorttinued fo, what was 


his country to him? 42% 02 mod uu 21. 12 7 


Prudent as thoſe: fentliniertts were, it was politic 
to * them over, and he effectually contrived to 

do it, by being either eo ſoon or toe late for 
every battle in that part of the world where he 
was ſtationed 5 not for a galloon would Captain 
Eſſence Venere to ſea without abſolute orders, 
orz when under ſail, alter his courſe he was not 


ambitious enough to ſeek the "bubble reputation | 


in a cannon's mouth. ? 7 


What a ſituation was is ſhip for young men 
whoſe boſoms beat higli in the expectation And 


an. partakinng of the laureis aid riches that 


very dne im the fleet but theirs ſhared in great 


| jw. Taro - Bvery2yoath who had oricouldraiſe * 

aftiend, got himſelf exetiatiged ; loſs of rank was 

nothing to loſs of honour : but por Montgomery - 
had: en he was therefore — to con- 


Ms 2 tinue 
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tinue with Captain Eſſence, who not being able 


to keep a warrant officer that could get removed, F 
to ſerve himſelf, made him acting 1 ; { 
in this ſtation his perſonal intercourſe withi4he a 
Captain gave him ſuch an inſight into his daſtard- * 
ly diſpoſition, that it was impoſſible. for ſo ſincere, 8 
ſd open hearted a youth, to conceal his contempt. nn 
The Captain ſ@6wm.and felt the deſpicable light in 0 
which he was held, and; fearing; while his corps N 
were teceiving the reward of their bravery, his 2 
name might be miſſed in the glorious liſt of thoſe Pe 
Who had; bled for their country, he got inva- 82 
(pore ang took his, pallage hame 5 in a merchant * 

P: 

A man df e lee en * the command, 3 
and? young Montgomery was his firſt favourite. ke 
Elated-with the not ice of his Captain, he wrote . « 
to his- noble relations in Engtand, entreating 
their recommendation to the Commander in Fs 

Chief on the ſtation, and begging them to uſe ; 
their intereſt at home to get him conſirmed. | 
But though Captain Eſſence was remarkably 185 

peaceable in his diſpoſition, where a poſſibility . R 
retort· remained, it was no reaſon why, when he ag. 
returned 10 England, be ſhould not acquaint KK po 
Montgomery's noble friends what 2 very worth-. life 
leſs ungrateful young man he was; and they, in- of-.; 
ſtead of giving him the: ſolicited recommendation, fiec 

remitted to India the traits his Captain had given a c 

of his character, and poſſibly glad ſo cheaply to gre 
get rid of a tax on their quality, very civilly beg- he 
ged leave to decline meddling in his affairs. To: int 
mend the matter, continued he, the ſame packet enc 
brought news of the peace, and we were ordered eno 
home, and paid off; the teſt you know, and after befe 
all my complaints of hard fortune, you fee V. heh 

_ own folly has foundered me at laſ. ſi ve 


s ſaid Henry, muſt be my mental 1 4 ; gan, 
| 4 = ot, 135 
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Not, 1 hope; abſolütely foübndered; we muſt 


(oe what we can do for ourſelves :fince we have 


ſo little expectation from the world. They then 
entered into a minute inveſtigation of their cir- 
cumſtances, and fond Dollmere' s ſtock amount- 


ed to eleven ſhillings and ſeven pence three far- 


things, and the'hheutenant's to the exact ſum of 


four pence halfponiny z with this capital they en- 


tered intd 'partnerſhip.-- Montgomery allied out 
inqueſt of cheap lodgings and our hero to wait 
on Mr. Gab, whoſe town-refidence was on Dow- 
gate Hill. As this gentleman will cut a very 
conſiderable figure in ſome part of our hiſtory, 1 
beg to have the honbur of introducing him to my 
readers, previous to the Ne on which ne 8 
pn nt arſe ares: N e 17 
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Ma e GAB was, I have ſaid, about the middle. 


age, rather a handſome figure, and tolerably 
good natured 5 he had began the career of his 
life inthe Ration of a ſhopman to the third couſin. 
of a gentleman's fecretary's miſtreſs, who teſti- 


fied her regard for her relation an rocuring him 


a contract with government. His maſter ſoon 
grew immoderately rich, and being a bachelor, 


he retired to enjoy hus wealth, leaving Mr. Gab 
in the buſineſs, with a ſhare of the profits, te 


encourage his induſtry. He was ſoon fortunate 
enough to follow the ſteps of his predeceſſor, and 
before the war cloſed, which ended the contract, 
he had realized a plum, and was yet in an exten- 


five and proſperous line of trade, To ſhare this 
ue fortune he had a wife; to inherit it, a ſon 
O3 ; and 


r py a. 
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and a daughter. Ms. Gab had lived in the ca- py 


pacity of cook, in the; houſe where her huſband's 11 

wealth was acquired ſhe was abput his own age, 
| | but other wiſe his reverſe in gvery thing 5. ſhe was 5 tl 
extremely plain in her perſon and diſguſting in dl 
her manners ; by her long ſtanding over the fire, tl 
and perhaps a little dram drinking, her face was J 
in à conſtant flame ſhe: had formerly, value hi 
| herſclt, on being a-yerg elcanly;ſervant, that is to ir 
lay, while het on perſan might be:traced by the NF wu 
ſcent of the kitchen, ſtuff, wherever ſhe chaſe to Y ti 
exhibit it, ſhe placed her ſupreme delight in- che io 

. poliſh-of her:ſaycepaps.:and; potrlids; it was in- a 
deed always: Mrs. zab's ambition to fines the tu 
bad by perpetual ſcouring, acquired @-gait in her fe 
walk that exactly reſembled her uſual motion at th 
the kitchen fink, it was ſomething detween a G 
ſtride and a waddle that ſurpaſſed deſcription. he 
Her tongue was ghe ſymbokKoffthe Iperpetual th 
motion, her voice loud and diſcordant, and ed 
though ſhe had boemiat thigiperzed fixteen years a Ml 
gentlewoman, her hands and arms remained; in an 
deſpite! of Warren's chicken. gloves, Madam L 
Rigou's ſkill, and every coſmetic that. had been to 


_ advertiſed during the-aboec period, remarkably | G: 


hatdg coarſe andotearda:s;orft D to lien da 
But to counterpoiſe thoſe diſadvantages, ſhe dr. 
was ont of the moſt i dteſſy women in the city, G. 
and ſo: tenacious of theauaracter ſnhe aſſumed, NM 
in contradiction to nature, that '{he was never pri 
known to let a ſyllable drop which would revive an 
diſagrecable ideas; ſhereſotved to fink her origin ink 
auc occupation, in the extreme ſplendor of her toy 
preſent fituationg being {0 perfectly genteel ;atcall be! 
points, that even her ſervants 'muft:appearſupc- ex 
rior to their ſtation. Every thing ſhe herſelt did — 
was the act of a gent levuoman ; every thing ſhe. 0 
r DER 29 35 diſliked by 
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Ailliked in others owed its ſource to its being un- 
like a gentlewaman. | 


Mrs. Gab was moreover particularly nice on 


the ſcore of character, for Mr. Gab 2 at 
lary 


the command of his then maſter, eſpouſed. | 
the cook, i preciſely eleven days before Mr. Gab, 
jun. made his entree into this troubleſome world, 
his mama felt an mveterate hatred, a virtuous 
indignation, againſt all thoſe whoſe reputations - 
were leſs fortunately preſerved; and her penctra- 
tion at diſcovering ſuppoſed blemiſhes, where ab- 
ſolute ones were wanting, was truly amazing. 
Her good man himſelt did not eſcape either her 


ſuſpicions or her le utes; the good man was per- 
fectly indifferent to both, he got money faſter 
than he well knew what to do with it, and Mrs. 


Gab's ſole ambition was to out-ſhow and out-dreſs 


her neighbours 3. in, conſequence. of which al- 
though he ſuffered his lady to ſay what ſhe pleaſ- 
ed, her liberty of ſpeech had no effect on his pri- 

vate conduct; the lady lived to pleaſe herſelf, 


and her huſband aſſumed the ſame privilege. 


They had a country houſe, a few miles out of 


town, which be ſeldom viſited, but where Mrs. 
Gab condeſcended to exhibit her finery from Fri- 
day to. Tueſday ; I do not reckon: Sunday; ta 


"dreſs. for church is not the genteel thing; Mrs. 


Gab never did; ſhe always choſe to worſhip her 
Maker in a riding habit; it gratified Mrs. Gab's - 
pride to be the gaping ſtock of the multitude, 
and in the country ſhe entertained the reſt of the 


inhabitants with the extraordinary ſplendor of her 


town life, where contending peereſſes ſolicited 
ber acquaintance 3 and frequently hinted at her 
extraordinary humility, in aſſociating with them. 
——Such was Mrs. Gab...  —_ C 
Her ſon, who, was his mama's darling, being 
by no means to inherit any thing from his * | 
5 | | . * 
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but his money, had been a pupil of Mr: Locke; 


the young man was ſomewhat addicted to a few I 
qualities, not abſolutely incumbent on à wilitary fl 
character; he had been frequently ſent to Coven- n 
tey for ſaying the thing that was not, had been a 
caned for his impertinence, kicked for his cowar- h 
dice, and was finally expelled the academy. But | 
thoſe were trifles, mere bagatelles, objections that e 
money eaſily ſurmounted; and he was at this | 


13 


| 
period a Cornet int!.e Guards. 5 v 
Captain Gab, as he was called eaſtward of v 
JTemple- bar, ſeldom viſited Po vgte- Hul, exceſt | C 
It was - touch, as he termed it, his mother's E 
parſe 3 but as te kept a girl, an Italian opera 5 
dancer, who had been uſed to hive in ie, Cad h 


as the dear creature had refuſed many magnifi- n 
cent offers for her ſweet little Gab, it was not in ſa 
nature to refuſe her any thing, and conſequently W 
Mr. Gab often viſited his mama, and enter- th 
tained her with all the court hiſtories.” © — i 
* Miſs Sophia Gab was a little delicate brunette, N 
who ſhall introduee herſelf; all we will at preſent 
fiy of her ts, ſhe was no favourite with her mo- = 
ther, and had been brought up with a maiden t 
lady, ſiſter to her father's old Maſter, who lived b. 
near Plymouth, and who inherited her brother's ” 
riches 3 : theſe ſhe many years intended Sophia at 
ſhould receive from her, and which would pro- ci 
bably have been the caſe, had not the lady's ill te 
health and low ſpirits rendered ſtrong cordials - 2 
neceſſary ; which ultimately under the advice of by 
a Caledonian officer in the marines, and while ſe 
under the influence of her medicines, induced he 
her to take to herſelf a helpmate ; when Mr. — 
Gab, in great wrath, fetched his daughter home, cc 
where ſhe had arrived about three months when 35 
88 acquaintance with the family comment- pe 
: - To „ ; „ " Bi 354 * ce 
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ts was near two d clock when our bete reached 
Dowgate-Hill. On aſking:'tor- Mr. Gab he was 
ſhewn into the counting · houſe, Mrs. Gad being 
much too faſhionable; in all her manœuvres, for 
any of her domeſtics to ſuppoſe: that a viſitot : 4 
her would appear at that hou. ; 

Mr. Gab was here a man of buſineſs, frets or 
eight elerks, as well as their principal, were ful- 
ly employed, and the buſy countenances of the 
whole groupe gave Henry treſh ſpirits, his hopes 


were raiſed, and his countenance exhilirated. Mr. 


Gab gave hir a friendly nod and pointed to a 


ſtcol, without ſpeaking a word; at two o'clock he 


haſtily aroſe, and, ſhaking him. heartily by the 
hand, apologized for leaving him, as he could 
not diſpenſe with his Change engagements; but, 
ſaid he, though it is rather an early hour, Þ'!kry 
what I can'do for you above ſtairs; and then led 
the way into the drawing- room, where they 
found Miſs Gab with her pencils and port folio 
before her. 
Sophy, ſaid Mr. Gab, bete is a viſitor, 2 

mother I ſuppoſe is not out of het perfume 

take care of him till dinner time. Miſs Gab dad 3 
beautiful ſimplicity in her manners, which ſome | 
people called the mauvaiſe honte, but it was un- 
attended by the leaſt degree of aukwardneſs; the 
crimſon blood mantled in her cheek almoſt as of- 
ten as ſhe opened her lips before ſtrangers, and 
her eyes involuntarily retreated from theit gaze; 
but the fund of good humour and ſenſe ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed, baniſhed ge from her converſat ion; 
her wit was unobſtrufive, and her manners deli- 


cate, and though bred in retirement ſhe had a me, 


confidence in herſelf. 

Henry found her amiable and unaſſuming, he 
paid her compliments on her drawings, more ac- 
n to her becauſe free from the adulation to 

; O L Which, 
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which, in her mother'scircle, ſhe had been uſed. 
Indeed it was, ſince ſhe had been at home, an 
unuſual thing to Miſs Gab to be treated as a rati- 
onal creature; her mother choſe to conſider her 
as a deing of an inferior order to her brother, and 
the fortune which it was known Mr. Gab would 
give her, was in the contrary extreme as diſagree- 
able ad t elevated her above what ſhe conceived” 
a human being is entitled to. She now ſaw her- 
ſolf addrefled in the happy medium; Mr. Dell 
more's aſſiduities were the voluntary ſacrifices to 
modeſt merit 3 ſhe appeared to him à moſt engag- 
ing woman, and he had no intereſt in perſuading 
her ſhe was more; in ſhort; the two howirs: before 
dinner paſſed without either of the young folks" 
r of "Hime © 2 2 32.” 
t four O clock Mr. Gab emeted! the drawing a 
room, and he was ſobn followed by his lady, ſink- 
ing under a weight of * and . 
diamonds; Ws te ln > a 
Mr. Gab introduced Henry to her as a Mr. - 
Conway, a partieular friend of Mr. Burgeſs, and 
he was received wit very ffattering marks of diſ- 
tinction on that aceount -? But however pleaſing ; 
ſuch a reception might be, it was attended by re- 
flections altogether: difagreeable 3 the kindneſs. of 
the good Quakers-in ſeeing him into the coach, 
might well warrant the idea that they were his 
particular friends; it had a ſtill further effect, as 
it: eſtabliſhed his wortk in the idea of Mr. Gab, 
who could not ſuſpect the rich-quakers would en- 4 
ſuch reſpect to a mere adventurer— | 
This circumſtance, in addition to Wendrworkl 
diffidence, was an inſuperable bar te his intend- 
ed application. How could he, who Was intro- 
duced to a woman, whoſe pride was as viſible as 
her manners were diſguſting, preſume to eonfeſs 
be that honour t 2 niifioke 3- or aſk ww 
4 0 rom 
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| from a man whoſe regard for him was founded on 


mere accident? He felt it was not to be done, and 
therefore giving up the flattering hope, he aceom- 

modated himſelt to the follies of tha day, well fs 
ſured it would be difficult to obtain the ear of a 


man, to his. humble application for bread, who 
_ conſidered him as an object of reſpect. 


- Thoſe unpleaſant reflexions however did not 
prevent his proper attention to the ladies; not 
render him inſenſible to the ſweetneſs of Miſs 
Sophia; it was indeed impoſſible to know that 
amiable creature, and not feel a partiality for her. 
Mrs. Gab, though ſhe thought leſs of her lovely 
child than any other perſon, eonfeſſed the girl had 


a good face, and deſigned her to grace a: title 5 


but Sophia's little heart had already received a 


gueſt deſtitute of wealth or grandeur, and the feat 


of the conſequence: of her mother's  indrdinate 
pride, rendered this a very conſequential. ſeoret 
do her; 5 but the hopeleſs paſſion, 2 hopeleſs it 
certainly was, that filled her gentle boſom, gave 


an agreeable ſoftneſs and langour to her features, 


that ſeemed to aſk pity and claim protection. 
Every moment added to the eſteem our hero ſelt 
for her ; nothing could be more to her advantage 
than the 'contraſt between her And her.mottier} 


whoſe narrow eontracted foul all her finery could 


not hide, while the generoſity and beneficence of 
the daughter beamed on her ex preſſive features, 


and ſhone in her large black eyes. How! often, 


daring the time of e did the coarſe ig. 

tance of the mother, though delivered in a fof= 
tened voice and affed ed liſp, raiſe a bluſſi on the 
checks of the accompliſhed daughters ſhe fearfyls 
ly watched every motion of her lips, and trem+ 


died when they opened, in terror teſt a freſh ab- 


n er W de charader} 
; 4: ile 
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while'the ignorant parent; equally void of fear or 
modeſty, bolted out folly by wholeſale. . | 
-; Come, Soph, faid ſhe, as they quitted the din- 
ing-parlour, you ſhall play Mr. Conway -a toone 
en your arpſichore, Mr. Conway, when you have 
drank your wine, you ſhall hear Miſs Gab play 
her' ie. 5 | 

Od, cried Mr. Gab, who doated on his daugh- 
ter, we will order the glaſſes into the muſic- room, 
I will hear my girl too, and I muſt be off at ſeven. 
=. Mifs Gab was ſeated at her arpſichore, as her 


mother called it, and was turning over the leaves 


of her muſic book. +1 


Play Boxes round O, cried Mrs. Gab; then 


turning to: Henry, do you love muſic, Sir? | 
He bowed, and gave proof that he did in the 

attention he was diſpoſed to pay to the ſweet fin- 
— of the young lady. But to command muſic 

om her daughter, and to liſten to it herſelf, were 
two very different things with Mrs. Gab; while. 
Sophia was in a maſterly manner charming the 
ſenſes, it was her part to call them to ſubjects in 
which harmony never dwelt. 0 


Do you like the hoprer, Sit 7. O dear, I am a 
waſt lover of hoprers, and really there, if one 


is -fqueeged a little, one is ſure it is by gentle- 
women; now at the play there is no teſpect of 
parſons, beſides nobody dreſſes there; good 
cloaths, vie wing herſelf; is loſt at the play-houſe. 

Soph likes the play beſt, but lord, as I ſay, that 


is quite in the low ſtyle, a gentlewoman ſhould, 


never mix with the canel. Now I never keeps 


none but the beſt of company, nor goes no where 


but among people of faſnion, do you, Sir 
Dellmore was not proof againſt this queſtion: thei 
court Mrs. Gah paid him would, he plainly ſaw, 


de changed info contempt ther inſtant ſhe found 


in dim a perfon ſo deſtitute of the principal claims 


to 
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to gentility; his face was too near a kin to his 
heart, the leaſt emotion in one forced the blood 
into the other, and it was not without great dit. 
ficulty that he contrived to conceal his confuſion, 
under an affected attention to the muſic. 

Exactly at ſeven Mr. Gab took his hat and 
cane, and after giving our hero a general and 
2 invitation to his houſe, he apologized for 
leaving him, with the new obſervation that buſi- 
neſs muſt be minded, or loſt. N | 

Truly, cried Mrs. Gab, bridling, I believe 
the batch that carries you out in an evenin 
had better be loſt than minded. Whether Mr. 
Gab heard this ſagacious remark of his lady's or 
not is uncertain, as it did not impede his haſty 
ſtep out of the room. | GE | 

Mrs. Gab was too fine a lady to conſider pro- 
priety ; the tea equipage was ſcarcely removed 

, when her carriage was announced ; and her plen- 
tiful purſe having gained her_ admittance into 
ſome titled houſes, at the weſt end of the town, 
it was her cuſtom, when dreſſed for thoſe grand 
viſits, to take the round of her female city friends, 
in order to dazzle them with her finery. In pur- 
ſuit therefore of her firſt wiſh, away fluttered- 
Mrs. Gab, leaving, without the ſlighteſt idea of 
danger or imprudence, her lovely young daugh- | 
ter to entertain one of the fineſt young men in- _ 

the world, whoſe frequent offers to depart had af 

been over-ruled by her poſitive injunctions on 7 
him to ſtay and hear Soph play muſic. „„ 1 

But though Henry was no ſtoic, he was a very | 
ſafe companion for a young woman of an uncor- 
rupted heart; and Miſs Gab was not only guard- 
ed by the innocence and purity of her diſpoſition, 
but ſhe was ſhielded from every attack on her paſ- 

ſions by a ſecret attachment to a youth who was 

the more dear to her becauſe he was as 
£2 0 
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ſo that the tete-3-tete, to which the thunghtleſs 
mother had left them, was void of danger on ei- 
ther fide. Our hero ſupped with his beautiful 
new acquaintance, and they parted at eleven 
with regret, but without an idea that invaded the 
ſacred claim of Miſs Elton on his heart. - 
Mrs. Gab was not without her ſecret uneaſi- 
neſs, although gratified in every thing money 
could purchaſe ; the hint ſhe had dropped on Mr. 
Gab's leaving her to attend to buſin:ſs, was not 
one merely applicable to his then engagement; it 
pointed at his general condut.  _ : 
Mr. Gab had appointments as well as his lady, 
de ſeldom paſſed his evenings at home; it was 
not indeed within- the laſt two months by any 
means certain where he did paſs them, which 
circumſtance conſidered, it is no wonder that the 
ſweetneſs of Mrs. Gab's temper ſhould be diſturb- 


ed, particularly when it is known that he aQually . 


had been found out, once or twice, in perferring 
the ſociety of a light-hearted female to the croud 
which on his lady's night filled his houſe, or to 
_ indulging his meditations in his own empty draw- 
ing- room; but although Mrs. Gab was too cer- 
tain of this her huſband's foible, the rage for vi- 
ſiting, and grand acquaintance, was too potent 
to give way to a jealouſy of her huſband's affec- 


tions, or a deſire to regain them by any effort of 


hers. 
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A T the place of rendezvous, Dellmore found 


. Afontgomery in waiting, who informed bie he 
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had taken a couple of rooms, on the ſecond floor 
of a ſmall houſe, in Orange- Court, Leicefter- 
Fields, at five ſhillings per week; to thoſe lodg- 
ings they then adjourned. 
Now, ſaid Montgomery, we muſt, as we ſai- 


lors ſay, keep a good look out, and weather this 


ſtorm of adverſity as well as we can; I have raiſ- 
ed a preſent ſupply by diſpoſing of many things 
that, if I do not get my commiſſion confirmed, will 


be but lumber to me, and if I do, Why 1 can 


have credit with an agent to buy more. Here is 
my ſtock, taking out of his pocket ſix guineas; 
we will have but one purſe, and who knows what 
may turn out. Here you ſee theſe plated buckles 
cut as great a'daſh as if they were ſolid filver; I 


dare ſay that that puppy Martin never 110 ber⸗ 


ter pair in his life 
Henry, who had anticipated we want of hie- 


laſt ſhilling, was in raptures at the thought which 


this exchange of his friend inſpired; ſtarvation 
no longer looked him in the face; he had him 
ſelf a handſome pair of filver ſhoe buckles, and | 
gold knee and ſtock buckles; he had alſo a very 
good gold watch, chain and ſeals; it had never 
before occurred to him that thoſe were à fund of 
riches; the certainty of ſupport, for ſome time 
at leaſt, was a matter that exhilirated his ſpirits," 
and he and his friend took poſſeſſion of their new. 


lodging 1 in great good humour. 


gomery” was à ſocial fellow, and N 
loved to unbend over a can of grog before he went 
to bed 5 he had laid in a gallon of good rum, and 
made an acquaintance with his landlord, whe 
having been at ſea, though only 1 in a privateer,. 
had ſome comparative merit. 1 
Mr. M'Dougal was a man of 1 raregiity, he was 
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an he cud do mony baſe things, he need na want 
a freand, but his meſsfortan was to be twa honeſt. 
Ay, ay, landlord, cried Montgomery, it is a 
damn'd dirty world, and we honeſt fellows ſhall 
never thrive in it till we are as dirty as our neigh- 


bours. 


gal, that it will neer be hes caſe, an if I ken 
areeght, Sar, ye ar the ſame ſorte o thinking. 

This poor eller has been unfortunate, thought 
Henry; 5 he talks well. 

Come, hang care, landlord, quoth the ſailor, 
the worſt lack now the better hen nc put 
about the grog. 

Mr. Donald M'Dougal did as he was ed 


in that reſpect, and more than he was ſuſpected 


of in others; ſo very honeſt and unfortunate a 
man, was a being neither Montgomery nor Dell- 
more could ſuſpect of art. At half paſt twelve 
they parted the beſt friends on earth, Montgome- 
ry having entertained him with many of the in- 
cidents of his life, not by any means forgetting 
the unfortunate one at the bagnio- 

. Henry's reſt, having the aforeſaid valuables in 
petto, not being now broken by the apprehenſion 
of what to-morrow might bring forth, he roſe in 
the morning refreſhed, and happy in his preſent, 
though not void of care about his future, fitua- 

tion. | 


aukward predicament in which he now ſtood, hav- 


ing been introduced into the family, though per- 
fectly unde ſigned on his part, as a perſon of con- 
ſequence, diſcouraged him ſo much, that he was 


determined to give up the hopes he had entertain- 


ed from that quarter; and though the gentle So - 


phia was a moſt agreeable girl, yet having no 


particular 


Troth, Sar, 15 can vouch for Donald M Dou- 


The want of opportunity to urge the requeſt he | 
had intended to make to Mr. Gab, as well as the 


A Bug SZS 
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particular penchant for her, to endure the pride 
and vulgarity of the mother was paying too great 
a price for the friendly converſe of the daughter: 
Betore . Montgomery entered the apartment he 
had therefore written a card of thanks to Mr. 
Gab for his polite invitation, and declined the 
honour of waiting on him that day, as Mrs. and 
Miſs Gab had preſſed him to do; the note lay 
ready ſealed and directed on the table, and Mlont- 
gomery happening to ſee the emen he 
ſtarted, and changed colour. + © : 

> How is this cried he in amazement z Mr. Gab) 
Do you know the Gabs? tg i 

Faith, very little, — Nuns and re- 
counted the adventure that introduced him to 
them. He was proceeding in a ludicrous de ſcrip- 
tion of Mrs. Gab, but was haſtily interrupted by 
Montgomery perhaps, _ gh Naan, a care- 
leſs air, you like the girl? 

As a pretty little engaging creature I certainly 
do anſwered he; but if you mean a particular 
liking or love for her, I aſſure you I do not. 

Why then, replied Montgomery, I do. Aye, 
you may well look amazed, to hear fuch 4 poor 
devil as me talk of liking o charming a ereature 
who has ſuch a Newer ; "but hang her my it 
ls my bane. * ONT 

- Henry demandol}- an explanation 7* he knew 
nothing of Sophia's refidence-in' 'Devonſhi ire, ard 
as he underſtood this was the firſt time the ſieu- 
tenant had viſited the metropolis, he could net 
conceive when or e his violent K eoulck 
have commenced. art 2 24 

At the time Mchtgbmery retiraed'to Eugen 
after his ſhipwreck, he was landed in à very de- 
plorable ſituation at Plymouth; his adventures 
were ſoon ſpread in the town, and a rtadeſman; 
vw? was that year Mayor, n. a ſon on _ 

che 


_S 


4 
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the ſhip in which he arrived, was by him fo pre- 
judiced on behalf of the unfortunate youth, that 
he raiſed a ſubſcription to clothe and ſupply him 
with money to carry him to his friends; and not 
merely contented with an act of charity only, he 
added to it one of kindneſs; he invited him to 
his houſe, where he had an opportunity of ſeeing 
Miſs Sophia Gab, who with Mrs. Johnſon, the 
maiden lady with whom ſhe refided, was on a 
viſit at Mr. Mayor's; Miſs Gab was then in her 
fifteenth, and Mr. Montgomery in his eigh- 
teenth year.; it was the delight of Sophia to hear 
Charles recount his adventures, ſne would ſpend 
whole hours in liſtening to his tales; his deſerip- 
tions were animated and pleaſing, and his misfor- 
tunes drew torrents of tears from her eyes; 


ND 52 FEST. 23 0 
She loved bir for the dangers he had paſſed, | 
And he loved her that the did pity them. 


When the hour of ſeparation arrived, uncon- 
ſeious of the latent cauſe, they parted with infi- 
nite regret, and the wiſh' to meet again never 
once loſt its force in the heart of Montgomery, 
\ from that moment to the time when Captain Eſ- 
fence, in his way to India, touched at Plymouth; 
he then called on his friend the Mayor, to thank 
him for every paſt favour. Here again he ſaw 
Miſs Gab, and here, young as they both were, 
the mutual attachment they felt was revealed, 
| eee hearts, vowed conſtancy, and 
Art . NR l 17 122619 * 

1 At his return from India, Montgomery's ſhip 
was paid off at Portſmouth, but Plymouth was 
his road nevettheleſs 3 there, ſaid he, I learned 
Me was, with her parents. Had I returned with 
the wealth off a Nabob, Sophia, dear Sophia, 
thau ſhouldeſt have been miſtteſs of me and my 


fate; 
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change his purpoſe, burn the card, and repair 
che dinner hour to Dqwgate- Hill. El 22 2 
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fate but Lam come home a beggar L have no- 
thing to oller the girl of my heart but love, I. do 
not deſerve that the ſhould beſtow; a thought on 
me; yet, nctwithſtanding the: folly you bave 
wit neſſed, never, never have I forgotten my So- 


Phbia; but, poor Fit, can I\ think of involving 


der in my anisfoutunes?. Nog Lwill give her up- 
her wealthy parents can wed her to a man of 
rank and fomune ; ſhe! was bern to adorn any 
ation ; ill would her; delicate; form ſupport the 
hardſhips; vf poverty, and obſcurity, and I have 
nothing elſe to ſhare with her. Tabu 
Henry ſighed reſponſively lat the: ſailor's com- 
plaimt, who! again declared he; would die chefore 
he would involve the girl he adored in his dif- 
treſs 3 but with all his heroiſm he was curious! to 
know whetber Sophia yet! thought of him, r 
Whetber ſo long a period and change of cum 

ſtances, had mot Holly obliterated: her firſt fon 
impreſſion; he therefore prevailed on Henry to 


Mrs. Gab had made many curious enquiries of 
ber ſpouſe reſpecting Henry; ſhe proteſted he 
was quite the man of faſhion; andchaving heard 
that the Hertfords rete all temarkably fme, tall⸗ 
bandſome young mei; ſhe took it into her head 
that Mr. Conway muſt: he of that ſtock ; a con 
tradi ing 3 he was more engaged with his geffee 
and muffin than in liſtening to his lady's quality 
defmitions ; he therefore juſt anſwered, very 
kel) e be ſure-qhe was quite of her opinion 
ht believed ſhe was right. So that this point 
being ſett led. who can doubt of our hero's recep 


don ven he paid her chis reſped s at faur o'clock 2! 


He wN H] a man of conſequence, and Mrs. 
Gab ordered the ſervant to give her inſtant notice 
od Fn 8 5 when 
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when he appeared, a piece of politeneſs he would 
have gladly excuſed, as he wiſhed much to hay 
A little: chat with Sophia. e 35353 
. eee dinner was ſer ved up, in ſtepped a 
» thin, pale-faced young man, whoſe looks 
were: hectic all over, but whoſe manners were 


herotc, and whole diſcourſe - was a mixture of 
bluſter and ſcandal. 55 


My dear Ned, quoth Mrs. Gab; 1 muſt inter- 
dobſc you to a perdigious favourite of mine; this 


is Mr. Conway. Mr. Conway, Captain Gab, 


my fon. ad OW IIB 01 913 qt: 1: 
S8 Ned, cried Mr. Gab as he entered, how 
goss flock'? low, I doubt, you would not other- 
ways have viſited your mother. 

The young Captain caſt a ſly leer, with his 
tongue half out, at Henry; and then preſently 


recompoſing his features, anſwered, Dear pa, 


kow. can you think ſo, I am ſure I am very happy 
at all times to pay my duty; I have brought ma 
me tickets for the Ancient Concert, and as 
there are ſeldom any body there but people of 


On, my dear Ned, you are very good, to be 
ſure F ſhall go. They now ſat down to table, 
and from thence adjourned to the muſic- room, 
whence Mr. Gab ſtole off at ſeven. As ſoon as 
he was out of hearing, the young gentleman, 
without the leaſt reſtraint at the preſence of a 


| ranger, told his ma, that as he knew ſhe would 


[ke to go to the concert, he had made intereſt to 
be ſet down as a ſubſcriber, which, as people of 
a certain rank were hitherto only accepted; had 
been compaſſed with great trouble and no ſmall 
expence; that as he ſhould wiſlr his ma to he re- 
ſp:Qcd as much as any Ducheſs there, he was 


obliged not only to lay down a large ſum, but 


maſt make valuable preſents to the performers, 
gots | whic 
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which had ſo run him out af caſh, that he muſt 
trouble his dear ma for a freſh ſupply, at the ſame 
tune. preſenting. her with the tickets, which ma 
received with one hand, and extended the other 
to him with her purſe; and very ſoon aſter the 
Se recollecting an engagement, took his 
cave. „ | > 4 
Mrs. Gab then entertaincd Henry, with the 
numberleſs good qualities of her ſon, the polite 
a dee e e ker be was 2m, 
with the great; to be ſure thoſe advantages could 
not be attained without ſome expence, but what 
of that, Mr. Gab had money enough, and he 
was ſtill getting more, and how could it be ſo 
well laid out? Her ſon was a perfect gentleman, 
that every body knew; indeed the concert 
tickets were a proof of it, ſince without in- 
tereſt they were not to be gotten for love or 
e d died Ht 
But this happened to be Mrs. Gab's miſtake, as 
it is a ſecret. pretty well known, that however 
reſpectable the ſubſcribers, however ſtrict in point 
of rule, and however careful as to company, 
tickets of admiſſion are daily purchaſed, by ſome 
means or other, for the firſt public meetings in 
the kingdom; and, to let our readers into a ſe- 
of the contrary was preciſely the 
dee den had taken in order to get 
poſſeſſion of ma's purſe; he had bought the tickets 
of a waiter at a certain great houſe, and impo- 
ſing on her credulity with his; uſual readineſs of 


invention, the expences of the ſubſcription, in- 


troduction money, «preſents to the performers, 
&c. &c. he obtained his end ; and Mrs. Gab, 
impatient to fignify her ſon's new acquired im- 
portance, in being admitted to ſcratch his name 
next to a lord, to a few of her friends ordered her 
conn e hes e eee 
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maker, one of the firſt Monſieurs in that line, fo 
that her perſon was the exceſs of every thing fa- 
ſnionable. She was an only child, and had the 
misfortune of being, as the Spectatot emphatical- 
ly deſcribes it, a beauty to her finger's end. Her 
falutations to Miſs Gab, were viſibly accompanied 
with a glance at Dellmore, who as a ſmart young 
fellow, was ſure of her notice, which ſeemed to 


ſay, have you not yet felt my . ? do you not 


ſee how handſome Fam ? 

My dear Sophia, ſaid the delicate creature, 
finking on the ſopha with an affectation of ex- 
treme fatigue, you can have no poſſible idea of 
what J have' ſuffered to get here this evening, ſo 
many engagements abroad, and ſuch a crowd at 
home: Do, my Lord, cried ſhe languidly, turn- 
ing to the perſon who. attended her, favour me 
with your eau- de- luce. The title ſtruck Henry 
with awe ; with a Lord he had never before been 
in company; and with all due reſpect to the 
peerage of Great Britain be it ſpoken, they, with 
a few exceptions, are moſt reſpeQable at a diſ- 
tance. Our hero congratulated: himſelf on his 
good fortune; he thou hear a Li6rdi'fpeak; he 
ſhould have an opportuni nity of -obſerving, with fi 
lent reſpect, the ſentiments and manners of one 
of the nobles of his country? ſcarce- would he 


reſpire, Teſt any of his Lordſhip's” fine” things TT 


ſhould eſcape him. 
It was the abominable [ene ef: beuf rot that 
that diſordered you, my angel, anſwered my 
Lord. Wicked creature, liſped the lady. Oz 
upon my honour, it was; I never dine in Great 
5 Helens, withont undergoin half a dozen 
ſorts of death; the good lady yo eme I deg 
pardony but ſhe really is in fuck terrors, feſt there 

ſhould not be meat enough carried from table, to 
ir of fox hounds in full cry, - o_ 1 
Wear, 
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car, the ſcent of her roaſt. and boiled is, abſo- 
lutely too powerful for my -nerves. 

Hear him, Sophy, cried the delighted 1 | a 
— do, my dear, anfwered Miſs Gab; but I A 
own that the making a ridicule of your rela- t 
tion's wiſh, to entertain his Lordſhip, is a re- h 
finement on aller 1 don't een e 8 
bende. \ fi 

The lady ſmiled at my Lord. 15 ti 

My Lord ſmiled at the lad | | 1 

Have you ſeen the Pot hat, Miſs * 

o, but I have beſpoken one in honour. of the 


lovely inventreſs; I conceive it ſo to my ſex, 1 
that one of the firſt females in the kingdom, ſhould Mm 
alſo, be one of the beſt ; were her conduct in pri- RE. 
vate life to be as much foll ved, as her taſte in ſy 
dreſs is admircd, we ſhould; then have Devon- E 
hire mot bers, WIVES, and daughters. 5 3 
My Lord again ſmiled; it was . turn to tr 
want oomprehenſion: but he knew. the faſhions, 
and took on him poſitively to. aſſure the Jadics, vy 
that the hat they were s of, was a horrid ac 
thing; not a n faſhion would wear it; 2 
the one imported by the divine Perditta being ſo 
everyithing in the — that taſte, and elegance pl 
could make it, and he gave them bis boncur it di 
would be the univerſal, twaddle. 3 = > 
Exteeiving that the attention of the company Se 
was now fixed on him, his Lordſhip did his little 28 
eit y aequaintance the honour of raiſing their won- an 
der, and perhaps as he conceixed it, their « envy,, no 
bydeſeribing the perſons, equipage, dreſs, and „ 
jewels of the moſt brilliant courtezans,. from ſcl 
which. animating ſubje ct he made a natural tran- ple 
ſttion tothe hon. vivants, and their mode oi via Pl 
all the days of . their lines ; he recapigulated-the, ho 
immenſe loſſes at play of one. gentleman. gambler,. pe 
 vith.che gains of-angther ; - ** ares an e the 
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count of the fortunes they received with their re- 


ſpective wives, and the annuities ſettled on, and 
allowances made to their ſeveral miſtreſſes; and 


after entertaining them in the ſame refined ſtyle 


till ten o'clock, he pleaded an engagement that 


he could not break, and with a genteel bow to 
Sophia, and a gallant ſalute on the hand of her 


friend, without debaſing the dignity of his na- 


ture by a ſingle glance at Dellmore, he rolled off 


in his gilded carriage. 
This then is a Lord, thought Henry. 5 
Well, Soph cried the viſiter, as you did not 
like my Lord ha your own ſwain, what do you 


ſay of him as mine? 


He is amazingly polite , ſaid "REED, Yes, an- 
ſwered the lady, exultingly, and he will be an 
Earl; Heavens! what a delightful life I ſhall 
lead! Well, child, if you behave well, I will i in- 
troduce you unto the beau monde. 

Sophia was much obliged, but Sophia did not 
wiſh to enlarge her Fnowledge, « or increaſe her 


ans 5 
5 ell, child, you really are ly. Supid, ne 


ſoul in you; but your mama will u oubtedly be 


pleaſed, to have an opportunity of being intro- 
duced to the Earl and the Biſhop ; then, we ſhall 


have ſuch a catalogue of relations, Lad Bettys, 
Selinas, Almerias, and Carolines; not orgetting 


as Lord Creſpigney ſays, an old Lad Ls 
_ anIriſh aunt of ancient memory, beſides the Ho- 


nourables innumerable. Ah, Sophy, do you re- 
member how we uſed to Ladyſhip each other at 
ſchool ? For Heaven's ſake, — irl, don't be 


plain Miſtreſs ; I proteſt, I ſhall uh to hear a 
plain city Mrs. announced by my porter. O, 


horrid, would one of the court belles ſay, (after, 


perhaps having been abuſing my complexion 4 


the hour, and been ſtruck e dumb on that (ubjet 
TAL 2 


by 
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by the glow of ſhame on my cheeks) to her ſaty- 


rical companion, and in a loud whiſper, ſuppoſe 
the moniter to be one of my old cronies ; for 


' goodneſs? ſake, dear Sophia, at leaſt if you are 


reſolved to exi/?, live you cannot, in the horrid 

ſphere of vulgar ideotiſm, do have your huſband 

W yy 

7 Well, anſwered Sophia, ſmiling 3 but what do 

you intend to do with my mama and your on. 
Ah, cried the lady elect, I afſure you, I am 

vaſtly diſtreſſed on that account ; I have been 


- 


thinking of a thouſand things, for to be ſure ma- 
ma muſt come now and then, when we are quite 
alone, and I ſhould be monſtrouſly ſhocked to af- 


front Mrs. Gab; but really now, I do not ſee 


how we can poſſibly avoid it: but my dear, with 
a half whiſper, —Is that young man totally dumb? 


Sophia coloured, as the queſtion was aſked in a 
manner deſigned to convey contempt, but it loſt 

the intended effeR. Henry could not help ſmil- 
ing, he very gracefully bowed, and ſaid, if he 
had been capable of breaking in on the conver- 
ſation of two ſuch ladies, the interruption muſt 
have been occaſioned by his being deaf as well 


% 


as dumb. 8 


Bleſs me, ſaid the lady, who are you like? 
whoſe features T am fo well acquainted with? 
Henry did not know ; and as it was not a matter 


of great conſequence, and as the converſation 
was not the moſt intereſting, he was conſidering, 
whether his ſtay would be productive of any fur- 


ther ſatisfaction to his friend, when his attention 
was Called from their concerns to his own by the 


lady's next ſpeech. F 
nns prevailed. on mama, ſaid ſhe, to join 


me in perfuading papa to be knighted; my Lord 
ſays it is a monſtrous eaſy thing to get done; but 
he is ſo obſtinate, and indeed as ridiculous as 


obſtinate. 


* 


— — 
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obſtinate. Snug, Tetſey, ſnug is the burthen of 
his ſong, merely becauſe that ridrculous old 
fool Franklin, and the preciſe Burgeſs, chooſe 
to be ſnug, as he calls it; we cannot perſuade 
him, Sir Anthony Leviſage will ſound well, 
when it follows two plain Mr's in the firm of the 
houſe. 2 

Good God, thought Henry, how fine a lady 
have a few years made Betſy Leviſage ! Could I 


have ſuppoſed that elegant figure to be her 1 


What a fate purſues me ! Am I ever deſtined to 
meet the only connexion I wiſh to be concealed 
from ? 'The lady continued. | 


But what, you know, my dear, are their ſtu- 
pid notions to us; the prim Burgeſs minds no 


_ earthly thing but his wife; he is fit for nothing 
but to watch a ſick bed, in a large woollen night 
cap; and J am ſure, old Franklin is not worth a 
thought. As to his conceited, learned ſiſter, ſhe 
has rendered herſelf ſo ridiculous by her own fol- 


ly, that ſhe will hardly preſume to give herſelf 


airs; if ſhe did, I believe (walking up te the glaſs) 
J ſhould let her know her diſtance. Sophia, do 
you know patches are coming into wear again? 
Don't you think them vaſtly becoming? Do you 
know, when I am a Counteſs, I intend to ſet the 
faſhions; you will follow the Creſpigney mode, 
won't you, my dear? Lard, T'll tell you the 


moſt ridiculous thing in the world; do you know, 


that mama, you will hardly believe it, wanted 
me to have my-cloaths made in the city; and 


what do you think was her reaſon to ſave 
ilk! Juſt as if a few yards of filk were of any 
conſequence; and really I ſhould never conceit it 
a-dreſs that had not afforded the poor devils a few 


yards to themſelves: - 2 0 A 
This young lady's volubility was of itfelf tire- 


ſome” enough; it became abſolutely diſguſting, - 
ws L262 £3 e P 2 bt 


when 
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when Henry recollected that the perſon who ut- 
tered ſuch a farrago of folly and extravagance, 
was a mere chit, whoſe pretenſions but a few 
years back, would have been fully gratified in 
the practice of any induſtrious female calling 
whatever. | | 


He roſe with diſguſt, and bade the ladies good 


night. | 8 85 
Mr. Conway, ſaid Sophia, mama will expect 
you early to-morro wp. | 


CHAPTER XXL. - 
A Wife's Difireſs and a Huſband's Inflexibility. 


TIE news that Henry had to impart to his 
friend, gave a celerity to his feet; but the effect 
the diſintereſted tenderneſs the charming Sophia 
had on her lover was very different from what 
many good ſort of folks might expect. Had it 
been Lord Creſpi gney who had been ſo beloved 
by a fine girl, be would doubtleſs have invited 
her confidence, and ended the affair, at the houſe 
of ſome humble convenient friend; a Captain 
Gab would have married her, and immediately 
ſet out on the grand tour with his Signora; Mr. 
Peter Martin would have whirled her to Scotland ; 
and-a mere man of buſineſs, while the accents of 
tenderneſs were flowing from her lips, would have 
conſidered how he could lay out her caſh to the 
beſt advantage. Montgomery who wanted the 
ready much more than any thing, thought only 


of Sophia. No, ſaid he, throwing himſelf back 


in his chair, the tears guſhing from his eyes; 


no, Sophia, never ſhalt thou give me comfort, 


at thy own expence, dear angelic girl: diſtreſs. 
is nothing new to me, but to infli& ſorrow, to 
lead thee into the thorny paths I am doomed to. 


grad, 


#7. 
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tread, O ! never, never. Henry's feelings were 
in perfect uniſon with Montgomery's. They 
were both filent, and continued fo, with very 


letter, which ke had been wp All night Writing. 


Sophia. In Fleet-ſtreet he overtook Mr. Gab, 
whoſe early appearance abroad, with his derang- 
ed dreſs and uncombed wig, confirmed his own 
confeſſion that he had played truant laſt night, 
having, as he ſaid, been with a party of citizens 
to ſup at 'Turnham-green, where (a thing very 
unuſual with him) he had made fo free with the 
liquor, that he had been put to bed, and was juſt 
come to town. Now, continued Mr. Gab, no 
man fears his wife leſs than myſelf ; but, ſome- 
how, there is ſuch an aukwardneſs in keeping a 
woman a whole night in a painful uncertainty, 
that Ifecl mighty comical ; I muſt buy ſome non- 
ſenfical toy or other for her, get Ned advanced, 
or marry Soph to a Lord, before I ſhall, in my 
own mind, have paid her for her anxiety : in 
the mean time, you are a great favourite, I wiſh 
you would go before, and juſt relate the affair, - 
that I may not have it to do. Dellmore promiſed 
to hurry on, and was ſhewn into Mrs. Gab's 
breakfaſt-room before cither ſhe or her daughter 
were up; they both however ſoon made their 
entree, Mrs. Gab with every trace of anger and 
vexation on her countenance, and her daughter 
with her fine eyes ä with weeping. 


He 
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Henry repeated to the ladies, the hiſtory given 
him by Mr. Gab, to the great joy of Miſs, who 


had feared much for her father's ſafety; but the 


tale was very differently received by the mother; 
ſhe attergpted a gaietẽ de coeur that fat very ill on 
her features, and commanding her daughter to 


make tea, deſired no more might be ſaid on the 
ſubject. 8 


It was eaſy for Henry to perceive, that Mrs. 


Sab gave no credit to Mr. Gab's Turnham- green 
ſtory 3. but the diſagreeable oddity of her diſpoſi- 
tion was ſuch, that-it gave him no idea ſhe could 
be right in many things; in kindneſs therefore to 
Mr. Gab, he artfully turned her attention to her 


favourite ſubjects, the young Captain and her 
quality friends, two ſtrings that always ſtruck on 


what good-humour ſhe had in her coompoſition; 


and Mr. Conway was ſuch very good company, 


he ſhould poſitively ſquire her to Hyde-Park. 
Ihis was an honour he was by no means ambi; 
aus of; yet as. Miſs Gab was withdrawn, and 
there was now no chance of ſeeing, her again a; 
lone till her mother retired to dreſs, he accepted 
5 corner in her coach, and they drove to the 
— | a 


It fortunately happened, that Lord. and Lady, 


Baſto, the Counteſs of Dreadnought, and Lady 


Mary Brazen were all airing - and Mrs. Gab 
being a very dear and convenient acquaintance 


to each of thoſe noble. perſonages, they were ſa 
particularly civil to her, that her pride being gra- 


tified at having a ſtranger witneſs to her grand 


connnexions, ſhe grew into ſuch wonderful. conſe- 
quence with herſelf, and ſuch good humour to every 
body elſe, that by the time they returned into the 
_ eity the whole Turnham-green ſtory was forgotten. 
She retired inſtantly to dreſs ; but Henry was 
diſappointed of the opportunity he had 8 
. i: himſelf 
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| himſelf he ſhould have, of ſpeaking to Miſs Gab, 


by the preſence of a Mrs. Inkle, a haberdaſher's 


lady, who was come to dine with Mrs. Gab. 

The lady entered the drawing- room ſooner than 
uſual; for as ſhe was not engaged with any of 
her quality friends that night, ſhe was not very 
particular in her externals. They were ſcarcely 
ſeated at table, before Mrs. Inkle aſked, if ſhe 


knew when the marriage was to take place betwen 


Lord Creſpigney and Betſy Leviſage. This quet- 
tion was ill adapted to continue the placid temper 
of the lady of the manfion, ſte inſtantly fired up, 
and. equally regardleſs of the preſence of a 
ſtranger, and her own ſervants, who were in 
waiting, ſhe began a moſt furious attack on poor 
Sophia. Mrs. Inkle was appealed to,. as well as 
Mr. Conway, whether it were not the moſt pro- 
vokingeſt thing in all the whole world, to have a 
daughter who pretended to be wiſer than her mo- 
ther. | 


| the trembling. Sophia. 


No, Miſs, ſaid the mother, I will expoſe you 
as you deſerve ; I ſhould ſerve you right to lock 


you up and keep you on bread and water. 
Now here, continued the eloquent dame, I got 

my dear friend Lady Baſto to purpoſe a match 

between her and Lord Creſpigney's grandſon, 


who is heir to an Earl, and her father offered the 


money the old Earl wanted. Well, my Lord 
came, and a genteel; polite, well-bred perſon he 
is, and would have married her, and I mought 


have been mother to a Counteſs ; but behould, 
when my Lord came, and ſaid all manner of ci-- 


vil things, and talked in ſuch a ſweet winning 
| way about balls and hoperers, and gwain to court, 
Madam cried and ſobbed, and actually refuſed 


one of the prettieſt, W young Lords in 
TIM all. 


8 


Dear Madam, ſpare me, I beſeeck you, eried 
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all England ; and to mend the matter, that pert 


Nut Bet Leviſage, came in and ſet her cap at him 


directly: ſhe knew which fide her bread was but- 
tered, and old Leviſage offering 60, oool. here 
now he 1s gwain to marry her, and I ſhall loſe the 
credit of keeping the beſt company in the city; 
for to be ſure, Mrs. Leviſage, a vulgar thing that 
is as ignorant as dirt, and as'nt got a morſel of a 
gentlewoman in her, will meet people of faſhion 


2 my Lords, beſide being a-kin to ſo many grand 
folks. | | 


Mr. Leviſage is to be knighted. 1 
Down dropped Mrs. Gab's knife and fork, the 


Ves, anſwered Mrs. Inkle; and moreover, 


deep ſcarlet of her ample countenance changing 


to a kind of pale purple. 
A knight ? echoed ſhe. 
A knight, repeated Mrs. Inkle. 

Give me a glaſs of water, cried Mrs. Gab in a 
faint voice. | ER e 
Put the ſirloin on the table, Tom, ſaid Mr. 

Gab; the King can never make Tony Leviſage 

half ſo reſpeQable a Sir. „„ S 

- Hem! Hem! Hem! | 


Mrs. Gab, in the dignity of her ſorrow, hem'd | 


three times ; ſhe taſted the water; it would not 
do, it was brackiſh ; ſhe ordered it to be impreg- 
nated with brandy ; it was better. My dear Mr. 
Gab, ſaid the afflicted matron, as ſoon as ſhe 
could articulate, if you have one ſparticle of love 
or compaſſion in your difpoſition towards me; if 


you wiſh to ſave my life—But do you only tell me 
that, do you deſire me to live? 


To be ſure, my deareſt life, anſwered Mr. 
Gab very deliberately, as he helped himſelf to a 
ſpoonful of gravy. : : 


Well, Mr. Gab, if you do, only promiſe me 


one thing, coſt what it will; do, I beg you on 
2 * ” EE. 
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my bended knees; do be made a Knight before 
Leviſage. And down on her bended knees Mrs. 
Gab actually dropped.” . 
What time of the moon is it, demanded her 
huſband ? 22 | 

Mrs. Gab's humble poſture was inſtantly chang- 
ed. What, you won't then, you won't (her co- 
lour returning) oblige me ? you won't be made 
a Knight ? | Fs 

Do eat your dinner, Mrs. Gab. 

I can't, I can't ſwallow a morſel, I ſhall never 


enjoy a day's health as long as I live, if Levi- 


ſage's wife ſould be a Lady before me: and who 


but a barbarous man would refuſe his wite the 
only thing that will make her happy, and 
ſuch a wife as me? Yes, Mr. Gab, (a torrent of 
* tears now burſting from their long confinement} 
tis the leaſt you can do to make me a Lady; me 


who am as patient as Grizzle, when I know ſo 
well how I am injured. Yes, Mr. Gab, I know 


your tricks too well, with your Turnham-green 


doings; but if you will but be a Knight, I'll for- 


give all: do, my dear Ned; now, pray do. 
Why, lookye, my dear, anſwered Mr. Gab 


ſeriouſly, if a few thouſands could knight you 1 


ſhould have no objeQtion to the meaſure; but as 
that cannot be done, if a gaudy equipage, rich 
cloaths, jewels, and what pocket-money you 
chuſe to ſpend, will not make you happy without 
my making myſelf a laughing-ſtock, you are in 


a bad way; for, be ſatisfied, Lill not do itz fo 


you may ſettle the matter with your pride how 
you lift ; I will not do it. Having uttered this 
Poſitive rejection of the lady's requeſt, he proceed- 


ed in the more important article of eating, with 


redoubled gout from the interruption. 
Not ſo Mrs. Gab. | ; 
Did any body, cried ſhe, ever conſider knight- 
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hood as a thing that would expoſe him to ridi- 


eule before; but people of narrow ideas take 
ſtrange things into their heads. Sophy, ſaid Mr. 
Gab come look up girl, the fifty thouſand ſhall be 
thine, if a Lord offers well, if a thriving tradeſ- 


man better... | | 
WMretch, ſaid his lady, riſing in the preateſt 


ire, is it not enough, that you are perpetually 
breaking your chaſte marriage vow, and that you 
refuſe me every little indulgence, but you muſt 
encourage my daughter to diſobey me? But my 
fon, my Ned, be is a gentleman, and his fowl 


ſcorns your vulgar ideas. Aye, ſaid Mr. Gab, 


now rifing in ire alſo, get him knighted, he is a- 


bove his father already. 


Mrs. Gab ſmiled diſdainfully. 
Her huſband fareaſtically. 
Mrs. Inkle foeliſhly. | 
Sophia forrowly, and 
Dellmore good-naturedly. . 
Mr. Gab, after a ſhort ſilence, reſumed with 
an oblique hint, that as his contract was now 
at an end; it would be neceſſary for him to re- 


trench his expences; a hint ſo well underſtood 
by Mrs. Gab, that ſhe ordered the ſirloin up, and 
with great ſweetneſs offered to help Henry to a 


bit of the infide ; their appetites, which this little 
altercation had interrupted, returned ;-the knight- 


hood was dropped, and all but Sophia did honour 


to Mr. Gab's excellent table. 
The delicacy of the poor 


and the wounds her ſenſibility received were the 


more painful, as ſhe could not reveal to any o- 
ther perſon, her ſentiments on the conduct of her 


young lady was ſo 
much ſhocked at the matter of her eſtabliſnment 
being entered on with ſo little ceremony, as well 
as at the coarſe reproaches of her mother, that 
| ſhe could not ſo ſoon recover her wonted ſerenity; 
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own mother: her dejection was too ſtrong to 
be hid, and the hilent tear OPER on her 
plate. 
Mr. Gab e loved his daughter, he 
cond not unmoved ſee her agitation ; but ſwear- 
ing if his whole fortune would make her happy, | 
ſhe ſhould be fo, bade her retire and compoſe her- NH 
ſelf; an offer ſhe would not fo gladly have ac- ; 
cepted of, had ſhe had any pretentiment of the 
treaſure in Henry's pocket. | 
Mrs. Gab, though ſhe found it her intereſt to | 
conceal: her ſentiments; could not with patience 
bear to think on the advancement of the Levi-- 
ſages; yet in the true waywardneſs of human na- | 
| ture, ſhe was on the rack, to hear more on a ſub- ; 
* je&. that gave her ſo much pain; ſhe therefore | 
went from table as ſoon as the cloth was removed, 1 
in order to. hear every particular of ſo heart- i 
wounding a circumflance. _ 
Now, thought Henry, on finding himſelf left 
alone with Mr. Gab, if the intimacy of the Le- 
viſages did not expoſe me to the danger of diſco- 
very, this opportunity would not offer. | 
Damn the woman and her quality folly, ſaid 9 
3 Mr. Gab; fo, ſhe has dubbed you of noble | 
blood, and made you a hundreth couſin to a 
Lord. 
An honour, replied n J have not the 
leaſt pretenſion to. | 
.. $5 much the better, anſwered, Mr. Gab, blunt+ 
ly, fo much the better ; but pray, young 'gentle- 
man, if the queſtion be not impertinent, who are 
Fou related to, and what may be your ſituation 
nals? 5; 5 
This was an opening that revived all the ban 
our hero had formed from the acquaintance with 
this family. The friendly accent with which 
We KETTOgation was uttered, was an invitation 
Y . he- 
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he had not power to reſiſt. He pauſed a moment 3 


and conſidering if he were ſo fortunate as to gain 
the friendſhip of ſo opulent 'à man, it were poffi- 
ble, under his aſſumed name, he might paſs un- 
noticed by the Leviſages, who knew very little 
of him, and who, it was probable, might not re- 
. colle& his perſon, ſhould chance throw him again 
in their way. He therefore modeſtly confeſſed 
his ſituation, owned he was wholly deſtitute of 
friends and fortune ;' and encouraged by the at- 
tentive countenance of his auditor, ventured to 
aſk his good offices toward procuring him any 
employment of which he was capable. P 
Mr. Gab expreſſed his ſurprize that Mr. Bur- 
gels, in whoſe power, both from his opulence 
and connexion it was to be of the moſt eſſential 
ſervice to any young man, in the predicament in 
which he deſcribed himſelf, had not provided for 
him. 5 RM 
Henry very ingenuouſly ſet him right in that 


matter, by acknowledging himſelf a ſtranger to 


the Quaker, till the day that he was Mr. Gab's 
companion in the ſtage from Clapham. 

Mr. Gab was, good natured, and had conceiv- 
ed a particular liking towards our hero, who was 
alſo a great favourite of Mrs. Gab's. It fortu- 
nately for Dellmore happened, that Mr. Gab 


had conſiderable property and dealings in the 


Weſt Indies; and his agent there, being in bad 
health, was now on his pallagy home, greatly 
againſt the intereſt of his employer. Dellmore 
no ſooner mentioned his ſituation to Mr. Gab, 


than he fixed, in his own mind, on him as a 
ſucceſſor for his Weſt India concerns: but he 
had alſo another employment in his head for 


him. 


Mrs. Gab was a lady of much too faſhionable 


ideas, to content herſelf with the recreation her 


country 
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country villa afforded ; one or other of the ſum- 
mer bathing places was always honoured with 
her company. Brighthelmſtone was the place 
that ſummer moſt reſorted to by people of rank. 
Ergo, that was the place for Mrs. Gab; and 


Sophia being to be of the party, Mr. Gab had 


promiſed to eſcort them; but it ſome [how hap- 
pened, that he had; at this particular period, 
avocations of a different nature, which rendered 
his abſence from the metropolis very inconve- 


+ nient ; yet how to get off, he knew not, as it was 


not in his power to invent an excuſe, that would 
reconcile Mrs. Gab to what ſhe would look on as a 
great ſlight ; particularly, as except on account 
of her daughter, ſhe was not a lady who, from 
former example, could promiſe herſelf much 
from the civility of the other ſex ;3 and therefore 
going to a bathing place without a protector, 
muſt be unpleaſant. Now Mr: Conway, could 
he be prevailed on to accept the one office for the 
ſake of the other, and at the ſame time to 
conceal his real fituation, and. favour her idea of 
his being a man of ſome quality (for he knew it 
would be in vain to propoſe any other for her 
eſcort) was the very thing he could wiſh for. He 
briefly hinted to him what was in his power, and . 
' what was in his will to do to ſerve him, provided 
however he had no objection to the chapraning 
the ladies under the character in which he now 
ape, d goto Fo HTN ER. 
Henry was nof more pleaſed at the idea of go- 
ing abroad in a capacity that would perhaps more 
than put him in the way of fortune, than he was 
ſurpriſed at Mr. Gab's ſecond propoſal. | It was 
to him, he confeſſed, the moſt irkſome thing in 


nature, to be under the conſtraint inſeparable to 
an aſſumed character; a ſenſe of double dealing 


would, he feared, take from him that happy con- 
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fidence incumbent on a man to preſerve, who 
had ladies under his protection; and that he 
ſhould feel particularly- aukward, ſhould Mrs. 
Gab's command, or accident, carry him into 
company, or places where his falſe pretenſions to 
rank could be inveſtigated; and that, in fine, 
he ſhould much more willingly accept the place of 


a common clerk, till the time when Mr. Gab 


would have occaſion for his ſervices, than act a 


part-in the world, he was conſcious he had no . 


pretenſions to 

Mr. Gab was ound intereſted in carrying 
this point, to give it up fo eaſibly to Dellmore's 
objection. He oppoſed, his intereſt ; ſaid, as to 
the aſſumed character, if he thought proper to 


confign to him the care of his family, well know- 


ing who he really was, the world had nothing to 


do with it; that as to the company with whom 


he might happen to mix, if he kept up his own. 


conſequence, which he would put it amply in his 


power to do, no perſon would dare to queſtion 
the credentials to faſhion of a well - dreſſed young 


man, with plenty of money in his pocket; that 
it would particularly oblige him; and, laſtly, i it . 


with an obligation he never would forget. 
Not withſtanding all thoſe arguments, our hero 
was extremely unwilling to engage in a ſcheme 
that appeared full of myſtery and ſcarce honoura- 
ble. The conduct of Mr. Gab ſtruck him with 
aſtoniſhment ; it was, indeed, one of thoſe in- 
ſtances the world every day affords of the weak- 
neſs of human nature, when under the domini- 
on of paſſion; but it was the firſt of 201 kind ne 
had met with. Fi. 2159 11 
Mr. Gab was 4 wary, a prudent,: 2 ſenſible 
man; yet how retrograde to common ſenſe did 


he act: he was introducing a bandſome, accom- 
FPliſned young man, "Who: might, though bis 
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countenance and manners were ſo full of candour 
and ingenuity, be a mere adventurer ; one who 
might take advantage of Mrs. Gab's folly to diſ- 
honour him, and make himſelf amends for the 
drudgery of paying homage to her humours, by 
ſharing in the riches of her huſband ; or he might 
be one of the vultures whoſe lives are devoted to 
the deſtroying of virtue; he might have planned 


might be a common fortune hunter, whoſe atten- 
tion to his daughter might be the maſk under 
which he concealed the moſt rapacious deſigns 


a young man of his appearance and abilities 
mould accept the employment he ſo imprudently 
| ang him, with ſome or other of thoſe deſigns, 


| was the caſe, a man of honour and probity, 


ws. ſo ſtrong, that he reſolved to conſult his 
friend before he either finally cloſed with, or re- 
jected it. Indeed, every thing conſidered, it was 
ſo extraordinary a propoſal, ſo out of the rules of 
propriety, that had Montgomery's letter been de- 


have heſitated about it. 
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the deſtruction of the innocent Sophia, or he 
on his wealth: and far more likely was it, that 
than that he ſhould be, as happily for Mr. Gab 


| whoſe doubts of the rectitude of fo ſtrange a plan 


livered to Sophia, it is moſt likely he would not 
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